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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Clark 
County, Ky., will serve several groups 
of readers. It will help farmers in plan- 
ning the kind of management that will 
protect their soils and provide good yields; 
assist, engineers in selecting sites for roads, 
buildings, ponds, and other structures; aid 
foresters In managing woodlands; and add 
to our knowledge of soil science. 


Locating the Soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county on which numbered rectangles 
have been dvawn to show where each sheet 
of the large map is located. When the cor- 
rect sheet of the large map has been. found, 
it will be seen that boundaries of the soils 
are outlined, and that there is a symbol for 
each kind of soil. All areas marked with 
the same symbol are the same kind of soil, 
wherever they occur on the map. ‘The sym- 
bol is inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside the area and 
a pointer shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as well 
as some sections that may be of interest to 
awl. 

Farmers and those who work with farm- 
ers can learn about the soils in the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils” and then turn 
to the section “Use of the Soils for Crops 
and Pasture.” In this way, they first iden- 
tify the soils on their farm and then learn 
how these soils can be managed and what 
yields can be expected. The “Guide to 
Mapping Units” at the back of the report 
will simplify use of the map and report. 
This guide Nsts each soil and Jand type 
mapped in the county, and the page where 


each is described. It also lists, for each 
soil and land type, the capability unit, the 
woodland suitability group, and the wild- 
life productivity group, and the pages 
where each of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in woed- 
dand can vefer to the section “Use of the 
Soils for Woodland.” In that section the 
soils in the county are grouped according 
to their suitability for trees, and factors at- 
fecting the management of woodland are 
explained. 

Widlife managers, naturalists, and 
sportsmen will find, in the section “Use of 
the Soils for Wildlife,” information about 
the wildlife in the county. 

Engineers and builders will want to re- 
fer to the section “Use of the Soils for 
Engineering.” Tables in that section show 
characteristics of the soils that affect 
engineering. 

Scientists and others who are interested 
will find information about how the soils 
were formed and how they were classified 
in the section “Formation, Morphology, 
and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their man- 
agement in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Clark County will be es- 
pele interested in the section “General 

oil Map,” where broad patterns of soils 
are described. They may also be interested 
in the section “General Nature of the 
County,” which gives additional informa- 
tion about the county. 
a ee 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed 
in 1961. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
statements in the report refer to conditions 
in the county at that time. The soil survey 
of Clark County was made as part of the 
technical assistance furnished by the Soil 
Conservation Service to the Clark County 
Soil Conservation District. 


Cover picture: Cattle grazing on bluegrass pasture. The agri- 
culture of Clark County is based largely on the raising of cattle. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 


LARK COUNTY, which is in the northeastern part 

of Kentucky (fig. 1), has an area of 259 square miles, 

or 165,760 acres. The county is bounded on the north 
by Bourbon County and on the east by Montgomery and 
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Figure 1—Location of Clark County in Kentucky. 


Powell Counties. Fayette County lies to the west, and 
the southern boundary is formed by the Red and Ken- 
tucky Rivers. Winchester is the county seat. It is mid- 
wey between Louisville and Ashland on U.S. Highway 

o. 60. 

The county lies in four physiographic sections, and 
the topography ranges from gently undulating to steep. 
The western part is in the Inner Bluegrass section, which 
is undulating and gently rolling and has many tree-shaded 
pastures. Next is the section called Flills of the Blue- 
grass, where the terrain is hilly and has winding ridges 
and valleys. An irregular northeast-southwest strip just 
east of Ruckerville is part of the Outer Bluegrass section ; 
it resembles the Inner Bluegrass section but is more 
rolling. The southeastern end of the county is in the 
Knobs section. The Knobs section is gently rolling, ex- 
cept for the conical, flat-topped hills that furnish its 
name. 

Agriculture has been important since the county was 
first settled. Corn and small grains were the most im- 
portant crops at one time, but in recent years the trend 
has been toward grassland agriculture. The climate of 
the county is temperate and humid, and there are only 
short periods of excessive heat or cold. Also, rainfall is 
fairly evenly distributed. As a result, the growing sea- 
son is favorable for the production of grasses and legumes. 
Tt is long enough to permit more than one cutting of 
perennial hay crops, and there is ample time for the 
harvesting of corn. 


General Soil Map 


After study of the soils in a locality and the way they are 
arranged, it is possible to make a general map that shows 
several main patterns of soils, called soil associations. 
Such a map is the colored general soil map in the back of 
this report. Each association, as a rule, contains a few 
major soils and several minor soils, in a pattern that is 
characteristic although not strictly uniform, 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
in some or in many properties; for example, slope, depth, 
stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, the general soil 
map shows, not the kind of soil at any particular place, 
but patterns of soils, in each of which there are several 
different kinds of soils. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soils of one soil association may 
also be present in another association, but in a different 
pattern. 

The general map is useful to people who want a gen- 
eral idea of the soils, who want to compare different 
parts of a county, or who want to know the possible 
location of good-sized areas suitable for a certain kind of 
farming or other land use. 


1. Maury-McAfee-Salvisa Association 


Undulating, deep or moderately deep soils of uplands; 
most of them high in phosphate 


This association consists of gently sloping soils on broad 
ridgetops and of somewhat steeper soils that are adjacent 
to drainageways and around sinkholes. The areas are in 
the southwestern part of the county. There the topog- 
raphy is irregular and has many slight depressions. 
There are also some sharply breaking slopes around sink- 
holes that lead to subterranean caverns. The difference 
in elevation between the ridgetops and the bottoms of the 
drainageways averages about 50 feet. The bottoms are 
generally only a little wider than is required for the re- 
moval of runoff from a normally heavy rainstorm. This 
association occupies about 7 percent of the county. 

The Maury, McAfee, and Salvisa soils are dominant 
in this association (fig. 2). Maury soils, on broad ridge- 
tops, make up 75 percent of the association. They are 
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Figure 2.—Major soil series in soil association 1, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils 
formed. 


gently sloping, deep, and well drained. The McAfeeand 2, MecAfee-Salvisa-Ashwood Association 
Salvisa soils, in sloping to sharply breaking areas next } 

to drainageways and around upland depressions, make <fostly strongly sloping to steep, shallow to moderately 
up about 15 percent of the association. They are mod- deep, droughty, clayey soils of uplands 


erately deep and well drained. Like the Maury soils, they This association consists of strongly sloping to steep 
formed in material from high-grade, phosphatic limestone. — goits on rolling ridgetops that are deeply dissected by many 
The remainder of the association consists of Rock land drains. The areas are in the southwestern part of the 
and well-drained soils on bottom lands. ; county and are underlain by high-grade limestone. The 
All of the acreage is in open fields that have a scattering ridgetops are generally narrow, and the slopes break 
of large, overmature oaks, maples, and hickory trees. The abruptly to steep hillsides. Along the streams the areas 
areas are used mainly for bluegrass pasture and hay, but aye narrow, have little or no alluvial deposit, and are 
tobacco and corn are grown on some of the acreage. bordered by steep, shallow soils and Rock land. Where 
The farms average about 350 acres in size. They are there are limestone blufts, mostly along the Kentucky 
generally operated by the owner, but some of the farms River and along the lower stretches of tributary streams, 
are worked by tenants for absentee owners. Raising live- differences in elevation of as much as 350 feet occur within 
stock and growing tobacco are the main agricultural enter- 4 distance of less than three-eighths of a mile. The 
prises. Much of the burley tobacco in the county is grown association occupies about 5 percent of the county. 
by tenants on farms in this association under a share agree- Dominant in this association are the McAfee, Salvisa, 
ment with the owner. and Ashwood soils (fig. 83). McAfee soils, on the rolling 
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Figure 3.—Major soil series in soil association 2, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 
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ridgetops, make up 65 percent of the association. In 
other areas McAfee soils are on the upper part of the 
slopes and are closely associated with the Salvisa soils. 
The soils of both series are moderately deep, and they 
make up 15 percent of the acreage. The Ashwood soils 
are shallow and are generally on steep side slopes in close 
association with Rock land. The Ashwood soils and Rock 
land make up another 15 percent of the acreage. The 
remainder of the association is made up mostly of soils 
in small plots on bottom lands and of deep Maury soils 
on broad ridges. 

On tthe steep slopes the soils are mostly wooded. The 
trees on the rocky bluffs are low-grade, poorly formed 
hardwoods. Stands of cedar are common on the Ashwood 
soils, especially in areas that were cleared at one time. 
The remaining acreage is used mainly for pasture. Some 
of the grazing areas receive little or no management and 
are somewhat brushy. Because the soils are droughty, 
little cultivation is done other than that needed for grow- 
ing tobacco, A few farms are large, but most of the 
farms are about 150 acres in size. HRaising livestock and 
growing tobacco are the main farm enterprises. 

Predominantly steep slopes and nearness of bedrock 
to the surface make most soils in this association poorl 
suited to cultivation. The small acreage suitable for cul- 
tivated crops is on the ridgetops. The potential produc- 
tivity for trees is fair for oaks and good for redcedar. 


3. Hampshire-Mercer Association 


Undulating, deep or moderately deep, well drained or 
moderately well drained, medium-teatured, fertile soils of 
uplands 


This association is made up of soils on broad ridgetops 
and in shallow valleys. Most of the areas are in the north- 
western part of the county, but a narrow area extends into 
the south iveatartl part. The underlying rock is mainly 
limestone, but in places it is calcareous shale. On the 
ridgetops the soils are gently sloping, arid in most places 
the drop of the slope to the valley floors is long and even. 
The difference in elevation between the ridgetops and 
the valley floors is generally about 50 feet. In most places 
alluvial material has accumulated along the streams. 
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Along the lower reaches of the major streams, the bottom 
lands are as much as one-fourth mile wide. This asso- 
ciation occupies about 28 percent of the county. : 

The Hampshire and Mercer soils are dominant in this 
association tg. 4). The Hampshire soils are on all the 
upland slopes and make up 60 percent of the association. 
They are deep and well drained to moderately well 
drained. The Mercer and Loradale soils, on the ridgetops, 
make up 30 percent of the association. The Mercer soils 
are moderately deep, have a compact zone in the lower part 
of the subsoil, and are moderately well drained. Loradale 
soils are deep and well drained. The remainder of the as- 
sociation is made up of soils that have rock outcrops and 
of soils on the bottom lands and on toe slopes. 

This association consists of large expanses of bluegrass 
pasture interspersed with cultivated fields and hayfields. 
The farms are large, and a few are more than 1,000 acres 
in size. Growing tobacco and raising livestock are the 
major farm enterprises. Most of the corn that is grown 
is fed to the livestock on the farms. Much of the acreage 
in pasture is managed for the production of bluegrass 
seed, 

Generally, the larger farms are managed by the owners 
with the help of hired labor and of tenants who take 
care of the tobacco crop. Most of the smaller farms are 
worked by the owner and by tenants who live on the farm. 


4, Hampshire-Salvisa Association 


Mostly strongly sloping, deep or moderately deep, well- 
drained soils, with clayey subsoil, of uplands 


This association consists of soils on fairly narrow, roll- 
ing ridgetops and level bottom lands. The areas are in 
a narrow belt that extends from the southwest to the 
northeast just east of Winchester. The ridgetops are 
about 150 feet above the valley floors, which are seldom 
more than 150 feet wide. The side slopes range from 12 
to 20 percent. This association makes up about 4 percent 
of the county. 

Dominant in this association are the Hampshire and 
Salvisa soils (fig. 5). These soils formed mainly from 
limestone but partly from calcareous shale. Hampshire 
soils are on all the upland slopes, and they make up 60 


Figure 4.—Major soil series in soil association 3, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent. rocks from which the soils formed. 
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Figure 5.—Major soil series in soil association 4, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 


percent of the association. They are deep and well drained 
to moderately well drained. Salvisa soils are steeper than 
the Hampshire soils and generally are moderately deep 
and well drained. They make up 25 percent of the associa- 
tion. The remainder of the association is made up of soils 
on bottom lands that are mostly somewhat poorly drained, 
of soils on toe slopes, and of scattered soils on ridgetops 
that formed in material from calcareous shale. 

Most of this association is in pasture, but the more pro- 
ductive soils on the ridgetops and toe slopes are in tobacco 
and corn. Hay crops are generally grown on the more 
productive soils in the years that the soils are not used for 
row crops. 

The farms are mostly about 150 acres in size and are 
operated by the owner with the help of neighbors who 
exchange work. The amount of tobacco grown is small, 
and the cutting and hanging of the crop can generally be 
satisfactorily handled with the help of neighbors. 
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Predominantly strong slopes and outcrops of rock in 
many places make the soils in this association poorly 
suited to cultivation. The soils are also somewhat 
droughty. Consequently, much of the pasture is of low 
quality. ‘The soils are better suited to Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue than to other grasses, and many of the improved 
pastures are planted to that grass. 


5. Eden-Culleoka Association 


Mostly steep, fertile, somewhat droughty soils of deeply 
dissected uplands 


This soil association consists mainly of steep soils in 
hilly areas dissected by many drains. The areas are made 
up of long, narrow ridges that have many offshooting spur 
ridges. They are along the southern boundary of the 
county. The difference in elevation between the ridgetops 
and. the valley floors is mostly about 150 feet, but along 
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Figure 6.—Major soil series in soil association 5, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 
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the Kentucky River the ridgetops are generally 300 feet 
above the valley floors. The side slopes range from 20 to 
50 percent. This association occupies about 6 percent of 
the county. 

The Eden and Culleoka soils are about evenly distrib- 
uted throughout this soil association, and they make up 
80 percent of the acreage (fig. 6). Eden soils are on the 
lower slopes. They are clayey and, in some places, rocky. 
Culleoka soils are on the upper slopes and on some of the 
ridgetops. They formed in material from soft, calcareous 
shale and are silty and permeable. 

The remainder of the area is made up mostly of soils 
along the ridges, and these soils were derived from lime- 
stone and are somewhat clayey. Also, there are areas of 
Rock land on steep slopes and soils on narrow bottoms 
that are mostly wet or are moderately deep to rock. 

Much of this association is in pasture of poor quality. 
About 20 percent is covered by low-grade hardwoods that 
grow mostly on the steep, rocky soils. Cultivation is 
mostly on the ridges, but a small acreage on the toe slopes 
that are above flood level is also cultivated. 

Most of the farms are less than 100 acres in size and 
are of the subsistence type. Sales of tobacco and livestock 
products provide much of the farm income. 

Predominantly steep slopes and nearness of bedrock 
to the surface make the soils in this association poorly 
suited to cultivation. The potential production for trees 
is fair for oak and good for redcedar. 


6. Lowell-Shelbyville Association 


Undulating, deep or moderately deep, mostly well-drained, 
medium-teatured soils of uplands 


This association consists of gently sloping soils on broad 
ridgetops and of somewhat steep soils that are adjacent to 
drainageways. There are four disconnected areas in the 
association, and they are all in the southeastern part of 
the county. The topography is a rolling plateau sur- 
rounded by rough, broken land. The difference in eleva- 
tion from the ridgetops to the edges of the surrounding 
rough land is about 100 feet. The side slopes range from 
6 to 20 percent, and in most places the slopes break evenly 
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to the narrow drainageways. This association occupies 
about 9 percent of the county. 

The Lowell and Shelbyville soils are dominant in this 
association (fig. 7). Lowell soils make up 60 percent of 
the association. ‘They are on all slopes, but most areas are 
on the somewhat steep slopes. Shelbyville soils make up 
20 percent, and they are mostly on. the gently sloping 
ridgetops. The Lowell soils are underlain by limestone 
and calcareous shale, but the Shelbyville soils are under- 
lain. by limestone. 

Most of the remaining acreage is mace up of moderately 
well drained Bedford soils, on the flat ridgetops, and of 
Culleoka and Otway soils, near the breaks of the slopes. 
The valley floors are narrow, and in those areas the soils 
are of minor extent. 

There are more general farms in this association than 
in any of the other associations in the county. Pastures 
are important, but more grain is grown for feed than in 
other parts of the county. Many fields are in tobacco, corn, 
small grain, and hay. ‘The cultivated fields are generally 
on the ridgetops. Small patches of woodland are on a 
few of the steep slopes. 

A few farms in this association are large, but most of 
them are about 150 acres in size. Most of the farms are 
operated by the owner. Some of the large farms have a 
tenant who takes care of the tobacco crop and works on 
the farm for wages when not busy with the tobacco crop. 


7. Eden-Lowell-Culleoka Association 


Deeply dissected uplands—deep, well-drained, gently slop- 
ing sous, with clayey subsoil, on ridges, and steep, fertile, 
somewhat droughty soils on side slopes 

This association consists of soils on narrow, winding 
ridgetops and steep hills that are dissected by many drains. 
The areas are in a generally broad belt that extends across 
the southeastern half of the county. The ridgetops are 
about 200 feet above the long, crooked, narrow valley floors. 
The bottoms are nearly level and are generally no more 
than 100 feet wide. The side slopes range from 20 to 50 
percent. This association occupies about 15 percent of the 
county. 
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Figure 7.—Major soil series in soil association 6, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 
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Figure 8.—Major soil series in soil association 7, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 


Dominant in this association are the Eden, Lowell, and 
Culleoka soils (fig. 8). Eden soils are on all of the upland 
slopes and they make up 45 percent of the association. 
These soils are clayey and formed in material from cal- 
careous shale and siltstone. Lowell soils are mostly on 
the upper slopes and the ridgetops, and they make up 25 
pereent of the association. Most of the Lowell soils, espe- 
cially those on the side slopes, are clayey, and in many 
places they have outcrops of limestone. The Culleoka 
soils, on the upper side slopes and some of the ridgetops, 
make up 15 percent of the association. They formed in 
material from highly weathered, soft, calcareous shale and 
are silty and permeable. 

The remainder of the association is made up of upland 
soils underlain by limestone and of soils on toe slopes 
and on bottom lands. Some of these minor upland soils 
are shallow and hard to till because of rocks, but others 
are deep and easily tilled. Most of the soils on the bottom 
lands have restricted drainage. 

Most of the acreage in this association is in pasture. 
Tobacco is the main row crop, but some corn is grown. 
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Hay is grown im some places, mostly on soils that are 
plowed periodically for tobacco. Thickets of black locust 
and stands of brushy, low-grade hardwoods cover about 
5 percent of the association. Cultivated crops are grown 
mostly on the more productive soils on the ridgetops, on 
the toe slopes, and on the bottom lands that are not 
flooded, The pastures generally receive little manage- 
ment. Mowing is done late in the growing season, and 
the pastures are weedy and contain many inferior annual 
grasses. The pasture plants are lush and verdant early 
in spring, but by midsummer they are brown and stemmy. 

A. few of the farms are large, but most of them are 
about 150 acres in size. They are mainly subsistence 
farms that have only a small acreage suited to cultiva- 
tion. The farms generally have a small acreage in burley 
tobacco and a few acres in corn and pasture. If the 
pastures are well managed, they have high production po- 
tential, especially for the raising of sheep. Early lambs 


raised on grass reach market size before midsummer, after 
which the productivity of the pastures is low. 
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Figure 9.—Major soil series in soil association 8, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 


CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 7 


8. Hampshire-Salvisa-Lowell Association 


Dominantly strongly sloping uplands—deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping soils, with clayey subsoil, on 
ridges, and moderately deep, strongly sloping, clayey soils 
on side slopes 


This association consists of gently sloping soils on 
rolling ridgetops dissected by many drains, and of 
strongly sloping soils on side slopes. The areas are in 
the northeastern part of the county. The ridgetops are 
fairly broad, and they are about 75 feet above the valley 
floors. The valley bottoms are generally no more than 
200 feet wide. The side slopes range from 12 to 20 per- 
cent. This association occupies about 6 percent of the 
county. 

The Hampshire, Salvisa, and Lowell soils account for 
95 percent of the acreage of this association (fig. 9), and 
their acreage is about equal in size. Lowell soils are 
mostly in the northern part of the association; the Hamp- 
shire soils are mostly in the southern part; and the SeE 
visa soils are distributed throughout. Hampshire soils 
are underlain by limestone. They are deep, have a clayey 
subsoil, and are on the lower slopes. Salvisa soils are 
moderately deep, are clayey and somewhat rocky, and 
have outcrops of limestone. They are closely associated 
with the Hampshire soils. The Lowell soils are on the 
steep upper slopes and on the ridgetops. On the steep 
slopes they are generally moderately deep, are clayey, 
and have outcrops of limestone; on the ridgetops they are 
deep and generally formed partly in material from shale. 

The remainder of the association is made up of soils on 
bottom lands and of a few areas of rocky soils on sharply 
breaking slopes. 

Most cultivated areas in this association are on the ridges 
and in the valleys. The farms are mostly about 200 acres 
in size, but a few farms are larger. Much of the farm in- 
come comes from the sale of tobacco, but some comes from 
the sale of livestock. Beef cattle are generally raised to 
market weight by grazing the calves and cows together and 
letting the calves nurse for several months to supplement 
the feed they get from the pastures. Corn is grown in 
some places and fed to the calves to increase their growth. 
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9. Otway-Beasley Association 


Deeply dissected uplands—shallow to moderately deep, 
dominantly droughty, sloping and steep soils, and some 
fairly wide bottoms 


This association consists of soils on long ridges that 
break sharply to fairly wide bottoms. The areas are in 
the southeastern part of the county. The ridgetops range 
from fairly narrow to broad. They are about 150 feet 
above the valley floors, except along the Kentucky River 
where some ridgetops rise to 300 feet above the bottoms. 
The bottoms are level and range up to 1,000 feet in width. 
The side slopes are steep; the slope ranges from 20 to 50 
percent. This association makes up about 9 percent, of the 
county. 

Dominant in this association are the Otway and Beasley 
soils (fig.10). Otway soils, on narrow ridgetops and steep 
side slopes, make up 70 percent of the association. ‘These 
soils formed in material from soft, calcareous shale. They 
are shallow and in many places have fragments of shale 
throughout their profile. Beasley soils are on some of the 
broad ridgetops, and they make up 5 percent of the asso- 
ciation, They formed partly in material from calcareous 
shale and partly in material from limestone. 

The remaining 25 percent of the association consists of 
soils in steep rocky areas, of soils on old, high terraces on 
the broad ridgetops, and of soils on bottom lands and toe 
slopes. Also on the broad ridgetops are a few soils formed 
partly in material from acid shale. Most of the soils on 
bottom lands on the narrow valley floors are poorly 
drained, but the Egam soils, on wide bottoms along the 
major streams, are well drained and occupy fairly large 
areas. 

Most of this association is in native pasture. About 20 
percent of the association is wooded, and redcedar is the 
dominant tree. The cultivated areas are mostly in the 
valleys and on the broad ridges. 

A few of the farms are large, but most of them are 
about 100 acres in size. They are mainly subsistence 


farms that have only a small acreage suited to cultivation. 
A small amount of burley tobacco is generally grown on 
most farms. 


Tf the farm includes some soils on broad 
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Figure 10—Major soil series in soil association 9, their relationship to the landseape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 
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ridgetops and some well-drained soils on the bottom lands, 
a few acres are planted to corn. 

Many of the soils on the hillsides have been cultivated 
or overgrazed. As a result, many of the hillsides have 
gullied areas that support no vegetation. Continued graz- 
ing and trampling of these areas by livestock prevents 
vegetation from becoming established. Redeedar grows 
naturally on the Otway soils if those soils are protected 
from grazing. 


10. Colyer-Trappist-Muse Association 


Deeply dissected wplands—shallow, droughty soils of low 
fertility on sloping ridges and on steep slopes, and some 
gently sloping to steep, deep to moderately deep soils on 
lower slopes 


This association consists of steep, hilly soils and of soils 
on broad flats. The areas are in the southeastern part 
of the county. In the hilly part of this association, long, 
narrow ridges, dissected by many drains, are dominant. 
The flatlands are at the base of the hills. The tops of the 
ridges are nearly 300 feet above the stream channels and 
about 100 feet aor the flats. The stream channels have 
narrow bottoms, but the flats, which are in positions that 
resemble benches between the ridgetops and valley floors, 
are nearly a mile across in places. This association makes 
up about 6 percent of the county. 

The Colyer, Trappist, and Muse soils are dominant in 
this association (fig. 11). Colyer soils are mostly on steep 
side slopes, and they make up 60 percent of the associa- 
tion. They are shallow and shaly. Trappist soils, on 
broad ridgetops, make wp 15 percent of the area. They 
also formed in material from shale, but they are deep. 
The Muse soils are deep; they are on toe slopes at the 
base of hills underlain by shale, and they make up 10 
percent of the area. 

The remainder of the association consists of a few soils 
that are on the bottom lands and are mostly poorly 
drained, and of soils on the flats. The soils of the broad, 
nearly level flatlands generally have somewhat restricted 
internal drainage. These soils formed on terraces in old 
alluvium. They are closely associated with the Hagers- 
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town soils, which are well drained and are underlain by 
limestone. They are also associated with other well- 
drained soils that formed in material from black shale. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of steep soils in this 
association is in trees. Second-growth stands of Virginia 
pine, and mixed stands of pine and hardwood, provide 
most of the forest cover. The hardwoods are mostly in- 
ferior in quality and form, and they are not desirable for 
lumber. The softwoods are generally small, and board- 
foot yields for the number of trees cut are extremely 
low. Operators of small sawmills in this association gain 
only a small profit, even if they cut operating costs dras- 
tically. Most of the cultivated soils are on the broad, 
nearly level benches. Tile systems that improve drainage 
have been installed recently, and corn and hay are now 
grown intensively. 

Most of the farms are small. The owners of many of 
these small farms maintain them only as homesites, and 
they earn much of their living by outside employment. 
If the hardwood trees are removed by chemical treat- 
ment, the shaly, hilly soils can be planted to pines, which 
are better suited to the soils. 


11. Otway-Fleming-Shrouts Association 


Deeply dissected uplands—genily sloping, moderately 
deep soils, with clayey subsoil, on ridges, and steep, mostly 
shallow, clayey soils on side slopes 


This association consists of gently sloping soils on roll- 
ing ridgetops and of steep soils on side slopes. The areas 
are in the southeastern part of the county. The ridgetops 
are fairly narrow and have been cut into an irregular pat- 
tern by many drains. The Red River bottoms are about 
200 feet lower than the crests of the ridges and are seldom 
more than 1,000 feet wide. The side slopes range from 
20 to 50 percent. This association occupies about 5 per- 
cent of the county. 

Dominant in this association are the Otway, Fleming, 
and Shrouts soils (fig. 12). Otway soils, mostly on nar- 
row ridgetops and steep side slopes, make up 60 percent 
of the association. They formed in material from cal- 
careous shale, and in most places they have fragments of 
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Figure 11—Major soil series in soil association 16, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 
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Figure 12.—Major soil series in soil association 11, their relationship to the landscape, and the parent rocks from which the soils formed. 


shale throughout the profile. The Fleming and Shrouts 
soils combined make up 80 percent of the association. 
They are mostly on hillside benches and formed in mate- 
rial from limestone and alkaline clay shale. AJ] of these 
soils are shallow to moderately deep and are droughty. 

The remainder of the association consists of Rock land, 
of soils on bottom lands that are mostly poorly drained, 
and of coarse-textured soils on terraces. 

Much of this association is in pasture of low quality. 
Most cultivated areas are on bottom lands along the Red 
River and in a few places on the broad ridgetops. Wood- 
land, mostly on the steep, rocky soils, covers about 25 
percent of the association. Cedar is the main tree grown. 
Tobacco and corn are the chief cultivated crops, and most 
of the corn is harvested and fed to livestock on the farms. 

The farms are small and are mainly of the subsistence 
type. A small acreage of burley tobacco provides most of 
the farm income. Generally, calves are brought to market 
size by grazing them in the same pasture with the cows 
and letting them nurse to supplement the feed they get 
from the pastures. On a few farms there are large areas 
of bottom lands. On those farms beef cattle are fed to 


market size entirely on grass. 


How Soils Are Mapped 
and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Clark County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. Ag they traveled over the county, they ob- 
served steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug many 
holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence 
of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from 
the surface down into the parent material that has not 
been changed much by leaching or by roots of plants. 


The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. To use this report efficiently, it is 
necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a 
local goil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town 
or other geographic feature near the place where a soil 
of that series was first observed and mapped. Lowell and 
Maury, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in those characteristics that go 
with their behavior in the natural, untouched Iandseape. 
Soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the 
surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other char- 
acteristic that affects the use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that are alike except for 
texture of their surface layer. According to such differ- 
ences in texture, separations called soil types are made. 
Within a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the 
same texture belong to one soil type. Lowell silt, loam 
and Lowell silty clay loam are two soil types in the Lowell 
series. The difference in texture of their surface layers is 
apparent from their names. 

ome soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or some other feature affecting 
their use, that practical suggestions about their manage- 
ment could not be made if they were shown on the soil map 
as one unit. Such soil types are divided into soil phases. 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases of Lowell silt loam, 
a soil type that ranges from nearly level to steep. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These pho- 
tographs show woodland, buildings, field borders, trees, 
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and other details that greatly help in drawing boundaries 
accurately. The soil map in the back of this report was 
prepared from the aeria] photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful m planning 
management of farms and fields, « mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists have 
a problem of delineating areas where different kinds of 
soils are so intricately mixed, and so small in size, that 
it is not practical to show them separately on the map. 
Therefore, they show this mixture of soils as one mapping 
unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil complex 
is named for the major soil series in it, for example, Flem- 
ing-Shrouts complex. Also, on most soil maps, areas are 
shown that are so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently 
worked by wind and water that they cannot be called soils. 
These areas are shown on a soil map like other mapping 
units, but they are given descriptive names, such as Gullied 
land or Rock Jand, and are called land types rather than 
soils, 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and_ for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in a way that is reaclily useful to different groups 
of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, managers of 
woodland, engineers, and homeowners. Grouping soils 
that are similar in suitability for each specified use is the 
method of organization commonly used in the soil survey 
report. Based on the yield and practice tables and other 
data, the soil scientists set up trial groups, and test, them 
by further study and by consultation with farmers, agron- 
omists, engineers, and others. Then, the scientists adjust 
the groups according to the results of their studies and 
consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved 
reflect, up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their be- 
havior under present, methods of use and management. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section is provided for those who want fairly de- 
tailed, nontechnical descriptions of the soi] series and map- 
ping units in Clark County. For more general informa- 
tion about the soils of the county, the reader can refer to 
the section “General Soil Map,” in which broad patterns of 
soils are described; or, if he wants detailed, technical ce- 
scriptions of soil series he can refer to the section “Forma- 
tion, Morphology, and Classification of Soils.” 

In the pages that follow, the soil series and mapping 
units of the county are described in alphabetic order, by 


soil series name. Each series is described, and then the 
individual mapping units of that series. A soil profile is 
described for each series, and this profile is considered 
representative, or typical, for all mapping units of that 
series. The profile of some mapping units in a series will 
differ somewhat from the representative profile, but these 
differences are evident in the name of each mapping unit 
or are pointed out in its description. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map in the back of the report. The 
description of each mapping unit ends with a reference 
to the capability unit and woodland suitability group in 
which the soil has been placed. Capability units and 
woodland suitability groups are described in the sections 
“Use of the Soils for Crops and Pasture” and “Use of the 
Soils for Woodland.” 

Descriptions of soil series and mapping units contain 
some technical terms because there is no nontechnical term 
that conveys precisely the same meaning. Technical terms 
are defined in the Glossary. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of the soils are 
given in table 1. Their location is shown on the soil map 
at the back of the report. 


Allegheny Series 


The Allegheny series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
derived from old alluvial sediments. These soils are gently 
sloping to strongly sloping and are on second bottoms and 
on ridgetops where the sediments cap residual material. 
Where not eroded, these soils have a dark-brown surface 
layer that overlies dark yellowish-brown and gray fine 
sandy clay loam. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, very friable loam. 

7 to 28 inches, dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam; angular 
blocky structure. 

28 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam that is 
mottled with pale brown and gray. 

The thickness of the layers varies with the position and 
location of the soils. The surface layer ranges from silt 
loam to fine sandy loam in texture and from dark brown 
to brown in color. In some places there is a weak fragipan 
in the lower part of the subsoil. This layer has the gray- 
ish color of a fragipan but lacks noticeable compaction. 
Because of the depth at which it occurs and because of 
its lack of compaction, the fragipan layer is believed to 
have no influence on the drainage of the Allegheny soils. 

These soils are medium to low in organic matter, very 
strongly acid, and moderately high in natural fertility. 

Allegheny soils are in the southeastern part of the 
county on low terraces along the Kentucky River and on 
ridgetops as high as 300 feet above the river. Most areas 
are used for corn, tobacco, pasture grasses, and hay, Small 
patches of Virginia pine have grown up in abandoned 
fields, 

Allegheny soils are easy to till and can be used for all 
the crops common to the county. Large amounts of lime 
are required, however, for successful growth of most 
legumes. All crops grown on these soils respond well to 
commercial fertilizer, barnyard manure, and = green 
manure. 

Allegheny loam, 2 te 6 percent slopes {Ag8).—This is 
a deep, well-drained, somewhat sandy soil. It is on broad 
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Taste 1.—Appromimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil 


Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __._---- 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded _-_ 
Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 pereent 
slopes, eroded____---.-.------.---~------- 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..__-.-- 
Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-____.-- 
Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_______ 
Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._.---- 
Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.____- 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__.___- 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded_. 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded _ 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes.._.------.----------------- 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 
pereent slopes._..------------------------ 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 
percent slopes___..--_---------------_--- 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded._.._.__.----------- 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__--___- 
Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.._._- 
Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_--___- 
Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._..._- 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______. 
Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Croded ss, a5 cisco eee ee ek ae tes 
Bruno loamy fine sand____-----____--.------ 
Burgin silty clay loam___._.-...------------ 
Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-_--_- 
Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_-_-_- 
Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.._--.- 
Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes__.--~- 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___._.-..----------- 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__-----.--_--.------ 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent 
slopes, severely eroded 
Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....--. 
Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
OTOdC se a desea ee wee e ee otek eee ee 
Culleoka 
eroded 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
OPOdCd a= sai8 tran fw Le ig Te oe 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded___--._..-.------------.--.-- 
Culleoka 
slopes, eroded__----_._.-------.2- =o --- 
Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded 


. eroded 
Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
GrOded on tee na ae ee oaeeocsiad oe 
Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, scverely 
eroded 
Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
croded 
Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded___---_.__--------~-.------ 


11 


Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 

358 0. 2 Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
532 3 Seven] y GrOdbd oe oe oS wee be dee od 2, 030 1.2 
Eigam silt loam___.-_----------..----------- 2, 160 1.3 
168 -1 Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 
111 ol percent slopes__.-._...-.----------------- 705 4 
282 22) Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, | 
146 vl severely eroded_-...__-------------------- 242 ei, 
205 1 Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, 
926 6 severely eroded_...___...---.-~__-_ .------ 865 5 
428 3 Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 397 we 
397 oe Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes_ 5385 23 
311 2 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent 
slOpeSo e222 saan Sere ee sete a Ree 2, 1384 1.3 
327 se Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_--------.---------- 1, 8380 Li 
722 4 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent 
SlO PCS) -2ecce so cehoeue cheese eel 199 .1 
675 4 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, severely eroded_____-.---_--------- 209 at 
615 .4 Guilied land .22.<-s40cceee seep lee 95 v1 
Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._. 94 -1 
649 4 Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __ 309 2 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

1, 125 .7 Crodéd 2022 scot tee once cece noe tae 148 .1 
245 oe Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_ --_--- 10, 169 6.1 
438 .3 Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

182 al CONC ss nee cr asset oe ew eaee Mercere 2, 390 1,4 

675 .4 Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___-_- 2, 745 17 
271 2 Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

252 12 CrOded net ee ek ee alaskense 18, 127 7.9 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

1, 821 ld eroded! so ete a od an eee Se 768 .6 
Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 

228 al slopes, severely eroded____.__._-----.------ 337 .2 

398 .2 Huntington silt loam___-...--.-------------- 4, 312 2.6 

Huntington silt loam, shallow__------.--.---- 464 13 

763 5 Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams..___._.- 722 4 

157 il Lindside silt loam___------.-.-------------- 2, 545 15 

208 .1 Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes....._- 2,727 16 

469 2a Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.__-_ 764 2b 
972 .6 Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

899 5 Croded secs. noc see cs tet eee sees 982 .6 

1, 802 1.1 Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes...._._-- 1, 166 .7 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, croded____ 899 £5 
352 2 Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12-percent slopes_.__-_-- 495 .3 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded__j 4, 580 2.8 
534 .3 Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, croded_| 3, 001 1.8 
Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_! 3, 522 2.1 

1, 312 8 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

328 .2 severely eroded______-__-._--_-.---- 4-2 223 1 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 

1, 688 1.0 slopes, severely eroded____.__.-.---.-_.--- 445 oo 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent 

841 6 slopes, severely eroded___...__-...---...-- 1, 106 .7 
Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

4, 791 2.9 severely eroded___._.----_...-.-----~--_- 402 .2 
Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

514 3 Severely @rOd@d i... a ee wee nee Beene wee 459 3 
Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

1, 487 9 severely eroded__-__-------.-------------- 882 5 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent 

1, 340 .8 slopes, eroded_._______-----.----------__- 808 .5 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 

368 2 slopes, eroded__________---._-------- 732 4 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 pereent 

2, 3388 14 slopes, eroded.._________---_-.-------- 2. 630 J4 

Made land.c2s2 52 wo aoe ch ec ee ooeee 157 .1 

379 72 Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.-. x 551 3 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..__-._- 3, 961 2.4 

281 ee Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ 410 3 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.-_-.-_- 573 .3 

713 4 Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 807 5 

MeAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.__.-__ 779 25 

295, 2 McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.__-__.- 734 4 
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Taste 1.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils—Continued 


Soil Acres | Percent 
MeAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 

verely eroded_.__-_---_------------------- 349 0. 2 
MeAfce silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

GPOUC guns encase eh aun kd Gen haere ae 354, aid 
McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

eroded 2 -co 2k ceo teee el ile Lets sn 4, 519 2.7 
MeAfec silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

eroded:.2 52225 250s Sees eben ete eee 2,775 Ls 
MeAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

OPO OOS, oa talc: wecten eS melee wien aug Weta wcistn Se Sear 274 fe 
MeAfece very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 

percent slopes, eroded_..---_----.--------- 367 2 
MeAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 

percent slopes, eroded.__..-..------------- 847 .2 
Melvin silt loam._-.-.---------------------- 230 a: 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes _____--- 1, 627 1.0 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. _ - 267 2 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. __---- 530 .3 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __ 761 5 
Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes -_---- 333 2 
Monongahela loum, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

Crodeds.23 2.5 fete. Dee i ee 141 ml 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__ 393 ae 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_-_ 320 2 
Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_- 151 -1 
Newark silt loam__._.-.---.---------------- 3, 220 1.9 
Otway silty clay, 6 +o 12 percent slopes, severely 

Grodeds. wa See eee th eee esas 474 3 
Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. _-- 795 5 
Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 

OrodGd:. 2 ees kuhed ee osee teeta t eel 8, 086 4.9 


Soil Acres | Percent 
Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes__.-------- 982 0.6 
Robertsville silt loam. ._-...---.---------2--- 346 2 
Rock nid c.cccies cenckews oo ab icwoves cases 1, 556 9 
Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severcly 

CTOded oo nese oeo seks Ho Sse de eee ee 490 3 
Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 

OP OUR 23 ob US Jat ds eee ee eae eee ee 439 Pe: 
Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 

OTOUET. Uo sai oa eee ene bates pom 873 5 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

PNO0OO soe ees eee ok eee eee ese 666 4 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

ORO 8 ee os oxo eta tou he cect Seater aie OP 2a! 4,914 3. 0 
Salvisa silby clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

OIOUCN oly ans sao se rete Rete eee eee 3, 649 2.2 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

eroded 2.22 4U notes ote ee ueLeees 581 4 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_---- 2, 897 18 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded jusccse eS ok a oso oes aero ete | 301 12 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. .-- 625 4 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

Groded we ke cher ewes ee Sk Sear | 4,174 7 
Walt sition... Soe oe ents dened 559 .3 
Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..-.---.-- 812 £5 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.-.-- 537 3 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

GVO ed era Ce ae toate se ees. eee ee 920 6 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_ 532 2S 

Potal. achonsnsnonsseseaccesase ete set 165, 760 100. 0 


upland ridgetops and on neaxly level second bottoms along 
the major streams. The surface layer is dark-brown loam. 
The subsoil is brown silty clay loam. It grades to yellow- 
ish-brown fine sandy clay loam that is mottled with gray 
and pale brown at a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying Coy: is 
easy to till, and has a moderately permeable subsoil. It 
is strongly acid and moderately high in natural fertility. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. More lime than is 
generally used is needed for alfalfa and for most kinds of 
clover. If fertility is maintained and if erosion is con- 
trolled, this soil can be cropped year after year. (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 3) 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(AgC2}.—This is a deep, well-drained, somewhat sandy soil 
of the terraces. It has a plow layer of dark yellowish- 
brown, friable loam. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
loam. The substratum, at a depth below 30 inches, is 
yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam mottled with gray 
and pale brown. The surface layer is 6 to 10 inches thick 
and has material from the subsoil mixed into it. 

Some areas of this soil are on the side slopes of broad 
ridgetops in the uplands. Others are in narrow bands 
along drainageways of tributaries to the major streams. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity, is easy 
to till, and has a moderately permeable subsoil. It is 
strongly acid and moderately high in natural fertility. 
Crops on this soil respond well to fertilizer and lime. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. More lime than is gen- 
erally used is needed for alfalfa and for most kinds of 


clover. Practices that will maintain fertility, build up 
the supply of organic matter, and control erosion are 
farming on the contour, growing cover crops, and estab- 
lishing sod waterways. The soil should not be used for 
cultivated crops more than one-third of the time. (Capa- 
bility unit T1Ife-1; woodland suitability group 3) 

Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (AfD2)—This is a deep, well-drained, sandy soil of 
the terraces. Its plow layer is dark yellowish-brown, 
very friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is brown fine 
sandy clay loam that is mottled with pale brown and 
gray in the lower part. 

Some areas of this soil are on rough, broken side slopes 
of terraces in the uplands. Others are on low terraces 
that are strongly dissected by tributary streams, 

This sotl is medium in natural fertility, low in. organic 
matter, and moderately high in moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. The permeability of the subsoil is moderately rapid. 
The soil is strongly acid. It is easy to till and can be 
tilled within a wide range of moisture content. 

Because of the hazard of further erosion, this soil is 
not suited to frequent cultivation. A large amount of 
lime is needed for most leoumes. (Capability unit [Ve-1; 
woodland suitability group 3) 


Armour Series 


The Armour series consists of deep, well-drained, nearly 
level to sloping soils of the terraces and colluvial slopes. 
These soils formed in material washed mostly from the 
Maury, Braxton, and associated soils of the uplands. 
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Armour soils have a surface layer of dark-brown silt 
loam. Their subsoil is brown to reddish-brown silty clay 
loam that is finer textured in the lower part. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 15 inches, dark-brown silt loam; weak, fine, granular and 
subangular blocky structure ; friable. 

15 to 48 inches, strong-brown silty clay loam; moderate, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable. 

48 inches +, reddish-brown to yellowish-red silty clay; mod- 
erate, subangular blocky structure. 

The thickness of the solum and the texture of the soils 
vary according to the source of the alluvium and the 
depth of the deposit. In places the soils contain chert 
washed from the Braxton soils. 

Armour soils are high in phosphate. 
high in organic matter, and medium acid. 

These soils are mostly in the southwestern part of the 
county in the Inner Bluegrass section, <All of the acreage 
has been cleared. The soils are highly productive of bur- 
ley tobacco, corn, and alfalfa. 

Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (ArA)—This is 
a deep, well-drained soil of low terraces and colluvial 
areas. It lies close to drainageways near soils of the up- 
lands where the sediments were derived from phosphatic 
limestone. In appearance, this soil is much the same as 
soils of the bottom lands. 

The surface layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. The 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam that grades to reddish- 
brown and yellowish-red silty clay in the lower part. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity and 
a moderately permeable subsoil. It is easily worked, med- 
ium acid, and highly fertile. Other than the scouring 
as the result of hillside runoff, it is not subject to erosion. 

Row crops can be grown year after year on this soil 
if cover crops are plowed down to maintain the supply 
of organic matter. (Capability unit I-3; woodland suit- 
ability group 3) 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (ArB).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the terraces formed in sediments 
from soils underlain by phosphatic limestone. It is m 
the Inner Bluegrass section and occurs along drainage- 
ways just above the bottom lands. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam, and the 
subsoil. is brown. to reddish-brown silty clay loam. In a 
few places few to many chert fragments are throughout 
the profile. 

This soil has high fertility and very high moisture- 
supplying capacity. It is medium acid, medium in 
organic matter, and easily worked. The hazard of erosion 
is moderately low. 

All locally grown. row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (ArC)—This 
is a deep, well-drained soil of the terraces that formed 
in sediments from soils underlain by phosphatic limestone. 
It is in the Inner Bluegrass section and occurs along 
drainageways just above the bottom lands. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. . The 
subsoil is brown silty clay loam that grades to reddish- 
brown silty clay at a depth of about 36 inches. 


They are fertile, 


This soil is high in natural fertility, very high in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, and medium acid. It is easily 
worked. The permeability of the subsoil is moderately 
slow. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and ero- 
sion. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) 


Ashton Series 


The Ashton series consists of nearly level to strongly 
sloping, deep, well-drained soils that are chiefly on low 
terraces and colluvial slopes, These soils formed in ma- 
terial washed from upland soils that were derived mainly 
from limestone but partly from calcareous sandstone and 
shale. Where not eroded, the Ashton soils have a dark- 
brown surface layer and a brown'to yellowish-brown sub- 
soil of silty clay loam. 

Representative profile: 

0'to 9 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

9 to 38 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam; weak to medium, 
subangular blocky structure. 

88 inches +, yellowish-brown silty clay; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure. 

Rounded quartzite pebbles occur throughout the upper 

art of the solum. These pebbles are few in most places, 
bak are numerous in some eroded areas. The solum of 
these soils ranges from 24 to 48 inches in thickness on the 
low terraces and colluvial slopes; it is shallower on the 
steeper slopes. In texture, the solum ranges from silt 
loam to silty clay loam or silty clay. The color of the 
subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to reddish brown. 
Thickness of the alluvial sediments over residual material 
ranges from 30 inches to several feet. 

Ashton soils are fertile, easily worked, and high in 
moisture-supplying capacity. These soils are in the Hills 
of the Bluegrass, in the Inner Bluegrass, and in the Outer 
Bluegrass sections of the county. Most areas haye been 
cleared and are used for all the crops commonly grown 
in the county. They are particularly well suited to bur- 
ley tobacco and corn. 

Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (AsA).—This is 
a deep, well-crained soil of low terraces. Its plow layer, 
a dark-brown, friable silt loam, grades to brown silty clay 
loam. The layers in the substratum are not well defined, 
and the soil material is weakly aggregated. 

This soil lies close to those drainageways where the sedi- 
ments were not derived from phosphatic rock. In appear- 
ance this soil is similar to soils of the bottom lands, but 
it has a better developed profile. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity, 
is easy to till, and has a moderately permeable subsoil. It 
is slightly to medium acid, but it is high in natural fer- 
tility. Other than the scouring as the result of hillside 
runoff, it is not subject to erosion. 

Row crops can be grown year after year on this soil if 
cover crops are plowed down to maintain the supply of 
organic matter. Pure stands of alfalfa can be grown 
without causing erosion. Legume-grass pastures produce 
excellent yields and remain vigorous for more than 5 years 
if the soil fertility is maintained. (Capability unit [-3; 
woodland suitability group 1) 
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Ashton silt loam, 2. to 6 percent slopes (As®).—This is 
a deep, well-drained soil on terraces and colluvial slopes. 

It occurs along drainageways just above the bottom 
lands. The plow layer is dark-brown silt loam, and the 
subsoil is dark-brown. silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
weakly aggregated, and the layers are not clearly defined. 

This soil has high fertility, has very high moisture- 
supplying capacity, and is slightly acid to medium acid. 
Tt is easy to till and has a moderately permeable subsoil. 
The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) ; 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (AsC)—This 
is a deep, well-drained soil.on terraces and toe slopes. 

It lies along drainageways just above the bottom. lands. 
The surface Inyer is dark-brown, friable silt loam, The 
subsoil is brown and weakly aggregated. The layers are 
not clearly defined. 

This soil is fertile, very high in moisture-supplying 
capacity, and easily worked. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderate. The soil is medium acid and 1s susceptible to 
moderate erosion. Crops grown on it respond well to fer- 
tilizer and lime. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil, If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and ero- 
sion. (Capability unit ITTe-1; woodland suitability group 
3 

ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(AsC2).—This is a deep, well-drained soil on terraces and 
toe slopes. 

Tt occurs along drainageways just above the bottom 
lands. The plow layer is brown sit loam that is slightly 
sticky because some material that formerly was in the sub- 
soil is mixed init. The subsoil is brown, slightly firm silty 
clay loam. The boundaries between the horizons are not 
clearly defined, and the soil material is weakly aggregated. 

This sol has high fertility and high moisture-supplying 
capacity, and it is easily worked. It has a moderately per- 
meable subsoil. The soil is medium acid and low in organic 
matter. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(AsD2) —This is a deep, well-drained soil on terraces and 
toe slopes. 

It lies along drainageways just above the bottom 
lands. The surface layer 1s brown silt loam that is slightly 
sticky because some material that was formerly in the sub- 
soil is mixed in it. The subsoil is brown to yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam that graces to silty clay at a depth 
of about 80 inches. In the upper part of the profile, the 
layers are weakly defined, but in the lower part the layers 
are more clearly defined and the soil material is more 
strongly aggregated. 

This soil is high in fertility, moderately low in moisture- 
supplying capacity, and easily worked. It has a moder- 


ately permeable subsoil. The soil is medium acid and low 
in organic matter. The hazard of further erosion is mod- 
erately high. 

Grasses and legumes are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. It is best to use this soil for hay and pasture, 
but it can be cultivated occasionally if practices are used 
to control erosion. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
suitability group 3) 


Ashwood Series 


The Ashwood series consists of shallow to very shallow, 
excessively drained soils underlain by limestone. The 
soils most commonly are on steep side slopes, but in places 
in rough broken areas they are on narrow ridgetops. Ash- 
wood soils have a very dark gray to black organic surface 
layer, and a thin, yellowish-brown subsoil that rests on 
raw, massive clay. Rock ledges are numerous, and many 
slabs of rock are on the surface. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, black very rocky silty clay loam; blocky structure. 
5 to 15 inches, dark yellowish-brown very rocky clay. 
15 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown, raw very rocky clay; massive. 

These soils range from 12 to 30 inches in depth. In 
places the depth ranges from as little as 12 inches to as 
much as 30 inches within a short distance. Rock outcrops 
are common. 

Ashwood soils are low in moisture-supplying capacity, 
moderate in fertility, and droughty. The surface layer 1s 
slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Structural aggregates 
ave noticeable in the surface layer, and locally the soil is 
known as a coarse soil. 

These soils are mainly in the part of the Inner Bluegrass 
that is in the southwestern corner of the county. Some 
small areas, however, are in other parts of the Inner Blue- 
grass wherever the topography is rough and broken. 
Brush, pasture, and almost pure stands of cedar are the 
most common: kinds of vegetation. The range of suitable 
plants is narrow, and the productivity of the soils is low. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes (AwC).—This shallow soil is underlain by limestone. 
Tt is on ridgetops in rough, broken areas. 

‘The surface layer is black silty clay loam that is notice- 
ably aggregated. The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown, 
sticky, plastic clay and is at a depth of 6 to 10 inches. 
Rock slabs and ledges outcrop in many places. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity, mod- 
erate fertility, and a high content of organic matter. The 
hazard of erosion. is moderately high. 

Tf grazing is limited, this soil can be pastured. Hay can 
be praduced if suitable plants are grown. Kentucky 31 
tall fescue is better suited than other grasses. Korean 
and sericea lespedezas, which are drought resistant, are 
suitable legumes. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 13) 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes (AwD).—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
soil is underlain by limestone. It is onside slopes in rough, 
broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark silty clay loam that is strongly 
aggregated. It is underlain by a subsoil of sticky, plastic 
clay at a depth between 6 and 10 inches. Rock slabs and 
ledges ave common. 
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This soil has rapid runoff, low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, and moderate fertility. It is droughty, mildly 
alkaline, and highly susceptible to erosion. 

If grazing is limited, this soil can be used for pasture, 
and it is best suited to that purpose. Hay can be grown 
in some places. Kentucky 31 tall fescne is better suited 
than other grasses for pasture and hay. If the soil is used 
for hay, more than half of the grass-legume mixture should 
be grass. Korean and sericea lespecezas are suitable le- 
gumes because they are drought resistant. (Capability 
unit VIs-1; woodland suitability group 13) 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes (AwE}. This shallow, excessively drained soil is un- 
derlain by limestone. It is on steep side slopes where the 


terrain is rough and broken. Most of it is in areas im-. 


mediately adjacent to streams that flow through deep 
valleys. 

The surface layer is dark silty clay loam that is aggre- 
gated. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, massive clay and 
1s at. a depth of about 6 inches. Bedrock is generally at 
a depth between 6 and 24 inches, but rock outcrops are 
common. 

This soil is moderately fertile and is mildly alkaline. 
It is highly susceptible to erosion. 

This soil is mainly in woodland, and it is better suited to 
that use than to other uses. Limited grazing is feasible 
if drought-resistant plants are grown, (Capability unit 
VIIs-2; woodland suitability group 13) 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (AvC3).—This soil is on narrow ridgetops 
in rough, broken areas. It is shallow, is somewhat exces- 
sively drained, and is underlain by limestone. Its surface 
layer is thin, yellowish-brown, plastic clay, and its subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, massive clay. Rock slabs and ledges 
outcrop in many places. 

This soil is alkaline, and it is low in organic matter and 
in moisture-supplying capacity. The hazard of further 
erosion is moderately high.. 

Enough grass can be grown on this soil to furnish limited 
grazing. Hay crops can be grown, but yields are low, 
even if suitable plants are selected. Lime is not needed. 
If fertilizer is added, the increase in yields is not enough 
to pay for the cost. (Capability unit VIs-2; woodland 
suitability group 13) 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (AvD3).—This excessively drained, shallow 
soil is underlain by limestone. It is on side slopes in 
rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is thin, yellowish-brown, plastic clay, 
and the subsoil is massive clay. Depth to bedrock is be- 
tween 6 and 24 inches. Rock slabs and ledges outcrop in 
many places. 

This soil is moderate in fertility, low in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity, and mildly alkaline. It is highly susceptible 
to further erosion. This soil is mainly wooded, and it is 
better suited to that use than to other uses. The stands are 
made up of mixed hardwoods and cedars. (Capability 
unit VIIs-2; woodland suitability growp 13) 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (AvE3).—This shallow, excessively drained 
soil is underlain by limestone. It is on steep side slopes 
in rough, broken areas. Most of these areas are imme- 
diately adjacent to streams that flow through deep valleys. 


The surface layer is thin, yellowish-brown, plastic clay. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown and olive, massive clay that 
is 6 to 16 inches thick. Rock slabs and ledges outcrop in 
many places. 

This soil is moderate in fertility and very low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. It is low in organic matter. 

This soil is mainly wooded, and it is better suited to trees 
than to crops or pasture. The trees are mixed hardwoods 
and cedars. (Capability unit VIIs2; woodland suita- 
bility group 13) 


Beasley Series 


The Beasley series consists of deep, well-drained soils 
formed mainly in material from limestone but partly in 
material from soft, calcareous shale. These soils are 
gently sloping to sloping and are on ridgetops and side 
slopes. They have a surface layer of dark-brown silt 
loam. The subsoil is mainly brown, but it grades to yel- 
lowish brown in the lower part. The parent material 
is variegated olive, yellowish-brown, and gray clay that 
is stiff, plastic, and calcareous. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown silt loam ; slightly acid. 

8 to 30 inches, brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam that 
grades to-clay with increasing depth; slightly acid. 

80 to 42 inches, variegated olive, yellowish-brown, and gray 
clay; massive; neutral to caleareous. 

Depth to the clayey subsoil is greater in the more nearly 
level areas than on the slopes. The profile is deepest 
where the soils are underlain by limestone. 

Beasley soils are low in organic matter, moderately 
high in fertility, and high in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are easily tilled, but they are subject to erosion. 

These soils are in the southeastern part of the county. 
Most of the acreage is in the Outer Bluegrass, but a small 
acreage is in the Knobs. All of the acreage has been 
cleared and used for row crops. In the many eroded 
areas, the soils are better suited to hay and pasture than 
to row crops. 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(BaB2).—This deep, well-drained soil is underlain by lime- 
stone and calcareous shale. It is on broad ridgetops in 
areas that are mostly rough and broken. 

This soil has a date bhown, friable plow layer. ‘The 
subsoil is brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam that 
grades to sticky clay at a depth of about 24 inches. The 
substratum. is tight, plastic, alkaline clay that is mottled 
with olive, gray, and yellowish brown. 

Mapped with this soil is a small acreage of a Fleming 
soil. The included soil is somewhat shallower over parent 
material than the Beasley soil. It also has a redder B 
horizon and is acid in the upper part of the substratum. 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, is high 
in moisture-supplying capacity. It is moderately high 
in fertility, medium acid, and easily tilled. The per- 
meability of the subsoil is moderately slow, and the hazard 
of further erosion is moderately low. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 8) 
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Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BaC2)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is 
underlain. by limestone and soft, calcareous shale. It is on 
narrow ridgetops and on gentle side slopes in areas that are 
mostly rough and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that grades to sticky 
clay at a depth of about 20 inches. 

Tn some places material that was formerly in the subsoil 
and that is brighter colored and finer textured than that in 
the surface layer is exposed in small areas. 

Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, has 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, low in organic matter, and medium in nat- 
ural fertility. Thissoil is easily tilled. The permeability 
of the subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard of further 
erosion is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit ITIle-2; woodland suitability 
group 8) 


Bedford Series 


The Bedford series consists of moderately deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils of the uplands. The soils have a 
fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. They developed 
in residuum that weathered mainly from limestone but 
partly from calcareous shale. They are on broad, gently 
sloping ridgetops. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, brown silt loam. 

10 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown silty clay loam. 

28 to 48 inches, light yellowish-brown, compact and brittle silt 
loam to silty clay loam that is mottled with gray and olive. 

43 to 60 inches, mottled light-gray and light yellowish-brown, 
stiff clay; massive. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to 


grayish brown. In places the subsoil is more yellowish 
and is brighter and lighter colored than that in the profile 
described. 

Bedford soils are medium in content of organic matter, 
and they are medium acid to strongly acid. They have 
moderately high fertility, are moderately high in moisture- 
supplying capacity, and are easily tilled, 

These soils are mainly in a gently sloping part of the 
Outer Bluegrass between the Eden-Lowell-Culleoka soil 
association and the Otway-Beasley soil association. Most 
of the acreage has been cleared and is used for row crops. 
The soils are highly productive of corn and red clover 


hay. 

‘Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BfA).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil is on broad, 
flat ridgetops in the uplands. It is underlain by limestone 
and calcareous shale. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam, and the sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam to a depth of about 
28 inches. Below the subsoil is a mottled gray and brown 
pan that is slowly permeable and is 18 to 80 inches thick. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is medium acid, moderately high in natural fertil- 
ity, medium in organic matter, and easily tilled. The soil 
ig not susceptible to erosion. 


Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. In wet weather, practices 
that remove excess moisture are needed, (Capability unit 
IIw-1; woodland suitability group 6) 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (8f8)—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil of the 
uplands is on broad ridgetops underlain by limestone and 
calcareous shale. Its plow layer is brown, friable silt 
loam, and its subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam to 
a depth of about 24 inches. Below is a mottled gray and 
One pan that is slowly permeable and is 18 to 30 inches 
thick, 

This soil is moderately high in moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and in fertility. It is easily tilled and is medium 
acid. The content of organic matter is medium. The 
hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, how- 
ever, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
anderosion, (Capability unit [le-6; woodland suitability 
group 6) 

Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (BfC).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil of the up- 
lands is underlain by limestone and calcareous shale. It 
lies along the rims of ridgetops where there is a break to 
steep slopes. 

The plow layer is ordinarily a brown, friable silt loam, 
but in places it is yellowish-brown silty clay loam because 
material from the subsoil has been mixed into it. Ata 
depth of about 20 inches, there is a mottled gray and 
oe pan that is slowly permeable and is 18 to 80 ches 
thick. 

This soil is moderately high in moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity and in fertility. It is easily tilled and is medium 
acid. The content of organic matter is medium. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil, but tobacco and alfalfa are not 
well suited. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed 
that effectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability 
unit I1Te-8; woodland suitability group 6) 


Brashear Series 


The Brashear series consists of gently sloping to strongly 
sloping, deep, well drained to moderately well drained 
soils. These soils are on benches and toe slopes above 
stream bottoms. They formed in sediments washed from 
upland soils developed in material from limestone and cal- 
careous shale. Brashear soils have a surface layer of 
brown silt loam. Their subsoil is yellowish brown, fine 
textured, and mottled in the lower part. The substratum 
is mottled, brownish, heavy clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 

7 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is more 
clayey with increasing depth. 

32 to 44 inches, mottled, olive and brown clay. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from dark brown 
to grayish brown. The lower part of the subsoil and the 
substratum are mottled with olive in places. 

Brashear soils are moderately high in moisture-supply- 
ing capacity and in fertility. The permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. 
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These soils are in all parts of the county, but they are 
Jess common in the Knobs. They are generally associated 
with Hampshire, Eden, snd Lowell soils. All of the acre- 
age has been cleared at one time and used for corn, tobacco, 
and hay. Small, steep, eroded areas that are no longer 
used for crops have grown up in brushy thickets made up 
chiefly of black locust. 

Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (8hB)—This 
is a deep, moderately well drained soil on toe slopes. It 
is at the base of steep slopes, generally next to soils of the 
bottom lands. It formed in material washed from soils 
derived from limestone and calcareous shale. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam, The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
sticky silty clay or clay at a depth of about 20 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is medium acid, moderately high in natural fertility, and 
easy to till. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BhC2).—-This is a deep soil at the base of steep slopes, gen- 
erally in bands along drainageways. It developed in mate- 
rial washed from soils derived from limestone and calcare- 
ous shale. 

The plow layer is brown, slightly sticky silt loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
sticky, plastie silty clay or clay at a depth of about 16 
inches. 

Mapped with this soil are some areas of a soil that hasa 
friable plow layer. In this included soil, depth to silty 
clay is-as much as 20 inches. 

Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, has 
very high moisture-supplying capacity. It is medium acid, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and easy to till. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow, and the 
hazard of further erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(BhD2).—This is a deep soil at the base of steep slopes. 
Generally it is closer to the uplands than to the bottom 
lands. It developed in material washed from soils derived 
from limestone and calcareous shale. 

The plow layer is brown, slightly sticky silt loam. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
sticky, plastic silty clay or clay at a depth of about 16 
inches. Ina few places the slope is steeper than 20 percent, 
and in some places the plastic subsoil is exposed. 

Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, has 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity. It is me- 
dium acid and moderately high in natural fertility. It 
is generally easy to till. The hazard of further erosion is 
moderately high. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. Tf this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit TVe-8; woodland suitability group 4) 


Braxton Series 


The Braxton series consists of sloping, deep, well- 
drained soils that are on ridgetops in the uplands. These 
soils formed in material from phosphatic, cherty limestone. 
Where not eroded, the Braxton souls have a dark-brown 
surface layer, a reddish-brown to yellowish-red subsoil, 
and a yellowish-brown substratum. Chert fragments oc- 
cur throughout the profile. In places there are horizontal 
layers of chert in the lower part of the subsoil or in the 
substratum. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 

8 to 26 inches, reddish-brown silt loam that is finer textured 
with increasing depth. 

26 to 89 inches, yellowish-red clay that contains pockets of 
silt loam and fragments of chert. 

The lower part of the profile ranges from yellowish red 
to yellowish brown. In the surface layer the amount of 
chert ranges from almost none to as much as 50 percent. 

Braxton soils ave fertile and high in moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are generally easy to work, but in places 
the chert in the surface layer interferes with tillage. 

These soils occur enly in the Inner Bluegrass, and they 
are mostly in the southwestern part of the county near 
Becknerville. All of the soils have been cleared and used 
for corn, tobacco, hay, and small grain. Where not too 
cherty, these soils produce high yields of tobacco. 

Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (BoB)—This 
is a deep, well-drained soil of the uplands that formed in 
residuum from cherty limestone. It occurs on broad ridge- 
tops in the Inner Bluegrass where the underlying material 
is phosphatic. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown. silty clay loam that grades to 
yellowish-red clay at a depth of about 24 inches. Gen- 
erally, chert fragments 1 to 5 inches in diameter occur 
throughout the soil and make up 10 to 20 percent of its 
volume. In a few places as much as 50 percent of the 
profile is chert. 

This soil is high in natural fertility, very high in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, and medium acid to strongly acid. 
Except in areas where the content of chert is high, this 
soil is easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erate. The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
anderosion. (Capability unit [le-2; woodland suitability 
group 5 

Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BoC2).—This is a deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. 
It is on side slopes bordering undulating areas in the Inner 
Bluegrass where the underlying material is phosphatic. 
It formed in residuum from cherty limestone. 

The plow layer is brown silt loam. The subsoil is red- 
dish-brown. silty clay loam that grades to yellowish-red 
clay at a depth of about 20 inches. Generally, chert frag- 
ments make up about 20 percent of the plow layer, by 
volume, but in many places they make up as much as 50 
percent. 

This soil is high in natural fertility and in moisture- 
supplying capacity. It is medium acid to strongly acid, 
and it is slightly difficult to till because of chert frag- 
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ments. The subsoil is moderately permeable. The hazard 
of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit ITTe-2; woodland suitability 
group 5) 


Bruno Series 


The Bruno series consists of deep, sandy, excessively 
drained soils that are along river bottoms on flats or small 
dunelike mounds. These soils formed in sediments washed 
from soils of the uplands that were derived mainly from 
sandstone and shale but partly from limestone. The pro- 
file shows little or no development. The soils generally 
have a brown surface layer and subsoil, but the subsoil 
is somewhat reddish in places. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown loamy fine sand, 
7 to 36 inches, brown loamy fine sand that ranges to silt loam 
with increasing depth. 

This soil has a weak B horizon in places. The texture 
in the lower part of the subsoil ranges from loamy fine sand 
to silt loam. ; 

Bruno soils are medium acid and low in organic matter. 
They are droughty and low in fertility. . 

These soils are in small areas that are scattered widely 
among other soils of the Kentucky River bottoms. They 
are used in the same way as the associated soils. 

Bruno loamy fine sand (8r)——This is the only Bruno 
soil mapped in the county ; it is along bottoms and low ter- 
races next to the Kentucky River. The soil is deep and 
excessively drained, and it has a plow layer of dark-brown, 
very friable to loose loamy fine sand. The plow layer 
grades to a subsoil that is a lighter brown loamy fine sand 
and is several feet thick. Boek 

This soil is low in moisture-supplyimg capacity, in 
natural fertility, and in organic matter. It is medium 
acid, and it responds poorly to lime and fertilizer. This 
soil is slightly difficult to till because the texture of the 
plow layer is somewhat loose, but it can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. It is sub- 
ject to overflow in periods of high water, but it is not sub- 
ject. to erosion. 

Only crops that ave drought resistant are suited to this 
soil. Practices are needed that maintain soil fertility. 
(Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 


Burgin Series 


The Burgin series consists of sloping, deep, very poorly 
drained soils that were formed in material from limestone. 
These soils are in flats or in slight depressions on ridge- 
tops in the uplands. They have a surface layer of black 
silty clay loam and a grayish, mottled substratum that is 
fine textured. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, black silty clay loam. 
10 to 30 inches, grayish-brown, plastic clay that is mottled with 
olive brown, 


80 to 40 inches, mottled olive-gray clay; massive; many 
concretions. 


In places the surface layer is dark gray and the subsoil 
is grayish brown or light olive brown. The lower part 
of the subsoil is olive gray in some places. 

Burgin soils are fick in organic matter, moderately 
high in fertility, and high in moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are slightly difficult to till. These soils generally are 
neutral, but they are acid where they occupy flats that lie 
below soils underlain by acid, black shale. 

These soils are mainly near the town of Indian Fields 
on flat plains at the onter fringes of the Knobs, but small 
areas are scattered throughout the county. All of the 
acreage has been cleared and used for row crops. If these 
soils are drained, they are well suited to corn. 

Burgin silty clay loam (Bv).—This is the only Burgin 
soil mapped in the county. It is very poorly drained and 
is on flats in the uplands. The soil was derived from 
limestone. 

The surface layer is black, slightly sticky silty clay 
loam. It is underlain at a depth of about 10 inches by 
plastic clay that is mottled with gray and olive brown. 
In some places the soil contains considerable material from 
black, acid shale. 

This soil is high in moisture-supplying capacity, moder- 
ately high in fertility, and high in organic matter. It has 
a deep root zone, but it is slightly difficult to till. Permea- 
bility of the subsoil is moderately slow, and the water table 
is high. The soil is neutral, except in areas where it lies 
below soils formed in material from black shale. In 
these places the soil is slightly acid. This soil is not 
susceptible to erosion. 

If drained, this soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, hay, 
and pasture. (Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland suita- 
bility group 2) 


Captina Series 


The Captina series consists of moderately deep, mod- 
erately well drained soils on terraces. These soils formed 
in sediments washed from upland soils derived from lime- 
stone. They are nearly level to sloping and are mostly 
along streams on benches that lie just above the bottoms. 
Where not eroded, the Captina soils have a brown sur- 
face layer and a brown to yellowish-brown subsoil. They 
have a compact fragipan at a depth of 16 to 24 inches. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, brown, friable silt loam. 

8 to 16 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown silt loam 
that grades to silty clay loam at a depth of about 12 
inches, 

16 to 86 inches, pale-brown, brittle and compact silt loam that 
is mottled with yellowish brown and dark brown. 

36 to 45 inches, mottled light brownish-gray and yellowish- 
brown clay; massive. 

These soils are moderately high in fertility. They have 
good tilth and moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. Their content of organic matter is medium. 

Captina soils are scattered throughout the county, but 
most of the acreage is along tributaries of Stoner Creek 
and other streams in the Inner Bluegrass. These soils 
ave used mostly for cultivated crops, and corn is the 
chief crop. Low-lying areas are subject to flooding when 
the streams overflow. 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil was derived 
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from sediments washed from limestone uplands. It is on 
flats along stream bottoms. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is faintly mot- 
tled with gray to a depth of about 18 inches. Below is 
a compact, brittle pan layer. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, high in natural fertility, and 
easily worked. Permeability of the lower part of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The soil is not susceptible to 
erosion. 

Deep-rooted plants and plants that are subject to dam- 
age by flooding are not suited to this soil. If this soil 
is cultivated, practices are needed that remove excess 
water, permit tillage early in spring, and increase yields. 
(Capability unit Ifw-1; woodland suitability group 6) 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CaB}.—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil of the ter- 
races was formed in sediments washed from limestone 
uplands. It is mostly gently sloping, and it generally 
is on benches between the bottom lands and the slopes 
of the uplands. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is faintly mot- 
tled with gray to a depth of about 24 inches. Below is 
a compact, brittle pan layer. 

_ Mapped with this soil are a few acres of a soil that 
is in more sharply breaking areas. This included soil 
oceupies bands along the edges of this Captina soil. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, has moderately 
high moisture-supplying capacity. It is strongly acid, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and easily worked. 
Permeability of the lower subsoil is moderately slow. 
The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

Deep-rooted plants are not well suited to this soil. If 
this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that effectively 
control runoff and erosion. Tile drains are needed in 
places to remove seepage water. (Capability unit IIe-6; 
woodland suitability group 6) 


Colyer Series 


The Colyer series consists of shallow to very shallow, 
excessively drained soils of uplands. These soils are 
underlain by black, acid shale. They are on ridgetops 
and steep side slopes in rough, broken areas. Where 
not eroded, the Colyer soils have a thin surface layer of 
brown. silty clay loam that is underlain by a mixture of 
mottled soil material and shale fragments. Below is black 
shale. Where they are eroded, these soils have a thin 
surface layer made up of a mixture of soil material and 
pieces of shale. In such eroded areas the surface layer 
lies directly on the shale. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, brown, friable silt loam. 
6 to 10 inches, variegated yellowish-red, pale-brown, and 


brown silty clay loam that contains small shale fragments, 
10 inches, black, highly fissile shale. 


Generally, the shallow Colyer soils are on south-facing 
slopes. That is because the soils on such slopes have been 
cropped more intensively than in other areas, or natural 
factors did not favor development of a deep soil. 

Colyer soils are extremely acid, low in fertility, and 
droughty. They ave in the Knobs in the southeastern 


part of the county. Most of the acreage is in a forest 
made up of low-grade hardwoods and a scattering of Vir- 
ginia pines. Some areas have been cleared and planted 
to corn, but after a year or two of poor yields they have 
been allowed to revert to trees. ; 

Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (CtC)—This 
shallow, excessively drained soil of the uplands is under- 
lain by black, acid shale. It is on broad ridgetops im 
rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is brown, friable silt loam that is 
5 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is variegated yellowish- 
red and brown silty clay loam that contains many, small 
fragments of shale. It is underlain by partly disinte- 
grated black shale at a depth of about 10 mches. Ina few 
places on the broader, smoother ridges, depth to shale is as 
much as 18 inches. 

This soil is moderately low in moisture-supplying 
capacity, extremely acid, and low in natural fertility. 
The content of organic matter is low, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderately high. : 

Hay and pasture are the best crops for this soil. Plants 
that resist drought are better suited than other kinds. 
(Capability unit VIs-8; woodland suitability group 10) 

Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes (Ct€)—This 
very shallow, excessively drained soil is in ep) rough, 
broken areas on the uplands. It is underlain by black, 
acid shale. 

The surface layer is thin silt loam that contains a few 
fragments of shale. Little or no profile development has 
taken place in the subsoil. Depth to shale is generally 
about 6 inches. : ; 

This soil is low in moisture-supplying capacity, ex- 
tremely acid, and low in natural fertility and in content 
of organic matter. It is highly susceptible to erosion. 

Trees and pasture plants that resist drought are better 
suited to this soil than row crops. If this soil is pastured, 
grazing should be limited. (Capability unit VITs~1; 
woodland suitability group 10) 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CsC3).—This very shallow, excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by black shale. 
Tt is on narrow ridgetops in areas that are mostly steep 
and broken. ; 

The surface layer is thin shaly silty clay loam. Little 
development has taken place in the subsoil, and depth 
to shale is generally about 6 inches. 

This soil is very low in moisture-supplying capacity, 
extremely acid, and Jow in natural fertility. The con- 
tent of organic matter is very low, and the hazard of 
further erosion is high. 

Trees and pasture plants that resist drought are better 
suited to this soil than row crops. If this soil is pastured, 
grazing should be limited. (Capability unit VIIs-8; 
woodland suitability group 11) 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CsD3).—This very shallow, excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by black shale. 
Tt is on the crests and shoulders of narrow ridges in areas 
that are rough and broken. 

The soil has a thin surface layer of shaly silty clay loam 
than in most places is less than 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
is typically thin, and depth to black shale is generally less 
than 6 inches. 
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Trees and plants that resist drought are better suited to 
this soil than row crops. If this soil is pastured, grazing 
should be limited. (Capability unit VITs-3; woodland 
suitability group 11) 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (CsE3)—This very shallow, excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by black shale. 
It is steep and is in rough, broken: areas. 

The surface layer is very thin shaly silty clay loam that 
in most places is less than 4 inches thick over shale. Gen- 
erally, no development has taken place in the subsoil. 

This soil is very low in moisture-supplying capacity, 
extremely acid, and low in natural fertility. The content 
of organic matter is very low, and the hazard of further 
erosion is high. 

Trees and pasture plants that resist, drought are better 
suited to this soil than row crops. If this soil is pastured, 
grazing should be limited. (Capability unit VIs-3; 
woodland suitability group 11) 


Culleoka Series 


The Culleoka series consists of deep to shallow, well- 
drained soils of the uplands that formed in material from 
soft, calcareous siltstone. Where not eroded, these soils 
have a surface layer of brown silt loam. The subsoil is 
brownish, but it ranges to yellowish brown. Little clay 
hag accumulated in the lower part of the subsoil. Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 20 to 60 inches. Fragments of 
siltstone are scattered throughout the profile. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam that is weakly 
aggregated. 

12 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam; con- 
tains fragments of siltstone. 

86 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and yellowish-red, 
joose sandy clay loam or friable silty clay loam; fragments 
of siltstone common. 


Except where they are extremely stony, these soils are 
easily worked. Fertility is moderately high, and perme- 
ability is moderate in most places. Because of leaching, 
the uppermost soil Jayers are acid, but the substratum 
close to the underlying siltstone is neutral to alkaline. 

Culleoka soils are in the Hills of the Bluegrass. Fea- 
tures of the topography are long, narrow, winding ridges, 
steep side slopes, and narrow bottoms. The areas extend 
from the Kentucky River to a point south of Winchester 
and in a discontinuous are to the Montgomery County 
line just north of Sewell Shop. 

These soils are farmed intensively, and they are well 
suited to all the crops commonly grown in the county. 
The steep soils are susceptible to erosion and lose their 
fertility if they are overcultivated. They then revert to 
thickets of brush made up mainly of black locust. The 
soils on the ridgetops are especially productive of high- 
quality burley tobacco. 

Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Cv8).—This 
deep, well-drained soi] is underlain by calcareous siltstone. 
Tt is on broad ridgetops in areas that are mostly steep and 
broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The sub- 
soil is brown to yellowish-brown silty clay loam in which 
fragments of siltstone, 1 to 5 inches in diameter, are 


common. The soil also contains a few pockets of sandy 
material weathered from sandstone. 

This soil is very high in moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, moderately high in natural fertility, 
and easily tilled. The subsoil is moderately permeable. 
The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. Burley tobacco of 
high quality can be grown. If this sot] is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability group 14) 


Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(CvC2}.—This moderately deep, well-drained soil is under- 
lain by calcareous siltstone, It is on narrow ridgetops in 
areas that are mostly steep and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam, and the sub- 
soil is brown to yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam. 
Fragments of siltstone, 1 to 5 inches in diameter, and a 
few pockets of sandy material weathered from sandstone 
are common. The underlying substratum is at a depth 
of about 30 inches and consists of mottled. yellowish- 
brown and brownish-gray silty clay loam and of brown, 
weathered siltstone. 

This soil is moderately high in moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is medium acid, moderately high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately rapid. The hazard of further erosion is 
moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit [TTe-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 14) 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(CvD2)—This shallow soil is underlain by calcareous silt- 
stone. It is on the shoulders of ridges in steep, broken 
areas. The surface layer is brown, friable silt loam that 
is 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam that contains fragments of siltstone, 1 to 5 
inches in diameter, and pockets of sandy material. It 
evades to a substratum of mottled yellowish-brown and 
brownish-gray silty clay loam and weathered siltstone at 
a depth of about 20 inches. 

As the result of excessive runoff, this soil has only mod- 
erately low moisture-supplying capacity. It is medium 
acid, moderately high in natural fertility, and low in 
organic matter. The hazard of further erosion is mod- 
erately high. 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture crops than 
to row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make bet- 
ter yields than other kinds of plants. If practices that 
control runoff and erosion are used, this soil can be culti- 
vated occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
suitability group 14) 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
(CvE2)—This shallow soil is underlain by calcareous silt- 
stone. It is steep and is in rough, broken areas. The sur- 
face layer is brown, friable silt loam that is 4 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that 
contains many fragments of siltstone, 1 to 5 inches in 
diameter, to a depth of about 20 inches. At that depth, 
it grades to a mixture of siltstone fragments and mottled, 
yellowish-brown and. brownish-gray silty clay loam. 
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As the result of exvessive runoff, this soil has only mod- 
erately low moisture-supplying capacity. It is medium 
acid, moderately high in natural fertility, and low in or- 
ganic matter. 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture than to 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 14) 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (CuE2},—This shallow soil is underlain by calcare- 
ous siltstone. It is moderately steep and is in rough, 
broken areas. 

The surface layer is friable silt loam that is 4 to 8 
inches thick and that contains siltstone fragments as much 
as 10 inches in diameter. In places fragments of silt- 
stone cover 50 percent of the surface. The subsoil is 
yellowish-brown silty clay loam, At a depth of about 20 
inches, it grades to a substratum made up of a mixture 
of mottled yellowish-brown and brownish-gray silty clay 
loam and siltstone. 

As the result of excessive runoff and a rapidly per- 
meable subsoil, this soil has low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. The soil is medium acid, moderately high in 
natural fertility, and low in organic matter. It is highly 
susceptible to further erosion. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, but it is suited to 
pasture and hay. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
ViIe-1; woodland suitability group 14) 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, 
eroded (CuF2).—This shallow soil is underlain by calcare- 
ous siltstone. Mostly it is in sharp, broken areas, 
somewhat like escarpments, that lie next to natural 
draimageways. 

The surface layer is friable silt loam that in most 
places is less than 6 inches thick and that contains frag- 
ments of siltstone as much as 10 inches in diameter. In 
places the fragments cover 50 percent of the surface. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam that is about 
10 inches thick over calcareous siltstone. Ledges of shale 
outcrop in places. 

This soil has very low moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, moderately high in natural fertility, 
and low in organic matter. The hazard of further ero- 
sion is very high. 

Woodland and pasture are the best uses for this soil. 
Drought-resistant forage plants make better yields than 
other kinds of plants. (eapabiitey unit VIle-1; wood- 
land suitability group 14) 


Dunning Series 


The Dunning series is made up of deep, somewhat 


poorly drained to very poorly drained soils of bottom 
lands. These soils consist of recent alluvium washed 
from upland soils derived from limestone. The surface 
layer is thick, dark silty clay loam, and the subsoil is 
silty clay or clay that is grayish and mottled. 

The Dunning soils are similar to the Lanton soils, but 
they are more poorly drained and have a thinner, lighter 
colored. surface layer. Also, their subsoil is more mot- 
tled and contains more concretionary material. In this 
county the Dunning soils have been mapped only in an 
undifferentiated unit with the Lanton soils. 


Eden Series 


The Eden series consists of moderately deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils underlain by calcareous shale and 
thin-bedded limestone. These soils are on ridgetops and 
side slopes in the uplands. The areas are made up of long, 
winding ridges and narrow valleys that have moderately 
steep sides. Where not eroded, the Eden soils have a sur- 
face layer of dark grayish-brown silty clay loam, The 
subsoil is thin, yellowish-brown clay, and it overlies par- 
ent material of variegated, plastic, raw clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown silty clay loam; neutral. 

6 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown, sticky, plastic clay ; neutral. 

21 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown and olive-brown clay; mas- 
sive; contains thin rock slabs; neutral. 

In some places there are many rock slabs on the surface. 
The number of rock slabs throughout the profile ranges 
from none to many; most of the slabs are in the lower part 
of the subsoil and in the parent material. The profile 
ranges from nearly neutral m the upper part to calcareous 
in the lower. 

Eden soils are moderately high in fertility, but they are 
low to very low in organic matter. Permeability is slow. 
The moisture-supplying capacity is generally low. 

These soils are in the Hills of the Bluegrass. They are 
in a shallow are that starts near Ford, which is along the 
Kentucky River, passes just east of Winchester, and ex- 
tends to the Montgomery County line north of Sewell 
Shop. 

Ween soils have been cropped intensively. As a result, 
they are eroded and their productivity has been greatly 
reduced. In places row crops are still grown on the ridges 
where these soils occur, but most of the cultivated crops 
once grown on these soils are now grown on associated soils 
of colluvial areas and bottom lands. Corn is 2 minor crop, 
and tobacco is the chief cultivated crop. Alfalfa and other 
hay and pasture crops are grown in some places. Thickets 
of black locust or cedar have generally grown up in aban- 
doned areas, 

Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(EhC2)—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. It is on ridgetops in rough, 
broken areas. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, slightly firm silty 
clay, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown, plastic clay. At 
a depth of about 20 inches, the subsoil grades to olive- 
brown, massive clay that contains limestone slabs. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, 
low in organic matter, and slightly difficult to till. Per- 
meability of the subsoil is slow, and the hazard of further 
erosion is moderate, 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and Jeg- 
umes are suited to this soil. Alfalfa is better suited than 
other legumes and responds well to good management. If 
this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that effectively 
control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit Tie; 
woodland suitability group 12) 

Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(EhD2)—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is on the crests and shoulders 
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of narrow ridges in rough, broken areas. It is underlain 
by calcareous shale and thin-bedded limestone. . 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, slightly firm silty 
clay loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, plastic clay 
that grades to olive-brown, massive clay ata depth of about 
15 inches. Limestone slabs are common throughout the 
lower part of the substratum. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, 
low in organic.matter, and slightly difficult to till. Perme- 
ability of the subsoil is slow. The hazard of further ero- 
sion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than gthor lands of plants. If practices are used 
that control runoff and erosion, this soil can be cultivated 
occasionally. (Capability unit TVe-4; woodland suita- 
bility group 12) 

Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
(EhE2) This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. It is on side slopes in rough, 
broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam. It generally is no more than 4 inches thick 
and grades rapidly to massive, olive-brown clay that con- 
tains many limestone slabs. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, and low in 
organic matter. The subsoil is slowly permeable. The 
hazard of further erosion is high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EcC3]|—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. It is on narrow ridgetops in 
rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, firm clay. 
It grades to olive-brown, massive clay that contains many 
limestone slabs at a depth of about 15 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, very low in 
organic matter, and difficult to till. Permeability of the 
subsoil is slow, and the hazard of further erosion is 
moderate. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. Tf practices that con- 
trol runoff and erosion are used, this soil can be cultivated 
oceasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-10; woodland suita- 
bility group 18) 

Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EcD3)——This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. It is on the shoulders of nar- 
row ridges in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, firm clay. 
Tt grades to olive-brown, massive clay that contains many 
limestone slabs at a depth of about 10 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, and very low 


in organic matter. The subsoil is slowly permeable. ‘The 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit VI-3; 
woodland suitability group 13) 

Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EcE3}—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. It is on side slopes in rough, 
broken areas. 

The surface layer is thin, yellowish-brown clay that is 
generally not more than 6 inches thick. The substratum 
18 ale olive-brown clay that contains many limestone 
slabs. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
neutral, moderately high in natural fertility, and very low 
in organic matter. The subsoil is slowly permeable. The 
hazard of further erosion is high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-3; woodland suitability group 13) 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (E/D3)—This moderately deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soil is underlain by calcareous shale and 
thin-bedded Immestone. It is on the crests and shoulders 
of narrow ridges in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, firm: clay 
and is generally less than 10 inches thick. It overlies a 
substratum of olive-brown, massive clay. Rock slabs are 
common throughout the profile. 

In places thin limestone slabs as much as 1 foot, in 
diameter cover 50 percent of the surface. In nearly half 
the acreage the surface layer is silty clay loam, and in some 
places the slope is less than 12 percent. 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is neutral, mod- 
erately high in natural fertility, and very low in organic 
matter. The subsoil is slowly permeable. The hazard of 
further erosion is moderately high. 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture crops than to 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-8; woodland suitability group 13) 

Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (EfE3)—This moderately deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soil is underlain by calcareous shale and 
thin-bedded limestone. It occupies side slopes in rough, 
broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, firm clay, 
generally less than 6 inches thick. It overlies a substratum 
of olive-brown, massive clay. Rock slabs are common 
throughout the profile. 

Tn places thin limestone slabs as much as 1 foot in di- 
ameter cover nearly 50 percent of the surface. In a few 
acres the surface layer is flagey silty clay loam. 

Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It is neutral, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and very low in or- 
ganic matter. The subsoil is slowly permeable. The haz- 
ard of further erosion is high. 
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This soil is better suited to hay and pasture crops than 
to row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make bet- 
ter yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-3; woodland suitability group 13) 


Egam Series 


The Egam series consists of deep, well-drained soils of 
the bottom lands. The soils formed in sediments washed 
from soils that have a high content of clay and that are 
underlain by limestone and calcareous shale. They have 
a surface layer of dark silt loam and a substratum of firm, 
compact silty clay loam that is slightly restricted in drain- 
age. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure. 

8 to 40 inches, dark-brown to brown, firm silty clay loam ; weak, 
angular structure; a few olive-brown mottles. 

In a few places the texture of the surface layer is silty 
clay loam. Areas of these soils that are farthest from the 
stream channel have a slight slope in some places, and in 
a few places they have a sharply breaking slope. 

Egam soils are medium in organic matter, nearly neu- 
tral, and high in moisture-supplying capacity. They are 
high in fertility and are easily worked. 

These soils are mainly along the bottom lands of Upper 
Howard Creek, particularly along the lower part of the 
stream. A few areas are along the bottom lands of the 
Kentucky and Red Rivers. 

All row crops, pasture grasses, and legumes common to 
the county can be grown on these soils. Flash floods dur- 
ing the growing season occasionally damage crops in some 
places. These soils are not susceptible to erosion. 

Egam silt loam [Em|.—The only Egam soil mapped in 
the county is this deep, well-drained soil of the bottom 
lands. This soil formed in sediments washed from soils 
that have a high content of clay and that are underlain by 
limestone and calcareous shale. It has a plow layer of 
very dark grayish-brown silt loam, and a substratum of 
brown, slightly compact, firm silty clay loam. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
nearly neutral, high in natural fertility, and medium in 
organic matter. It is easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is somewhat restricted, and there are generally a 
few olive-brown mottles at a depth of about 20 inches. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. Ladino clover is espe- 
cially well suited. If practices are used that maintain 
fertility and keep up the supply of organic matter, this 
soil can be cultivated continuously. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland suitability group 1) 


Fairmount Series 


The Fairmount series consists of shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils of the uplands that are underlain 
by thin-bedded limestone. These soils are steep and are 
in areas that are rough and broken. Where not eroded, 
they have a surface layer of very dark gray silty clay 
loam. Their substratum is yellowish-brown to olive- 
brown clay. Slabs of rock are common on the surface 
and throughout the profile, and rock outcrops are 
numerous. 


Representative profile: 


0 to 8 inches, very dark gray silty clay loam; noticeably 
aggregated. 

8 to 18 inches, brown, plastic clay that is drab colored with 
increasing depth. 


Depth to bedrock ranges from a few inches to 30 inches 
within a few feet. Where eroded, the surface layer is 
clay in places. 

Fairmount soils are alkaline, high in organic matter, 
and moderately high in fertility. They are droughty 
and are difficult to work. 

These s6ils are in the Outer Bluegrass. They are scat- 
tered throughout an area that roughly parallels the 
Kentucky and Red Rivers and in another area that extends 
from southwest to northeast across the county, roughly 
east of Ruckerville and west of Goffs Corner. These soils 
are mostly covered by brushy pasture, cedar thickets, and 
handwood suinds of poor quality. 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes (FfE).—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained 
soil of the uplands is underlain by limestone. It is on 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is very dark gray silty clay loam that 
is about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is brown, plastic 
clay that is drab or olive brown in the lower part. Rock 
slabs are common on. the surface, and limestone ledges 
outcrop in many places. About one-tenth of the acreage 
has a slope of less than 20 percent. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is alkaline, moderately high in nz tural fer- 
tility, and high in organic matter. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard of erosion is 
high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil 
than row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability 
unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (faE3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by limestone. 
It is on side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is brown, plastic clay that is 4 to 8 
inches thick. It is underlain by massive, olive-brown 
clay. Rock slabs are common on the surface and through- 
out the profile. ‘Limestone ledges outcrop in many places. 
About one-tenth of the acreage has a slope of less than 
20 percent. 

This soil has very low moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is, alkaline, moderately high in natural fertility, and 
very low in organic matter. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately slow. The hazard of erosion. is very high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil 
than. row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants are 
better suited than other kinds of plants. Tf this soil is 

astured, grazing should be limited. (Capability unit 

TIe-2; woodland suitability group 18) 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (Faf3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by limestone. It 
is in steep, rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is brown, plastic clay that is 2 to 6 
inches thick, and the substratum is massive, olive-brown 
clay. Rock slabs are common on the surface and through- 
out the profile. Limestone ledges outcrop in many places. 
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About one-fourth of the acreage consists of a steep, flaggy 
Eden soil that has been mapped with this soil. 

Fairmont flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
alkaline, moderately high in natural fertility, and low in 
organic matter. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately 
slow. The hazard of erosion is very high. 

This soil is better suited to limited grazing and to wood- 
land than to other uses. Drought-resistant forage plants 
are better suited than other kinds of plants. Redcedar 
grows slowly, and hardwood trees have value mainly to 
provide protective cover for the watershed. (Capability 
unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 13) 


Fleming Series 


The Fleming series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils of the uplands. These soils formed in resid- 
uum from limestone and alkaline clay shale. Their sur- 
face layer is dark reddish-brown silt loam; in most places, 
material from the subsoil is mixed in it. The subsoil is 
reddish-brown silty clay loam that grades to brown clay, 

‘and the substratum is olive and greenish-gray, massive 
clay. In the upper part, the substratum is strongly acid 
to neutral, but in the lower part, it is calcareous. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark reddish-brown silt loam. 

6 to 30 inches, reddish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
brown, plastic clay with inereasing depth. 

30 to 40 inches, olive and greenish-gray clay; massive; acid In 
the upper part, but ealcareous with increasing depth. 

Depth to the clayey substratum ranges from 15 to 30 
inches. The shallower soils generally have a yellowish- 
brown. subsoil because the material in which they formed 
contains less residuum. from limestone. 

These soils are moderately high in moisture-supplying 
capacity, high in fertility, and easy to till. The content 
of organic matter is low, and the permeability of the sub- 
soil is moderately slow. 

These soils are in the Knobs in the southeastern part of 
the county. Typically, they are on ridgetops or on sloping 
to steep benches that are bounded on the top and bottom by 
limestone escarpments. On these benches the areas are 
small and the Fleming soils are intricately mixed with the 
Shrouts soils. As a result, the soils of the two series have 
been mapped together as a complex. 

All of these soils have been cleared and used for row 
crops, and some of the acreage is still used for row crops. 
Most of the acreage, however, is used for hay, and a few 
areas are used for pasture. 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(FIC2)—This moderately deep, well-drained soil of the up- 
lands is underlain by Hmestone and by alkaline clay shale. 
It is on the crests of ridges in rough, broken areas. 

The plow layer is dark reddish-brown silt loam. The 
upper part of the subsoil is reddish-brown or yellowish- 
red silty clay loam that grades to brown silty clay at a 
depth of about 30 inches. Below is a substratum of olive 
and greenish-gray, massive, plastic clay. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is medium acid, high in natural fertility, and 
easily tilled. The content of organic matter is low, and 
the permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit TITe-2; woodland suitability group 8) 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(FpC).—In this complex are well-drained to somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils of uplands that are underlain by 
limestone and by alkaline clay shale. The plow layer is 
mostly silty clay loam and is reddish brown to grayish 
brown. The subsoil is brown or olive-brown clay. Depth 
to the greenish, clayey substratum ranges from 6 to 15 
inches. The soils are on hillside benches in rough, broken 
areas. 

These soils have low to moderately low moisture-sup- 
plying capacity, and they are alkaline or medium acid. 
Natural fertility is moderately low to medium, the content 
of organic matter is medium to very low, and tillage is 
slightly difficult. Permeability of the subsoil is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to these soils than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. If practices are 
used that control runoff and erosion, these soils can be cul- 
tivated occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-6; woodland 
suitability group 8) 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(FeD}.—In this complex are well-drained to somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils of the uplands that are underlain by 
limestone and by alkaline clay shale. They are on hill- 
side benches in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is mostly silty clay loam and ranges 
from reddish brown to grayish brown. The subsoil is 
brown or olive-brown clay. Depth to the greenish, clayey 
substratum ranges from 6 to 12 inches. 

These soils have low moisture-supplying capacity, and 
they are alkaline or medium acid. Natural fertility is low 
to moderately low, and the content of organic matter is 
medium to very low. Permeability of the subsoil is slow 
to moderately slow. These soils are highly susceptible to 
erosion. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to these soils than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-8; woodland suitability group 8) 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (FpD3}—In this complex are somewhat 
excessively drained soils of uplands. They ave on hillside 
benches in rough, broken areas. They are underlain by 
limestone and by alkaline clay shale. 

The surface layer is mostly olive-brown, plastic clay, but 
in some small areas the greenish, clayey substratum is ex- 
posed. Depth to the substratum is generally less than 8 
inches. 

These soils have low to very low moisture-supplying 
capacity, and they are alkaline or medium acid. Natural 
fertility is low, the content of organic matter is very low, 
and the permeability of the subsoil is slow. These soils 
are highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Use for limited grazing or as woodland is best on these 
soils. Redcedar is better suited than other trees, but yields 
are fairly low. (Capability unit VIT-8; woodland suita- 
bility group 13) 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(FpE}|—In this complex are somewhat excessively drained 
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soils of uplands underlain by limestone, and by alkaline 
clay shale. They are on hillsides in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is mostly silty clay loam, and it is 
reddish brown to grayish brown. The subsoil is brown 
or olive-brown clay. Depth to the greenish, clayey sub- 
stratum ranges from 4 to 10 inches. 

These soils have low moisture-supplying capacity, and 
they are alkaline or medium acid. Natural fertility is 
moderately low to low, the content of organic matter is 
low to very low, and the permeability of the subsoil is 
slow. These soils are highly susceptible to erosion. 

Limited use for grazing or woodland is the best for these 
soils. Drought-resistant forage plants make better yields 
than. other kinds of plants, and redcedar makes moderately 
good growth. (Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland suita- 
bility group 8) 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (FpE3).—In this complex are somewhat 
excessively drained soils of uplands underlain by lime- 
stone and by alkaline clay shale. They are on hillsides 
in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is mostly olive-brown, plastic clay, 
but in some small areas the greenish, clayey substratum is 
exposed. Depth to the substratum generally is less than 
4 inches, 

These soils have very low moisture-supplying capacity, 
and they are alkaline or medium acid. Natural fertility 
is low, the content of organic matter is very low, and the 
permeability of the subsoil is slow. The soils are highly 
susceptible to further erosion. 

Limited use for grazing or woodland is best on these 
soils, and drought-resistant forage plants are the only 
suitable plants. Redcedar establishes itself naturally, 
but it grows slowly. (Capability mit VITs-3; woodland 
suitability group 18) 


Gullied Land (Gu) 


Gullied Jand consists mostly of soils that are severely 
eroded and deeply dissected by gullies. Only small 
patches and narrow strips of soils remain between the 
gullies. Slopes are mostly more than 20 percent. 

This land type is made up of areas of Eden, Culleoka, 
and Otway soils. The Eden soils are underlain by cal- 
careous shale and limestone; the Culleoka, by siltstone; 
and the Otway, by marl and low-grade limestone. Some 
of the largest and deepest gullies are in the Otway soils. 
In these soils gullies can be stabilized if natural seeding 
of redcedar is encouraged and if livestock is kept out. In 
the other soils gullies are more difficult to stabilize. Here, 
land shaping and seeding are needed to establish desirable 
plants ahead of competing plants, and in some places 
maintenance is also needed. 

Most areas of Gullied land are too steep for cultivation 
and have little or no value for agriculture. The areas can 
probably be improved, however, and used as pasture or 
woodland. Where native plants have reproduced nat- 
urally, the areas are suitable as habitats for wildlife. 
(Capability unit Ve; avoodland suitability group 15) 


Hagerstown Series 


The Hagerstown series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that are underlain by high-grade limestone. The 
soils are nearly level to sloping and are in the uplands. 


Where they are not eroded, the surface layer is dark- 
brown silt loam. The subsoil is reddish-brown to yel- 
lowish-red silty clay loam that is more yellowish and 
more clayey in the lower part. Depth to underlying rock 
ranges from 40 inches to several feet. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

8 to 30 inches, reddish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
silty clay at a depth of about 20 inches; well aggregated. 

30 to 50 inches, yellowish-red, massive silty clay or clay. 

Where the soils are underlain by limestone of the Boyle 
and Duffin formations, the profile in many places has a 
thin band of disintegrated black shale in the lower part 
of the subsoil. 

Hagerstown soils have high natural fertility, very high 
moisture-supplying capacity, and good tilth. They are 
medium acid to strongly acid, but the parent material 
next to bedrock is nearly neutral. These soils are in 
the easternmost part of the Outer Bluegrass and in the 
flatwoods area of the Knobs. Some of the soils lie be- 
tween Kiddville and Goffts Corner, and others occupy areas 
scattered between those places and Bloomingdale. 

All of these soils have been cleared and used for row 
crops, but some areas are now in rotation pasture and 
hay crops. The soils are particularly well suited to burley 
tobacco. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (HgA).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is'underlain by 
limestone. It is on broad ridges in gently undulating 
areas, 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown silty clay loam that grades to 
firm silty clay at a depth of about 20 inches. Ata depth 
of nearly 5 feet is a substratum of reddish-yellow, mas- 
sive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is medium acid to strongly acid, medium in organic mat- 
ter, high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permea- 
bility of the subsoil is moderately rapid. The soil is not 
susceptible to erosion. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil, but burley tobacco is 
especially well suited. If practices are used that main- 
tain fertility and the supply of organic matter, this soil 
can. be cultivated continuously. (Capability unit I-38; 
woodland suitability group 5) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HgB).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by 
limestone. It is on broad ridgetops in deeply dissected 
areas, 

The plow layer is dark-brown to dark reddish-brown silt 
loam. ‘The subsoil is reddish-brown silty clay loam that 
graces to firm silty clay at a depth of about 18 inches. At 
a depth of about 4 feet is'a substratum of yellowish-red, 
massive clay. 

This soil has very high moistuve-supplying capacity. Tt 
is medium acid to strongly acid, medium in organic mat- 
ter, high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeabil- 
ity of the subsoil is moderately rapid. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil, but burley tobacco is 
especially well suited. If this soil is cultivated, practices 
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are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 5) 

Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(HgC2].—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is 
underlain by limestone. It is in deeply dissected areas on 
narrow ridges and on breaks of slopes. 

The plow layer is dark-reddish brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown silty clay loam that grades to firm 
silty clay at a depth of about 12 inches. At a depth of 
about 3 feet is a substratum of yellowish-red, massive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is strongly acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderately rapid, and the hazard of further erosion is 
moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IITe-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) 


Hampshire Series 


The Hampshire series consists of deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained soils of the uplands. The soils 
developed in residuum from high-grade limestone, They 
are on ridgetops and side slopes in undulating areas. 
Where the soils are not eroded, the surface layer is dark 
erayish-brown silt loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, 
sticky and plastic silty clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

6 to 18 inches, brown, friable silty clay loam. 

18 to 86 inches, yellowish-brown, plastic, tough silty clay or 
clay. 

36 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and olive-gray clay ; 
massive. 

In places the upper part of the subsoil is more nearl 
brown than yellowish brown. The mottles in the subsoil 
range from nearly none to many. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 4 to 8 feet. 

Hampshire soils are acid. The permeability of the sub- 
soil is moderately slow. 

These are the major soils of the Inner Bluegrass in this 
county. Most of the acreage is west and north of Win- 
chester, but small areas are northeast and southwest of that 
city. All of the acreage has been cleared. At one time 
corn was grown extensively, but now pastures, mainly of 
bluegrass, have been established in many places. The chief 
crop is burley tobacco, but corn and hay crops are grown 
in places. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HmB).— 
This is a deep, well drained to moderately well drained 
soil of the uplands. It is gently sloping and ison ridgetops 
in undulating areas. It developed in residuum from lime- 
stone. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
Ata depth of about 12 inches is a subsoil of brown, friable 
silty clay loam that is about 8 inches thick. Below is 
yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled 
olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 
36 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
strongly acid, medium in organic matter, high in natural 


fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderately slow. Phe hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, anc leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(HmB2)—This deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soil of the uplands developed in residuum from 
limestone. It is on ridgetops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. Ata 
depth of not more than 8 inches is a subsoil of brown, fri- 
able silty clay loam that is about 8 inches thick. Below is 
yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled 
olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 
36 inches. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard of further erosion 
is moderately low. 

All lecally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit TTe-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (HmC).— 
This is a deep, well drained to moderately well drained soil 
of the uplands that developed in residuum from lime- 
stone. It is on gentile side slopes in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
Ata depth of about 10 inches is a subsoil of brown, friable 
silty clay loam that is about 6 inches thick. Below is yel- 
lowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled olive- 
brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
strongly acid, medium in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderately slow. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{HmC2).—This is a deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soil of the uplands. It is on gentle side slopes in 
undulating areas. It developed in residuum from lime- 
stone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. Ata 
depth of not more than 8 inches is a subsoil of brown, fria- 
ble silty clay loam that is about 6 inches thick. Below is 
yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled olive 
and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 80 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
strongly acid, low in organic matter, high in natural fer- 
tility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 4) 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(HmD2].—-This is a deep, well drained to moderately well 
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drained soil of the uplands. It is on steep slopes in undn- 
lating areas. It developed in residuum from limestone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. Ata 
depth of not more than 6 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
friable silty clay loam that is about 4 inches thick. Below 
is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled 
olive and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 24 inches. 
In about one-seventh of the acreage, the plow layer is silty 
one loam, 

‘his soil has moderately low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and 
high in natural fertility. It is generally easy to till. Per- 
meability of the subsoil is moderately slow. The soil is 
highly susceptible to further erosion, 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this soil than row 
crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better yields 
than other kinds of plants. if practices that control run- 
off and erosion are used, this soil can be cultivated occa- 
sionally. (Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (HpC3}.—This deep, well drained to mod- 
erately well drained soil of the uplands developed in resid- 
uum from limestone. It is on narrow ridges and on 
sharply breaking side slopes in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark yellowish-brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm silty 
clay that grades to mottled olive and gray, massive clay at 
a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
strongly acid, very low in organic matter, moderately 
low in natural fertility, and slightly difficult to till. Per- 
meability of the subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard 
of further erosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil 
than. row crops. Drought-resistant oe plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. If practices are 
used that control runoff and erosion, this soil can be 
cultivated occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-11; wood- 
land suitability group 12) 


Huntington Series 


The Huntington series consists of deep or moderately 
deep, well-drained, neutral to slightly acid soils of the 
bottom lands. These soils formed in recent alluvium 
washed from upland soils that were derived mainly from 
limestone but partly from sandstone. Huntington soils 
occur along major streams and secondary drainageways, 
and in shallow depressions and basins of the uplands. 
They generally have a surface layer of friable silt loam. 
Their subsoil shows little or no development. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 14 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 


14 to 36 inches, brown, friable silt loam; weakly aggregated ; 
a few pale mottles at a depth below 26 inches. 


Where the Huntington. soils formed partly in material 
from sandstone, their surface layer is fine sandy loam. In 
places the subsoil contains thin layers of various kinds 
of soil material. These layers range from brown to dark 
yellowish brown. In some places, however, the subsoil 
is brown throughout, and in other places it is yellowish 
brown. 


Huntington soils have very high to moderately high 
moisture-supplying capacity. They are medium in or- 
ganic matter, high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 
Permeability is moderately high. 

These soils are scattered throughout the county. They 
are well suited to all locally grown row crops and forage 
crops. Most areas are cultivated. 

Huntington silt loam (Hs).—This is a deep, well-drained 
soil of the bottom lands. It formed in recent alluvium 
washed from upland soils that were derived mainly from 
limestone but partly from sandstone and shale. 

Some areas of this soil are along streams and in small 
secondary drainageways. Others are in small depressions 
in the uplands. The surface layer is dark-brown, friable 
silt loam that grades to a subsoil of brown, friable 
silt loam at a depth of about 12 inches. 

In places the lower part of the subsoil contains a few 
pale-brown mottles. Where the soil formed in alluvium 
that is largely from sandstone, the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam. 

Huntington silt loam has very high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is neutral to slightly acid, medium in organic 
matter, high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. “Per- 
meability is moderately rapid. The soil is not susceptible 
to erosion. 

Except for a few areas that are subject to overflow, this 
soil is well suited to all locally grown row crops and 
forage crops. If practices are used that maintain fertility 
and build up the supply of organic matter, this soil can 
be cultivated year after year. (Capability unit I-1; 
woodland suitability group 1) 

Huntington silt loam, shallow (Hvu).—This is a moder- 
ately deep, well-drained soil of the bottom lands. It 
formed in recent alluvium washed from soils of the up- 
lands that were derived from limestone. The soil is 
on bottoms along streams where alluvial material is 
deposited slowly or is removed by scouring when 
the streams overflow. 

The surface layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam 
that grades to a subsoil of brown or dark yellowish brown 
at a depth of about 10 inches. Depth to the underlying 
rubbly limestone is about 18 to 20 inches. A few limestone 
slabs are on the surface or are scattered throughout the 
profile. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is neutral, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability is mod- 
erately rapid. The soil is not susceptible to erosion, but 
the depth of the root zone is limited. 

All locally grown crops are suited to this soil, but 
tobacco, corn, and other crops of high value are seldom 
grown because of the risk of damage by flooding. Forage 
plants that withstand flooding are better suited than 
other kinds of plants. (Capability unit [Is-5; woodland 
suitability group 1) 


Lanton Series 


The Lanton series consists of deep, very poorly drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils of bottom lands. These 
soils consist of recent alluvium washed from upland soils 
derived from limestone. The surface layer is thick, dark 
silty clay loam, and the subsoil is silty clay or clay that 
is grayish and mottled. The Lanton soils are similar to 
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the Dunning soils, but they have somewhat better drain- 
age, their surface layer is thinner and darker, and their 
subsoil is less mottled and contains less concretionary 
material. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 18 inches, black silty clay loam; moderately aggregated. 
18 to 86 inches, dark-gray clay; faint mottles of olive brown; 
massive. 

Lanton soils are high in moisture-supplying capacity, 
organic matter, and fertility. They are neutral, and they 
have moderately slow permeability. 

These soils are mostly along the major streams of the 
Inner Bluegrass north and east of Winchester, but a few 
areas are scattered throughout the county. Most areas 
are in bluegrass pasture, but a few acres are in hay crops. 
Corn is grown in many places, and tobacco in a few places. 

In Clark County the Lanton soils are mapped only in 
an. undifferentiated unit with the Dunning soils. 

Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams (lca)—This is 
the only unit of Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams 
mapped in the county. These soils are on broad flats 
along drainageways in undulating areas. They are deep, 
very poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained soils of 
the bottom Jands. They formed in recent alluvium 
washed from upland soils derived from limestone. 

The surface layer is black silty clay loam that is as 
much as 18 inches thick in places. The subsoil is dark- 
gray, massive, plastic clay that is faintly mottled with 
olive brown. In some places the soils have a plow layer 
of silt loam. 

These soils have high moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are neutral, high in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and slightly difficult to till, The soils have a 
high water table, but they are not susceptible to erosion. 

If these soils are drained, they are highly productive 
of corn and forage crops. Because of the high water 
table, the use of the soils for cultivated crops is limited. 
(Capability unit [Iw-7 ; woodland suitability group 2) 


Lindside Series 


The Lindside series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils of first bottoms. These soils formed in re- 
cent alluvium washed from upland soils derived from 
limestone. Their surface layer is dark-brown silt loam, 
and their subsoil is brown silt loam. Faint mottling 
begins at a depth of 18 inches and grows more intense with 
increasing depth. There is little or no stratification in 
the profile, because the sediments in which the soils formed 
are fairly uniform. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 9 inches, dark-brown silt loam. 
9 to 26 inches, brown silt loam that is dark grayish brown 
and slightly mottled in the lower part. 

In places the surface layer is dark grayish brown; the 
subsoil is dark brown in places. In some places there are 
gleyed layers in the profile at a depth of 24 inches and 
below. 

Lindside soils have very high moisture-supplying 
capacity and medium permeability. They are highly 
fertile, medium in organic matter, and easily worked. 
These soils occur throughout the county. Areas that are 
broad enough to be cultivated are used fairly intensively 
for crops. 


Lindside silt loam (id)——This is the only Lindside soil 
mapped in the county. It is a deep, moderately well 
drained, soil that formed in recent alluvium washed from 
upland soils derived from limestone. Its surface layer 
is dark-brown silt loam that is 12 inches thick in places. 
The subsoil is brown silt loam that in places is mottled 
and gleyed at a depth below 24 inches. Some areas are 
on first bottoms along stream channels and drainageways, 
and others are in depressions. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is neutral, medium in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. The soil is not subject to 
erosion. 

Slight internal wetness restricts the growth of some 
crops on this soil. Also, some low-lying areas are subject 
to overflow. Nevertheless, if practices that maintain 
fertility and build up the content of organic matter are 
used, this soil can be cultivated year after year. (Capa- 
bility unit I-2; woodland suitability group 1) 


Loradale Series 


The Loradale series consists of deep, well-drained, 
gently sloping to sloping soils underlain by high-grade 
limestone. These soils are on ridgetops and side slopes 
in undulating areas on the uplands. Where the soils are 
not eroded, the surface layer is very dark grayish-brown 
silt loam. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam that be- 
comes finer textured and more yellowish with increasing 
depth. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

8 to 19 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

19 to 36 inches, brown silty clay that grades to yellowish- 
brown silty clay ; moderately aggregated ; faint mottles. 

86 to 48 inches, olive-brown, gray, and yellowish-brown, plastic 
clay ; massive. 

In some places the surface layer is brown and the lower 
part of the subsoil is predominantly brown. 

Loradale soils are fertile and in good tilth. Except 
where the soils are eroded, the content of organic matter 
is medium. The moisture-supplying capacity is very 
high, and permeability is moderate. The protile is acid 
to within a few inches of the underlying limestone, where 
itis mildly alkaline. 

These soils are in the Inner Bluegrass. They occur 
throughout the western half of the county, but most of 
the acreage is north and west. of Winchester. The soils 
have all been cleared, and at one time they were used 
fairly intensively for row crops. The areas are now used 
mainly for rotation bluegrass pasture, but a considerable 
acreage is in meadow crops. Corn and tobacco are the 
chief row crops. 

Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (leB).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by lime- 
stone. It has a plow layer of dark-brown, friable silt 
loam. Atadepth of about 12 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
friable silty clay loam that grades to yellowish-brown silty 
clay at a depth of approximately 24 inches. The soil is 
on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. The subsoil is mod- 
erately permeable. The hazard of erosion is mod- 
erately low. 
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All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit ITe-2; woodland suita- 
bility group 5) 

Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (LeC)—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by 
limestone. It is on moderately steep side slopes in un- 
dulating areas. The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt 
loam. At a depth of about 8 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
friable silty clay loam that grades to yellowish-brown 
silty clay at a depth of approximately 20 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. The subsoil is moderately 
permeable. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited: to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit [I1Te-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 5) 

Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(leC2).—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is un- 
derlain by limestone. It is on moderately steep side slopes 
in undulating areas. The plow layer is brown, friable silt 
loam. At a depth of about 8 inches ts a subsoil of brown, 
friable silty clay loam that grades to yellowish-brown silty 
clay at a depth of approximately 18 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. The subsoil is moderately 
permeable. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 5) 


Lowell Series 


The Lowell series consists of deep to shallow, well- 
drained soils of the uplands. These soils formed in resid- 
uum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and lime- 
stone. They occupy areas of undulating to rough and 
broken topography. Where the soil is not eroded, the 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown silty clay and clay that is stiff and 
plastic. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

9 to 15 inches, brown, slightly firm silty clay loam. 

15 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown silty clay that is tough and 
plastic ; moderately aggregated. 

20 to 36 inches, mottled olive-brown and gray clay that is tough 
and plastic. 

In places the surface layer is brown or dark brown, 
and in some places the upper part of the subsoil is dark 
brown. Depth to silty clay varies in relation to the com- 
ponents of the underlying rocks. If the parent material 
is made up largely of material from siltstone, the surface 
layer generally is thinner than that described in the 
representative profile. 

Lowell soils are naturally high in fertility. Permea- 
bility is moderate to moderately slow. In most places 


the soils are slightly acid to medium acid in the upper part 
of the profile and nearly neutral to slightly alkaline in the 
lower part where the soil is in contact with the parent 
rock. 

These soils are in the Outer Bluegrass section of the 
county. They occur in a wide band that lies east of Win- 
chester and west of Ruckerville and that extends across 
the county in a northeasterly direction from the Kentucky 
River to the Montgomery County line. The more gently 
sloping areas are used intensively for row crops and 
meadow crops. The steep and shallow soils are generally 
in pasture. Trees or brush of low quality have grown up 
on abandoned fields. 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (loB)—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands formed in resid- 
uum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and lime- 
stone. It is on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. The 
plow layer is very dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
At a depth of about 12 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
slightly firm silty clay loam that is about 6 inches thick. 
Below is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to 
mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of 
about 30 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderate. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit [le-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 4) 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (LoB2).— 
This is a deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. It is 
on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. It formed in 
residuum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and lime- 
stone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silé loam. At 
a depth of not more than 8 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
slightly firm silty clay loam that is about 6 inches thick. 
Below is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to 
mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of 
about 30 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, low im organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
ismoderate. The hazard of further erosion is moderately 
low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (loC).—This 
is a deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. It is on gentle 
side slopes in undulating areas. It formed in residuum 
from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The plow layer is very dark grayish-brown, friable 
silt loam. At a depth of about 10 inches is a subsoil of 
brown, slightly firm silty clay loam that is about 4 inches 
thick. Below is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that 
grades to mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at 
a depth of about 26 inches. 
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This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderate. The soil is moderately susceptible 
to erosion. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IIIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(LoC2).—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands formed 
in residuum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and 
limestone. It is on the crests of ridges and on gentle side 
slopes in areas that are undulating to rough and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. Ata depth 
of not more than 8 inches is a subsoil of brown, slightly 
firm silty clay loam that is about 4 inches thick. Below 
is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to mottled 
olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of about 
26 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderate. The soil is moderately susceptible to further 
erosion. 

All locally grewn row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit [IIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 

Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(loD2).—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands formed 
in residuum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and 
limestone. It is on steep slopes in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. Ata 
depth of not more than 6 inches is a subsoil of brown, 
slightly firm silty clay loam that is less than 4 inches 
thick. Below is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that 
grades to mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at 
a depth of about 22 inches. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The soil is highly susceptible 
to further erosion. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soi] than 
row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. If practices are used 
that control runoff and erosion, this soil can be cultivated 
occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland suit- 
ability group 4) 

Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
(LoE2)—This is a deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. 
It is steep and is in rough, broken areas. It formed in 
residuum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and 
limestone. 

The surface layer is brown, friable silt loam that in most 
laces is not more than 6 inches thick. It is underlain 
y a subsoil of yellowish-brown silty clay that grades to 

mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of 
about 18 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, low in organic matter, and high in natural 
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fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil 
than row crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability 
unit Vie-1; woodland suitability group 4) 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (\sC3).—This is a shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. It is on narrow 
ridgetops and on sharply breaking side slopes in rough, 
broken areas, It formed in residuum from interbedded, 
calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown silty clay 
that is generally not more than 6 inches thick. ‘The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is under- 
lain at a depth of about 15 inches by variegated brown, 
light olive-brown, and yellowish-brown clay that is ex- 
tremely firm and massive. Limestone slabs are ata depth 
of about 18 inches. Some slabs of limestone are on the 
surface, and ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium in 
natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

Flay and pasture are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage crops make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability 
unit Vle—+4; woodland suitability group 13) 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (lsD3)—This is a shallow, well-drained 
soil of the uplands. It is on moderately steep side slopes 
in rough, broken areas. Tt formed in residuum from in- 
terbedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown silty clay that 
generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The subsoil 
1s yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is underlain 
at a depth of about 12 inches by variegated brown, light 
olive-brown, and yellowish-brown clay that is extremely 
firm and massive. Limestone slabs are at a depth of about 
15 inches. Some slabs of limestone are on the surface, 
and ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium in 
natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion, 

Tay and pasture are better suited to this soil than culti- 
vated crops. Drought-resistant forage crops make better 
yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-4; woodland suitability group 13) 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (lsE3)—This is a shallow, well-drained 
soil in rough, broken areas on the uplands. It formed in 
residuum from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and lime- 
stone. 

The surface layer is very thin, dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay that generally is not more than 2 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is 
underlain at a depth of about 8 inches by variegated 
brown, light olive-brown, and yellowish-brown clay that 
is firm and massive. Limestone slabs are at a depth of 
about 12 inches. Some slabs of limestone are on the sur- 
face, and ledges of limestone outcrop. 
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This soil has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. It is better suited 
to limited grazing and woodland than to other uses. 
Drought-resistant forage plants make better yields than 
other kinds of plants. (Capability unit VITe-1; wood- 
land suitability group 13) 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, severely 
eroded (lvC3).—This is a deep, well-drained soil of the up- 
lands. It is on narrow ridgetops and on sharply breaking 
side slopes in undulating areas. It formed in residuum 
from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The plow layer is dark yellowish-brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam. ‘The subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm silty 
clay that grades to mottled olive-brown and gray, massive 
clay at a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, very low in organic matter, moderately fer- 
tile, and slightly difficult to till. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard of further erosion 
is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. If practices that 
control runoff and erosion are used, the soil can be culti- 
vated occasionally. (Capability unit TVe-11; woodland 
suitability group 12) 

‘Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (ivD3}.—This is a deep, well-drained soil of 
the uplands. It is on side slopes in undulating to rough 
and broken areas. It formed in residuum from inter- 
bedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam that is not more than 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to 
mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of 
about 24 inches. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
medium acid, very low in organic matter, and moderately 
fertile. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-2; woodland suitability group 12) 

Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (lvE3)—-This moderately deep to deep, well- 
drained soil of the uplands is on steep slopes in rough, 
broken areas. It formed in residuurn from interbedded, 
calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam that is not more than 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades to 
mottled olive-brown and gray, massive clay at a depth of 
about 18 inches. 

This soil has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is medium acid, very low in organic matter, and moder- 
ately fertile. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately 
slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion, 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this soil than cul- 
tivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
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better yields than other kinds of plants. 
unit Vle-2; woodland suitability group 12) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (lwC2}—This is a moderately deep, well-drained 
soil of the uplands. It is on narrow ridgetops and on 
sharply breaking side slopes in rough, broken areas. It 
formed in residuum from interbedded, calcareous silt- 
stone and limestone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, slightly firm silty clay 
loam. The subsoil, which is at a depth of about 10 inches, 
is yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is underlain 
at_a depth of about 17 inches by variegated brown, light 
olive-brown, and yellowish-brown clay that is extremely 
firm and massive. Limestone slabs are at a ‘depth of about 
22 inches. Some slabs of limestone are on the surface, 
and ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic matter, high 
in natural fertility, and slightly difficult to till, Per- 
meability of the subsoil is moderately slow. ‘The hazard 
of evosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this sot] than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants are 
better suited than. other kinds of plants. If practices that 
control runoff and erosion are used, this soil can be culti- 
vated occasionally. (Capability unit [Ve-6; woodland 
suitability group 12) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded (lwD2).—This is a moderately deep, weill- 
drained soil of the uplands. It is on. moderately steep 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. It formed in residuum 
from interbedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is dark-brown, slightly firm silty clay 
loam that generally is not more than 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is 
underlain at a depth of about 15 inches by variegated 
brown, light olive-brown and yellowish-brown clay that 
is extremely firm and massive. Limestone slabs are at 
a depth of about 20 inches. Some slabs of limestone are 
on the surface, and ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, low in organic matter, and high in natural 
fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded (lwE2)—This is a shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. It is steep and is 
in rough, broken areas. It formed in residuum from 
interbedded, calcareous siltstone and limestone. 

The surface layer is dark-brown, slightly firm silty clay 
loam that generally is not more than 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown, very firm silty clay. It is un- 
derlain at a depth of about 12 inches by variegated brown, 
light olive-brown, and yellowish-brown clay that is ex- 
tremely firm and massive. Limestone slabs are at a depth 
of about 15 inches. Some slabs of limestone are on the 
surface, and ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, low in organic matter, and high in natural 
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fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion. 

Hay and pasture are better suited to this soil than culti- 
vated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make better 
yields that other kinds of plants, (Capability unit 
VIe-1; woodland suitability group 12) 


Made Land (Ma) 


Made land consists of areas where the soils have been 
moved about by machinery and can no longer be identified 
by type or series. 

Areas of this miscellaneous land type have been graded 
to make sites for industrial uses, for airports, for highway 
interchanges, and for other purposes. (Not assigned to a 
capability unit; woodland suitability group 15) 


Maury Series 


The Maury series consists of deep, well-drained, gently 
undulating soils of the uplands. These soils formed in 
residuum from high-grade, phosphatic limestone. Gener- 
ally, they have a surface layer of dark-brown, friable silt 
loam and a subsoil of reddish-brown silty clay loam. ‘The 
substratum is generally mottled with brown and dark 
brown. 

Representative profile : 

0 to 15 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

15 to 30 inches, reddish-brown, firm silty clay loam that grades 
to silty clay ; moderately aggregated. 

80 to 35 inches, reddish-brown, firm silty clay; moderately 
aggregated. 

835 to 65 inches, yellowish-red clay that is mottled with brown 
and yellowish brown; strongly aggregated. 

Tn some places the subsoil is dark reddish brown. The 
color of the substratum ranges from yellowish red to yel- 
lowish brown. The silty clay loam im the profile ranges 
from 20 to 80 inches in thickness. 

Maury soils are high in natural fertility. They have 
very high moisture-supplying capacity, are medium acid, 
and are easy to till. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately rapid. 

These soils are in the western half of the county; most 
of the acreage is near Becknerville. All of the acreage has 
been cleared and used fairly intensively for row crops at 
one time. Most of the areas are now in bluegrass pastures 
that are plowed periodically and are then planted to 
tobacco or corn. Alfalfa and other hay crops are also 
grown in many places. 

Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MbA),—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by lime- 
stone. It is on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, very friable silt loam. 
Ata depth of about 15 inches is a subsoil of reddish- 
brown, friable silty clay loam that grades to firm, reddish- 
brown silty clay at a depth of about 30 inches. The sub- 
stratum is yellowish-red, firm clay that is mottled with 
yellowish brown. It is at a depth of about 48 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The soil is not susceptible 
to erosion, 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil, and alfalfa and burley 


tobacco are especially productive. If practices are used 
that maintain organic matter and fertility, these soils can 
be cropped year after year. (Capability unit I-3; wood- 
land suitability group 5) 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Mb3).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by 
limestone. It is on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, very friable silt loam. 
At a depth of about 12 inches is a subsoil of reddish- 
brown, friable silty clay loam that grades to firm, reddish- 
brown silty clay at a depth of about 24 inches. The sub- 
stratum is yellowish-red, firm clay that is mottled with 
yellowish brown. It is at a depth of about 40 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The hazard of erosion is 
moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil, and alfalfa and burley 
tobacco are especially productive. If this soil is culti- 
vated, practices are needed that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. (Capability unit [Ie-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 5) 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MbB2).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain 
by limestone. It is on broad ridgetops in undulating 
areas. 

The plow layer is brown, very friable silt loam. At a 
depth of about 8 inches is a subsoil of friable silty clay 
loam that grades to firm, reddish-brown silty clay at a 
depth of about 20 inches. The substratum is yellowish- 
red, firm clay that is mottled with yellowish brown. It 
is at a depth of about 386 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately rapid. The hazard of further erosion is 
moderately low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes [MbC).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by lime- 
stone. It is on gentle side slopes in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, very friable silt loam. 
At a depth of about 10 inches is a subsoil of reddish- 
brown, friable silty clay loam that grades to firm, reddish- 
brown silty clay at a depth of about 20 inches. ‘The sub- 
stratum is yellowish-red, firm clay that is mottled with 
yellowish brown. It is at a depth of about 34 inches. 

This soil has a very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high in 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoft and 
erosion. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) 
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Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MbC2)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is 
underlain by limestone. Most of it is on gentle slopes in 
undulating areas, but a few areas are on sharply breaking 
slopes. The plow layer is brown, very friable silt loam. 
Ata depth of about 18 inches is a subsoil of reddish-brown, 
friable silty clay loam that grades to firm, reddish-brown 
silty clay at a depth of about 18 inches. The substratum 
is yellowish-red, firm clay that is mottled with yellowish 
brown. It is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderately rapid. The hazard of further erosion is 
moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit [1Ie-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) 


McAfee Series 


The McAfee series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils of the uplands. These soils formed in 
residuum from high-grade, phosphatic limestone. They 
occupy areas that are undulating to rough and broken. 
Their surface layer generally is dark-brown, friable silt 
loam. The subsoil is reddish-brown, firm silty clay that is 
underlain at a depth of about 18 inches by brown, 
extremely firm clay. Slabs of limestone are at a depth of 
less than 36 inches, and outcrops of limestone are common. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 5 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

5 to 11 inches, reddish-brown, very firm silty clay; strongly 
aggregated. 

11 to 24 inches, brown, extremely firm clay; a few yellowish- 
brown mottles; a few small flecks of disintegrated chert; 
strongly aggregated ; underlain by limestone. 

The slabs of limestone that are on the surface range 
from few to many. In some places the profile is browner 
throughout than the one described. Firm silty clay loam 
is at a depth between 6 and 30 inches in places. 

McAfee soils are moderate to high im natural fertility 
and are slightly acid. The moisture-supplying capacity 1s 
generally high, and tillage is mostly easy to slightly diffi- 
cult. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately rapid. 

These soils occur throughout the western half of the 
county, but most of the acreage is in the southwestern part 
where the Kentucky River and its tributaries have dis- 
sected the upland plateau. 

McA fee soils are not well suited to cultivation, and areas 
once used for row crops have reverted to cedar and to 
brushy pastures. Pasture and hay are the most common 
uses. In many places the more gently sloping soils are 
used for tobacco, with corn as a minor crop. 

McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (McB).—This 
moderately deep, well-drained soil of the uplands formed 
in residuum for high-grade, phosphatic limestone. 

It is on the crests of ridges in areas that are rough and 
broken. The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. 
At a depth of about 10 inches is the subsoil of reddish- 
brown, very firm silty clay that grades to brown, ex- 
tremely firm clay at a depth of about 18 inches. Depth to 
the underlying limestone is about 30 inches. 


This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, medium in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately rapid. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. Growth of deep-rooted 
crops is restricted because the depth of the root zone is 
limited. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed 
that effectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability 
unit ITTe-10; woodland suitability group 4) 

McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (McC).—This 
is a moderately deep, well-drained soil of the uplands. 
It is on gentle side slopes in areas that are mostly rough 
and broken. It formed in residuum from high-grade, 
phosphatic limestone. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. Ata 
depth of about 8 inches is a subsoil of reddish-brown, very 
firm silty clay that grades to brown, extremely firm clay 
at a depth of about 15 inches. Depth to the underlying 
limestone is about 24: inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, medium in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is meee erly rapid. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
high. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. The depth of the root zone 
is limited, however, and restricts the growth of deep-rooted 
crops. Pasture and hay are the best uses for this soil. 
Nevertheless, if practices that control runoff and erosion 
are used, the soil can be cultivated occasionally. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-6; woodland suitability group 4) 

McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MeD3}.—This is a shallow to moderately deep, well- 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soil of the up- 
lands. It is on moderately steep and sharply breaking 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. It formed in residuum 
from high-grade, phosphatic limestone. 

The surface layer is dark reddish brown and is generally 
not more than 4 inches thick. The subsoil is reddish- 
brown, very firm silty clay that is underlain at a depth of 
about 12 inches by extremely firm, brown clay. Depth to 
limestone is about 18 inches. Many limestone slabs are on 
the surface, and a few ledges of limestone outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium in 
natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately rapid. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capability unit 
ViIe-4; woodland suitability group 13) 

McAfee silty clay loam, 2 te 6 percent slopes, eroded 
{MtB2)—This moderately deep, well-drained soil of the up- 
lands formed in residuum from high-grade, phosphatic 
limestone. It is on the crests of ridges in areas that are 
mostly rough and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay loam. 
The subsoil, which is at a depth of about 6 inches, is 
reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades to brown, 
extremely firm clay at a depth of about 12 inches. Depth 
to the underlying limestone is about 24 inches. 
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This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic mutter, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and slightly difficult 
to till. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately rapid. 
‘The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil, The depth of the root zone 
is limited, however, and restricts the growth of deep-rooted 
plants. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that 
effectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit 
TTTe-10; woodland suitability group 12) 

McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MfC2).—This moderately deep, well-drained soil of the up- 
lands formed in residuum from high-grade, phosphatic 
limestone. It is on gentle side slopes in areas that are 
mostly rough and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay loam. 
The subsoil, which is at a depth of about 6 inches, is 
reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades to brown, 
extremely firm clay at a depth of about 10 inches. Depth 
to the underlying limestone is about 21 inches. There 
are a few slabs of rock on the surface, and outcrops of 
rock are widely scattered. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. Itis slightly acid, low in organic matter, moderately 
high in natural fertility, and slightly difficult to till. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderately rapid. The 
hazard of further erosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil 
than cultivated crops. Growth of deep-rooted plants is 
restricted because the depth of the root zone is limited. 
Tf practices that effectively control runoff and erosion are 
used, this soil can be cultivated occasionally. (Capability 
unit [Ve-6; woodland suitability group 12) 

McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (MfD2).—This moderately deep, well-drained soil 
of the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade, phos- 

hatic limestone. It is on moderately steep side slopes 
in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay loam 
that generally is not more than 6 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades to 
brown, extremely firm clay at a depth of about 8 inches. 
Depth ‘to the underlying limestone is about 18 inches. 
Slabs of limestone are common on the surface, and rock 
ledges outcrop in a few places. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic matter, and 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The soil is highly susceptible 
to further erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Pasture and hay 
are the best uses, but the depth of the root zone is limited 
and restricts the growth of deep-rooted plants. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

MeAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (MfE2)—This moderately deep, well-drained soil 
of the uplands is on steep side slopes in areas that are 
rough and broken. It formed in residuum from high- 
grade, phosphatic limestone. : 

The surface layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay loam 
that generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades to 
brown, extremely firm clay at a depth of about 6 inches. 
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Depth to the underlying limestone is about 15 inches. 
In many places slabs of hmestone are on the surface and 
ledges of rock outcrop. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic matter, and 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The soil is highly suscep- 
tible to further erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation, Pasture and hay 
are the best uses, but the depth of the root zone is limited 
and restricts the growth of deep-rooted plants. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhD2).—This is a shallow to moderately 
deep, somewhat excessively drained soil of the uplands. 
It is on moderately steep side slopes in rough, broken areas. 
Ti formed in residuum from high-grade, phosphatic 
limestone. 

The surface layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay 
loam that generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades to 
brown, extremely firm clay at a depth of about 8 inches, 
Depth to the underlying limestone is about 18 inches. 
Rock slabs are numerous on the surface, and they gen- 
erally cover more than 40 percent of the surface. Ledges 
of rock outcrop in many places. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately high 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Pasture and hay 
are the best uses, but the depth of the root zone is limited 
and restricts the growth of deep-rooted plants. (Capa- 
bility unit VIs-1; woodland suitability group 12) 

MeAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded (MhE2)—This shallow, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soil of the uplands is on steep side slopes 
in rough, broken areas. It formed in residuum from 
high-grade, phosphatic limestone. 

The surface layer is brown, slightly firm silty clay 
loam that generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is reddish-brown, very firm silty clay that grades 
to brown, extremely firm clay at a depth of about 6 inches. 
Depth to the underlying hmestone is about 15 inches. 
Rock slabs are numerous on the surface, and they gen- 
erally cover more than 40 percent of the surface. Ledges 
of rock outcrop in many places. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic matter, and 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately rapid. The soil is highly suscep- 
tible to further erosion. 

This soil is better suited to woodland and limited graz- 
ing than to other uses. Drought-resistant forage plants 
make better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIs-2; woodland suitability group 12) 


Melvin Series 


The Melvin series consists of deep, poorly drained soils 
of the first bottoms. These soils formed in recent alluv- 
ium washed from upland soils that were derived mainly 
from limestone but partly from acid shale and sandstone. 
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Their surface layer is grayish-brown silt loam, and their 
substratum is light brownish-gray to gray silt loam. 
Mottling is evident in the surface layer but is more intense 
with increasing depth. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown silt loam; common, fine mottles 
of yellowish brown and dark brown. 

7 to 40 inches, light brownish-gray silt loam that grades to 
gray silty clay loam in the lower part; many mottles of 
yellowish brown and some of reddish brown; small, dark 
concretions throughout. 

In some places there is stratification in these soils be- 
cause the alluvial deposits are not uniform. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown in places, and the lower part 
of the substratum is silty clay loam in places. 

Melvin soils have very high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. ‘They are slightly acid to neutral, low in organic 
matter, medium in natural fertility, and easy to till. 
Permeability is moderate. 

These soils are scattered throughout the county, but 
most of the acreage is in the eastern half where these 
soils are near finer textured soils of the uplands. Gen- 
erally, these soils are not cultivated. Most of the areas 
have a cover of grasses and trees that tolerate water. 

Melvin silt loam (M|).—This is the only Melvin soil 
mapped in the county. It is on narrow first bottoms along 
drainageways near finer textured soils of the uplands that 
are underlain by limestone. The soil is deep and poorly 
drained. It formed in recent alluvium washed from up- 
land soils that were derived mainly from limestone but 
partly from acid shale and sandstone. 

‘The plow layer is grayish-brown silt loam. The sub- 
soil is gray and is mottled with brown and yellowish 
brown. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is nearly neutral, low in organic matter, medium in 
natural fertility, anc easily tilled. The subsoil is moder- 
ately permeable. The water table is high, and the soil 
is not susceptible to erosion. 

Water-tolerant grasses and legumes are the only plants 
that ave suited to this soil. If the soil is drained, how- 
ever, it can be used for corn and for a wider variety of 
forage plants than are generally grown. In many places 
flooding and standing water are a hazard to crops. After 
this soil is drained, row crops can be grown year after 
year if practices that maintain fertility: and ‘build up 
the supply of organic matter are used. (Capability unit 
IIIw-5 ; woodland suitability group 2) 


Mercer Series 


The Mercer series consists of moderately deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in residuum from limestone and calcareous shale. 
They are on broad ridgetops and gentle side slopes in un- 
dulating areas. These soils generally have a surface layer 
of dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. The upper part 
of the subsoil is yellowish-brown silty clay loam, and the 
lower part contains a compact, brittle fragipan. The 
fragipan is somewhat coarser textured than the layer 
immediately above and considerably coarser textured than 
the material in the layer below. 


Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam. 

15 to 80 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, light brownish-gray, 
and dark-brown, firm and compact silt loam that grades. to 
silty clay. 

80 ‘to 48 inches, mottled brown and light olive-gray, firm clay; 
massive. 

In places the surface layer is brown and the upper part 
of the subsoil is dark yellowish brown. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 15 to 30 inches; the thickness of 
the fragipan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Mercer soils are strongly acid, moderately high in nat- 
ural fertility, and easily tilled. The subsoil is moderately 
permeable. 

These soils occur throughout the western half of the 
county, but most of the acreage is in the northwestern part. 
All of the acreage has been cleared and used fairly inten- 
sively for row crops. Now, the soils are used mainly 
for bluegrass pastures that are plowed periodically and 
then planted to tobacco and corn. The soils are not well 
suited to alfalfa, but shallow-rooted legumes are grown 
for hay and are an important source of feed. 

‘Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MmB).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil of the 
uplands is underlain by limestone. It is on broad ridge- 
tops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam and 
is at a depth of approximately 10 inches. At a depth of 
about 22 inches is a compact, slowly permeable pan that is 
approximately 15 inches thick. The substratum is mottled 
brown and gray clay that 1s massive and firm. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, medium in organic matter, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderate. The hazard of 
erosion is moderately low. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. In wet seasons, however, 
alfalfa and burley tobacco are likely to drown out. If 
this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that effectively 
control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit ITe-6; 
woodland suitability group 6) 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MmB2).—This moderately deep, moderately well drained 
soil of the uplands is underlain by limestone. It is on 
ridgetops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam and is at a 
depth of approximately 7 inches. At a depth of about 
18 inches is a compact, slowly permeable pan that is about. 
15 inches thick. The substratum is mottled brown and 
gray clay that is massive and firm. ; 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, mod- 
erately high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Per- 
meability of the subsoil is moderate. The hazard of 
further erosion is moderately low. 

Deep-rooted plants and plants that are damaged if the 
amount of water in the root, zone is excessive do not grow 
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If this soil is cultivated, ear ae 
HL- 


well on this soil. 
needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
pability unit Ile-6; woodland suitability group 6) 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MmC).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil of the up- 
lands is underlain by limestone. It is on gentle side slopes 
in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam and 
is at. a depth of approximately 8 inches. At a depth of 
about 20 inches is a compact slowly permeable pan that. 
is about 12 inches thick. The substratum is mottled 
brown and gray clay that is massive and firm. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying’ ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, medium in organic matter, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderate. The soil is 
moderately susceptible to erosion. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. The depth of the root zone 
is limited and restricts the growth of deep-rooted plants. 
Tf this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that eftec- 
tively control runoff and eroston. (Capability unit 
T1Te-8 ; woodland suitability group 6) 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MmC2).—This moderately deep, moderately well drained 


soil of the uplands is underlain by limestone. It is on 
gentle side slopes in undulating areas. 
The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam. The sub- 


soil is yellowish-brown, friable silty clay loam and is at 
a depth of approximately 7 inches. At a depth of about 
16 inches is a compact, slowly permeable pan that is about 
12 inches thick. The substratum is mottled brown and 
gray clay that is massive and firm. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, moderately 
high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability 
of the subsoil is moderate. The hazard of further erosion 
is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and. leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. The depth of the root zone is 
limited and restricts the growth of deep-rooted plants. 
If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that ef- 
fectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit 
We-8 ; woodland suitability group 6) 


Monongahela Series 


The Monongahela series consists of moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soils that formed in old alluvium 
washed from soils cleveloped from acid shale and sand- 
stone. Some of these soils are on broad ridgetops and 
gentle side slopes in areas that are mostly rough and 
broken. Others are along the Kentucky River on second 
bottoms above the present flood plain. The surface layer 
is generally grayish-brown, friable loam. The upper part 
of the subsoil is a light yellowish-brown silt loam, and the 
lower part is a compact, brittle fragipan mottled with 
light olive brown and light brownish gray. Below is 
a substratum of brown and gray fine sandy clay that is 
hard and cemented. 


Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, friable loam. 

6 to 16 inches, light yelowish-brown, friable loam that grades 
to yellowish-brown, firm silty clay loam. 

16 to 40 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown, brown, and 
light-gray, compact and brittle silty clay loam. 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown, very firm fine sandy clay 
mottled with light brownish gray ; massive. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt loam to 
fine sandy loam. Depth to the pan layer ranges from 15 
to 20 inches. ; 

Monongahela soils have moderately high moisture- 
supplying capacity. They are extremely acid, medium 
in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 

These soils are along the southeastern edge of the county 
in scattered areas that are generally no more than 8 miles 
north of the Kentucky River. All of the areas have been 
cleared. They are used fairly intensively for row crops, 
mainly corn and tobacco. Shallow-rooted forage plants 
are grown for hay. 

Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MoB).—This 
moderately deep, moderately well drained soil has a plow 
layer of grayish-brown, friable loam. A subsoil of light 
yellowish-brown, friable loam is at a depth of approxi- 
mately 10 inches. The subsoil grades to firm, yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam at a depth of about 15 inches. It is 
underlain at a depth of about 19 inches by a compact, 
mottled brown and gray pan that is slowly permeable, The 
substratum is very firm, massive fine sandy clay. In about 
half of the acreage, the texture of the surface layer is 
silt loam, and in the other half it is tine sandy Joam. Some 
areas of this soil are on second bottoms. Others are on 
Pideeeons in terrain that is undulating to rough and 

roken. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is extremely acid, medium in organic matter, 
medium in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permea- 
bility of the subsoil is moderate. The hazard of erosion 
is moderately low. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. The depth of the root zone 
is limited and restricts the growth of deep-rooted crops. 
If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that effec- 
tively control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit 
IIe-7; woodland suitability group 7) 

Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MoC2)—This moderately deep, moderately well drained 
soil has a plow Jayer of brown, friable loam. The sub- 
soil is light yellowish-brown, friable loam and is at a depth 
of approximately 7 inches. It grades to yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam at a depth of about 15 inches. Below, ata 
depth of about 22 inches, is a compact, mottled brown and 
gray pan that is slowly permeable. The substratum is 
very firm, massive fine sandy clay. In places the texture 
of the surface layer ranges from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam. Some areas of this soil are on short slopes on 
second bottoms. Others are on gentle side slopes in ter- 
rain that is undulating to rough and broken. 

Mapped with this soil are some areas in which the soil 
is not eroded. These included areas make up a little 
more than one-third of the total acreage. 

Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, has 
moderately low moisture-supplying capacity. It is ex- 
tremely acid, low in organic matter, medium in natural 
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fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderate. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are suited to this soil. The depth of the root 
zone is limited and restricts the growth of deep-rooted 
plants. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that 
effectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability unit 
TTTe-9 ; woodland suitability group 7) 


Muse Series 


The Muse series consists of deep to moderately deep, 
well-drained soils on toe slopes. These soils formed in 
colluvium that washed or rolled from upland soils derived 
from acid shale. They are at the base of hills in a terrain 
that is rough and broken. These soils generally have a 
surface layer of brown, friable silt loam and a subsoil of 
strong-brown, firm silty clay loam that grades to silty clay 
with increasing depth. The substratum is mottled yellow- 
ish-red and light-gray clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to Ginches, brown, friable silt loam. 

6 to 30 inches, brown, firm silty clay loam that grades to 
reddish-brown, firm silty clay at a depth of about 18 inches. 

30 to 48 inches, reddish-brown, firm clay mottled with gray. 

48 to 72 inches, variegated red, gray, and yellowish-brown, 
firm clay ; massive. 

Depth of the colluvial material over the residual ma- 
terial ranges from 30 to 48 inches. In some places the 
MEPS part of the subsoil is reddish brown or yellowish 
recl. 

Muse soils have high moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are extremely acid, low in organic matter, and 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability of 
the subsoil is moderately slow. 

These soils are in the southeastern part of the county 
in the area known as the Knobs. They occupy a narrow 
band that extends from Kiddville southward to the vicin- 
ity of Trapp. These soils are among the most productive 
soils in the Knobs, and nearly all of the acreage has been 
cleared at one time. Corn was once an important crop, 
but tobacco is now the chief row crop. Hay and pasture 
crops are also important. Where the productivity of the 
soils has been lowered by excessive cropping, the areas 
have reverted to Virginia pine and other trees. 

Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MuC2).— 
This is a deep to moderately deep, well-drained soil on 
toe slopes in steep, hilly areas. It formed in material that 
moved downslope from soils on the slopes above that 
were derived from acid shale. Its plow layer is brown, 
friable silt loam, and its subsoil is brown, firm silty clay 
loam that grades to reddish-brown, firm silty clay at a 
depth of about 18 inches. The substratum is massive, 
very firm clay mottled with yellowish red and gray and is 
ata depth of about 36 inches. 

Mapped with this soil are areas of a similar soil that 
has a slope of slightly less than 6 percent; these included 
areas make up one-eighth of the acreage. Also included 
are areas in which the soil has a shaly surface layer and 
that make up about one-sixth of the acreage. 

Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, has high 
moisture-supplying capacity. It is extremely acid, low in 
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organic matter, moderately high in natural fertility, and 
easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately 
slow. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops and pasture grasses are 
suited to this soil. Legumes that need a soil that is nearly 
neutral do not grow well. Tf this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
(Capability unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 9) 

Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(MuD2).—-T'his is a moderately deep, well-drained soil on 
moderately steep foot slopes in steep and hilly terrain. 
It formed in material that moved downslope from soils on 
slopes above that were derived from acid shale. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silt loam, and the sub- 
soil is brown, firm silty clay loam that grades to reddish- 
brown, firm silty clay at a depth of about 12 inches, The 
substratum is massive, very firm clay mottled with yellow- 
ish red and gray; it is at a depth of about 30 inches. 

This soil has high moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
extremely acid, low in organic matter, moderately high 
in natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The hazard of erosion is 
moderately high. 

Most locally grown row crops and pasture grasses are 
suited to this soil. Legumes that need a nearly neutral 
soil do not grow well. The soil is better suited to pasture 
and hay crops than to row crops. Nevertheless, it can be 
cultivated occasionally if practices that effectively control 
runoff and erosion are used. (Capability unit [Ve-3; 
woodland suitability group 9} 

Muse silt loam, 20 to 30.percent slopes, eroded 
{MvE2)—This is a moderately deep, well-drained soil on 
foot slopes in steep and hilly terrain. It formed in 
material that moved downslope from soils on slopes above 
that were derived from acid shale. 

The surface layer is brown, friable silt loam that is 
generally less than 6 inches thick. The subsoil is brown, 
firm silty clay loam that is about 6 inches thick ; it is under- 
lain by reddish-brown, firm silty clay. The substratum 1s 
massive, very firm clay mottled with yellowish red and 
gray and is ata depth of about 24 inches. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. It is extremely acid, low in organic matter and 
moderately high in natural fertility. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. The soil is highly susceptible 
to erosion. 

Pasture and hay crops are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Legumes that require a nearly neutral 
soil do not grow well. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland 
suitability group 9) 


Newark Series 


The Newark series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils of the first bottoms. These soils formed in 
recent alluvium washed from soils of the uplands that 
were derived mainly from limestone but partly from acid 
shale and sandstone. The surface layer is generally dark 
grayish-brown silt loam. The subsoil is dark grayish- 
brown to grayish-brown silt loam and is mottled with dark 
yellowish brown. 
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Representative profile : 


0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam. 

8 to 36 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam that grades to 
grayish brown at a depth of about 14 inches; mottled with 
dark yellowish brown. 

In some places there is stratification in these soils because 
the alluvial deposits are not uniform. The surface layer 
is very clark brown im places. 

Newark soils have very high moisture-supplying capac- 
jty. They are slighty acid, medium in organic matter, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and easy to till. 
Permeability is moderate. 

These soils are scattered throughout the county, In 
cultivated areas corn is the major crop. In areas that are 
not cultivated, pasture is the chief use, but some areas are 
used for hay. Willows and other trees that tolerate water 
have grown up on areas no longer used for agriculture. 

Newark silt loam (Ne)—This deep and somewhat 
poorly drained soil is the only Newark soil mapped in the 
county. It formed in recent alluvium washed from soils 
of the uplands derived mainly from limestone but. partly 
from. acid shale and sandstone. It is on first, bottoms 
along streams and drainageways near soils of the uplands 
that are underlain by limestone. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam, and 
the subsoil is grayish brown and is mottled with dark yel- 
lowish brown. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is slightly acid, medium in organic matter, moderately 
high in natural fertility, and easy to till. Permeability 
is moderate, and the water table is high. The soil is not 
susceptible to erosion. 

Grasses and legumes that tolerate water are better 
suited to this soil than other plants. Tixcept in abnor- 
mally wet years, yields of corn are generally high. 
Flooding and standing water are a hazard to crops in 
places. Where this soil is drained, row crops can be 
grown year after year if practices that maintain fertility 
and organic matter ave used. (Capability unit IIw-4; 
woodland suitability group 2) 


Otway Series 


The Otway series consists of shallow to very shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained soils of the uplands. 
These soils formed in residuum from soft, calcareous 
shale, commonly called marl. They. are in rough, bro- 
ken aveas. The surface layer is very davk grayish- 
brown, firm silty clay loam. The layer between the sur- 
face layer and the substratum is very thin or lacking, but 
if present, it is olive silty clay. The substratum is light 
olive-brown clay loam. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown, 
loam ; strongly aggregated. 

6 to 10 inches, olive, very firm silty clay; strongly aggre- 
gated. 

10 to 18 inches, light olive-brown clay loam; many weathered 
pieces of sandy shale. 

In places where the underlying shale is more sandy 
and contains less clay than that underlying the profile de- 
scribed, the upper part of the subsoil has a texture of 
clay loam. 


firm silty .clay 


Otway soils are calcareous, and they have moderately 
low to low moisture-supplying capacity. Permeability of 
the subsoil is moderately slow. 

_These soils are in the southeastern part of the county in 
an area that extends from the Kentucky River, south of 
Bloomingdale, northeastward between Ruckerville and 
Gofts Corner to the vicinity of Pilot View and Kiddville. 

Otway soils are not suited to row crops, and they are 
used mainly for pasture and woodland. Some areas were 
cultivated or overgrazed and are now severely eroded and 
gullied. These areas have grown up in redcedar, brushy 
hardwoods, and grasses of poor quality. 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OsC3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands is underlain by calcareous 
shale. It is on the crests of narrow ridges and on gentle 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is olive, very firm silty clay that 
generally is less than 9 inches thick, The substratum 
contains many slabs of shale. It is very firm clay loam, 
but it is sandy in the lower part. Depth to bedrock is 
about 30 inches. In about one-sixth of the acreage, the 
slopes range from 12 to 20 percent.. 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is calcareous, low in organic matter, and low in natural 
fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 
The soil is highly susceptible to further erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, but it is 
suited to hay and pasture. Drought-resistant forage 
plants are better suited than other kinds of plants. (Ca- 
pability unit VIs-5; woodland suitability au 13) 

Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (OtC).— 
This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil of the 
uplands is underlain by calcareous shale. Its surface 
layer is very dark brown, firm silty clay loam that is 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, which is mostly less 
than 9 inches thick, is very firm, olive silty clay. The 
substratum is light olive-brown clay loam that grades 
to olive-gray, highly weathered, soft, sandy shale at a 
depth of about 24 inches. Slabs of shale are common in 
the upper part of the substratum and are more numer- 
ous in the lower part. At a depth of about 48 inches, 
the slabs are closely spaced and form the upper limits 
of the bedrock. The soil is on the crests of ridges and on 
gentle side slopes in rough, broken areas, In about one- 
sixth of the acreage, the slopes range from 12 to 20 
percent. 

Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, has mod- 
erately low moisture-supplying capacity. It 1s calcare- 
ous, high in organic matter, medium in natural fertility, 
and slightly difficult to till. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately slow. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
high. 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture than to 
cultivated crops. Drought-resistant forage plants make 
better yields than other plants. If practices that control 
runoff and erosion are usecl, this soil can be cultivated 
occasionally. (Capability unit FVe-6; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 18) 

Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{OwE3).—These very shallow, somewhat excessively 
drained soils of the uplands are underlain by calcareous 
shale. Erosion has removed the original surface layer 
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in most places. Generally, olive-colored, very firm silty 
clay that was formerly in the subsoil is exposed at the 
surface. Ata depth of about 6 inches is the substratum 
of clay loam that contains slabs of shale. Depth to bed- 
rock is less than 18 inches in most places. In about one- 
sixth of the acreage, there are a large number of thin 
slabs of limestone on the surface. The soils are on steep 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

These soils have low moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are calcareous, low in organic matter, and moder- 
ately low m natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderately slow. The soils are highly susceptible to 
further erosion. 

_ These soils are better suited to woodland and to Jim- 
ited grazing than to other uses. Drought-resistant for- 
age plants make better yields than other kinds of plants. 
(Capability unit VIIs-8; woodland suitability group 13) 

Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes (Owf).—T'hese very 
shallow, somewhat excessively drained soils of the up- 
lands are underlain by calcareous shale. They are on 
steep side slopes in rough, broken areas, 

Erosion has removed the original surface layer in most 
places. Generally, olive-colored, very firm silty clay 
that was formerly in the subsoil is exposed at the sur- 
face. Ata depth of about 3 inches is the substratum of 
clay loam that contains slabs of shale. Depth to bedrock 
is less than 12 inches in most places. In about one-half 
of the acreage, there ave a large number of thin slabs 
of limestone on the surface. 

These soils have very low moisture-supplying capacity. 
They are calcareous, low in organic matter, and low m 
natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. 

These soils are better suited to woodland and. limited 
grazing than to other uses. Drought-resistant forage 
plants make better yields than other kinds of plants. 
(Capabihty unit VIIs-8; woodland suitability group 18) 


Robertsville Series 


The Robertsville series consists of shallow, poorly 
drained soils formed in old alluvium washed from soils 
derived mainly from limestone but partly from sandstone 
and acid shale. These soils are on broad, flat terraces. 
The surface layer is light-gray, friable silt loam that has 
brownish mottles, and the subsoil is light-gray silty clay 
loam that is similarly mottled. A compact, slowly per- 
meable fragipan is at a depth of about 15 inches. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, light-gray, friable silt loam mottled with yel- 
lowish brown. 

8 to 15 inches, light-gray, friable silt loam mottled with yel- 
lowish brown and reddish brown; a few, small, dark, round 
concretions. 

15 to 45 inches, light-gray, weakly cemented, compact silt 
loam mottled with yellowish brown that grades to gray 
silty clay loam mottled with olive brown at a depth of about 
25 inches. 

45 to 54 inches, light-gray, firm clay mottled with yellowish 
brown and brownish yellow; many small concretions and 
much soft, irregularly shaped concretionary material. 

The fragipan is more strongly developed m some pro- 
files than m others. Depth of the alluvium varies. In 
some places the profile has a substratum of plastic, al- 
kaline clay at a depth of about 4 feet. 


713-793—64——4 


Robertsville soils have moderately low moisture-sup- 
plying capacity. They are very strongly acid, moderately 
low in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 

These soils are in the eastern part of the county. Most 
of the acreage is in the small flatwoods section near the 
area known as the Knobs. 

Nearly all the acreage has been cleared and used for 
cultivated crops, but yields are low unless the soils are 
drained. Suitable grasses have been established on most 
of the undrained areas, and these are now grazed. In 
some places grasses suitable for grazing have reseeded 
naturally. High yields of corn can be obtained if tile 
drains and other practices are used to improve drainage. 

Robertsville silt loam (Rb)—This is the only Roberts- 
ville soil mapped in the county. It is shallow and poorly 
drained, and it formed on terraces in old alluvium washed 
mainly from soils of uplands underlain by limestone. 

The plow layer is hght-gray, friable silt loam mottled 
with yellowish brown. The subsoil is gray silt loam that 
is mottled with brown and is slightly compact at a depth 
of about 15 inches. This compact layer is approximately 
30 inches thick, and it grades to silty clay loam in the 
lower part. 

This soil has moderately low moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, moder- 
ately low in natural fertility, and easy to till. The sub- 
soil is moderately permeable. The water table is high, 
but the soil is not susceptible to erosion. 

Wetness and the lack of natural drainageways to re- 
move surface water restrict the kinds of plants that can 
be grown on this soil. Grasses and legumes that toler- 
ate wetness grow better than other kinds of plants. If 
this soil is drained, and if practices that maintain fertil- 
ity and build up the supply of organic matter are used, 
vow crops can be grown year after year. (Capability unit 
TVw-1; woodland suitability group 2) 


Rock Land (Ro) 


Rock land consists of areas where rock outcrops cover 
much of the surface. Only small economic returns are 
made on this land type, even if suitable plants are grown. 
These areas occur on all slopes, but generally the slopes 
are more than 20 percent. , 

Mapped with this unit, and making up about one-sixth 
of the acreage, ave areas of Ashwood very rocky clays 
and of Ashwood very rocky silty clay loams that have 
slopes of more than 30 percent. These included soils 
are the most productive part of the mapping unit. They 
have moderate fertility, but they are shallow and have 
low moisture-supplying capacity. Consequently, the 
included soils are suitable only for hardwoods of low qual- 
ity and for redeedars. The hardweods provide protection 
for the watershed, and the redcedars can be used for posts 
and specialty wood products. (Capability unit VITs-5; 
woodland suitability group 13) 


Salvisa Series 


The Salvisa series consists of shallow to moderately 
deep, somewhat excessively drained soils of the uplands. 
The soils formed in residuum from- high-grade limestone. 
They are in areas that are undulating to rough and 
broken. The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown 
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silty clay loam, and the subsoil is yellowish-brown, very 
firm silty clay or clay. Limestone bedrock is at a depth 
of about 80 inches. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable silty clay loam. 

7 to 18 inches dark yellowish-brown, firm silty clay that grades 
to yellowish-brown, very firm clay at a depth of about 11 
inches; grayish-brown mottles. 

18 to 80 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown, yellowish- 
brown, and light brownish-gray, very firm clay; massive; 
much soft, irregularly shaped, concretionary material. 

In places there are slabs of limestone on the surface and 
outcrops or rock ledges. In some places the surface layer 
is dark brown. The lower part of the subsoil is light olive 
brown in places. 

Salvisa soils are moderate to moderately high in na- 
tural fertility and are slightly acid. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderately slow. 

These soils are in every part of the county but the 
extreme southeastern quarter, They are not well suited 
to cultivation, and most areas are in pasture or hay. 
Areas once used for row crops and that are eroded have 
reverted to cedars and to brushy pastures. 

Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(SaC3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil 
of the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade lime- 
stone. 

It is on the crests of narrow ridges and on gentle side 
slopes in rough, broken areas. The surface layer is dark 
yellowish-brown clay that is underlain at a depth of about 
6 inches by mottled light yellowish-brown and brownish- 
gray, massive clay. Depth to limestone is about 18 
inches. A few slabs of limestone are generally on the 
surface, 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. It is best suited 
to hay and pasture. Drought-resistant forage plants 
make better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe—4+; woodland suitability group 13) 

Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(SaD3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil 
of the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade lime- 
stone. It is on moderately steep and sharply breaking 
side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown clay that is 
underlain at a depth of about 6 inches by mottled light 
yellowish-brown and brownish-gray, massive clay. Depth 
to limestone is about 15 inches. Slabs of limestone are 
commonly on the surface, and ledges of limestone outcrop 
in a few places. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation and is best suited 
to hay and pasture. Drought-resistant forage plants 
make better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capabil- 
ity unit VIe-4; woodland suitability group 13) 

Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(SaE3)—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil 
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of the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade lime- 
stone. It is on steep side slopes in rough, broken areas. 

The surface layer is dark yellowish-brown clay that 
generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The substratum 
1s mottled light yellowish-brown and brownish-gray, mas- 
sive clay. Depth to limestone is about 15 inches. Slabs 
of limestone are on the surface in many places, and 
ledges of limestone outcrop in many places. 

This soil has very low moisture-supplying capacity. It 
is slightly acid, very low in organic matter, and medium 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The hazard of further erosion is very high. 

This soil is better suited to woodland and limited graz- 
ing than other uses. Drought-resistant forage plants 
make better yields than other kinds of plants. (Capabil- 
ity unit VIIe-1; woodland suitability group 13) 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(ScB2)—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 
drained soil of the uplands formed in residuum from 
high-grade limestone. It is on the crests of ridges in 
areas that are mostly rough and broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silty clay loam. The 
subsoil, which is at a depth of about 6 inches, is yellowish- 
brown, very firm clay. It grades to mottled light yellow- 
ish-brown and light brownish-gray, very firm, massive 
clay at a depth of about 15 inches. Depth to the under- 
lying limestone is about 24 inches. Slabs of rock are on 
the surface in a few places. 

This soil has faedernialy high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is slightly acid, low in organic matter, moder- 
ately high in natural fertility, and slightly difficult to till. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. The haz- 
ard of further erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and 
legumes are sited to this soil, but the depth of the root 
zone is limited and restricts the growth of deep-rooted 
plants. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed 
that effectively control runoff and erosion. (Capability 
unit TITe-10; woodland suitability group 12) 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(ScC2)—This moderately deep, somewhat excessively 


‘drained soil of the uplands formed in residuum from 


high-grade limestone. It is on the crests of ridges and on 
gentle side slopes in areas that are mostly rough and 
broken. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silty clay loam. The 
subsoil, which begins at a depth of about 6 inches, is yellow- 
ish-brown, very firm clay. It grades to mottled light yel- 
lowish-brown and light brownish-gray, very firm, massive 
clay at a depth of about 12 inches. Depth to the under- 
lying limestone is about 21 inches. Slabs of rock are on 
the surface in a few places. Ledges of limestone out- 
crop, but they are widely scattered. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. Tt is slightly acid, low in organic matter, moder- 
ately high in natural fertility, and slightly difficult to till. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. The haz- 
ard of further erosion is moderately high. 

Hay and pasture crops are better suited to this soil than 
row crops. Growth of deep-rooted crops is restricted, 
however, because the depth of the root zone is limited. 
If practices that effectively control runoff and_ erosion 
are used, this soil can be cultivated occasionally. Ca- 
pability unit TVe-6; woodland suitability group 12) 
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Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
{ScD2).—This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil 
of the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade 
limestone. It is on moderately steep side slopes in 
rough, broken areas. 

The plow layer is brown, friable silty clay loam that 
generally is not more than 6 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown, very firm clay. It grades to mottled 
light olive-brown and light brownish-gray, very firm, 
massive clay at a depth of about 10 inches. Depth to the 
underlying limestone is about 18 inches. Slabs of lime- 
stone are common on the surface, and ledges outcrop in 
a few places. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately high 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

Pasture and hay crops are better suited to this 
soil than cultivated crops. Growth of deep-rooted crops 
is restricted, however, because the depth of the root zone 
is limited. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 12) 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
{ScE2).— This shallow, somewhat excessively drained soil of 
the uplands formed in residuum from high-grade lime- 
stone. Its surface layer is brown, friable silty clay loam 
that generally is not more than 4 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is yellowish-brown, very firm clay. It grades to mot- 
tled light olive-brown and leht brownish-gray, very firm, 
massive clay at a depth of about 8 inches. Depth to the 
underlying limestone is about 15 inches. Commonly, 
slabs of limestone are on the surface and ledges of rock 
outcrop. 

This soil has low moisture-supplying capacity. It is 
slightly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately high 
in natural fertility. Permeability of the subsoil is mod- 
erately slow. The soil is highly susceptible to further 
erosion. 

Pasture and hay crops are better suited to this soil than 
cultivated crops. Growth of deep-rooted crops is re- 
stricted, however, because the depth of the root zone is 
limited. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 12) 


Shelbyville Series 


The Shelbyville series consists of deep, well-drained 
souls of the uplands. The soils formed in residuum from 
high-grade limestone, and they occur in undulating areas. 
Their surface layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam. The 
subsoil is strong-brown silty clay loam in the upper part 
but grades to yellowish-brown silty clay in the lower part. 
The substratum is generally mottled brownish-yellow, 
yellowish-brown, and pale-olive clay that is firm and 
massive. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam. 

7 to 24 inches, strong-brown, friable silty clay loam. 

24 to 40 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and light olive-brown 
silty clay; many concretions and much soft concretionary 
material. 

40 to 60 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, 
and pale-olive, very firm clay; massive; much soft concre- 
tionary material. 


Depth to the layer that contains coneretionary material 
ranges from 20 to 36 inches. This layer is thick and high- 
ly developed in some profiles, but in others it is weakly 
defined. 

Shelbyville soils have very high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. They are medium acid, high in natural fertility, 
and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is moderate. 

‘These soils occupy several areas south and east of Win- 
chester. The areas extend from Hunt in a northeast- 
ward direction to the Montgomery County line between 
Sewell Shop and Kiddville. 

All of these soils have been cleared at one time and 
used fairly intensively for row.crops. Most of the acre- 
age is now used mainly for hay, but occasionally corn or 
tobacco is grown for 1 or 2 years, and then hay is 
reestablished. 

Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (SeB).—This 
deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain by 
limestone. It is on broad ridgetops in undulating areas. 

The plow layer is dark-brown, very friable silt loam. 
At a depth of approximately 10 inches is a subsoil of 
strong-brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part 
of the subsoil, at a depth of about 30 inches, is a layer of 
mottled. yellowish-brown and olive-brown silty clay. This 
layer contains a Jarge number of concretions and much 
soft concretionary material, and it is about 10 inches 
thick. Below is mottled yellowish-brown and pale-olive, 
massive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It is medium acid, medium in organie matter, high m 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderate. The hazard of erosion is moderately 
low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil, and alfalfa and burley 
tobacco are especially productive. If this soil is cul- 
tivated, practices are needed that effectively control 
runoff and erosion. (Capability unit IIe-1; woodland 
suitability group 5) 

Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(SeB2).—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is un- 
derlain by limestone. It is on broad ridgetops in undu- 
lating areas. 

The plow layer is brown, very friable silt loam. At 
a depth of approximately 7 inches is a subsoil of strong- 
brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part of the 
subsoil, at a depth of about, 24 inches, is a layer of mot- 
tled yellowish-brown and olive-brown silty clay. This 
Jayer contains a large number of concretions and much 
soft concretionary material, and it is about 10 inches 
thick. Below is mottled yellowish-brown and pale-olive, 
massive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderate, The hazard of further erosion is moderately 
low. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are well suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and ero- 
sion. (Capability unit Tle-1; woodland suitability group 
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Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (SeC).— 
This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is underlain 
by limestone. It is on gentle side slopes in undulating 
areas, 

The plow layer is dark-brown, very friable silt loam. 
At a depth of approximately 8 inches is a subsoil of 
strong-brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part 
of the subsoil, at a depth of about 28 inches, is a layer 
of mottled yellowish-brown and olive-brown silty clay. 
This layer contains a large number of concretions and 
much soft concretionary material, and it is about 8 inches 
thick. Below is mottled yellowish-brown and pale-olive, 
massive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
Tt is medium acid, medium in organic matter, high mn 
natural fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the 
subsoil is moderate. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

All locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes wre suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit T[Te-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) : 

Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(SéC2)—This deep, well-drained soil of the uplands is 
underlain by limestone. It is in undulating areas. In 
most places it is on gentle side slopes, but in a few places 
it is on sharply breaking slopes. 

The plow Ten is brown, very friable silt loam. The 
subsoil of strong-brown, friable silty clay loam is gener- 
ally at a depth of less than 6 inches. In the lower part 
of the subsoil, at a depth of about 20 inches, is a layer of 
mottled yellowish-brown and olive-brown silty clay. 
This layer contains a large number of concretions and 
much soft, concretionary material, and it is about 8 
inches thick. Below is mottled yellowish-brown and pale- 
olive, massive clay. 

This soil has very high moisture-supplying capacity. 
It. is medium acid, low in organic matter, high in natural 
fertility, and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderate. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

All Jocally grown row crops, pasture grasses, and leg- 
umes are suited to this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit [[Te-1; woodland suitability 
group 5) 


Shrouts Series 


The Shrouts series consists of shallow, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soils of the uplands. These soils 
formed in residuum from greenish-gray, alkaline to cal- 
careous, soft, clayey shale. They occur im rough, broken 
areas. Their surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
The subsoil is olive-brown, extremely firm clay that is 
mottled with yellowish brown and brown. The substra- 
tum is pale-olive, extremely firm, massive clay that is 
faintly mottled with olive. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown, slightly firm silty 
clay loam. 

4 to 10 inches, light olive-brown, extremely firm clay that 
is mottled with yellowish brown; strongly aggregated. 

10 to 17 inches, pale-olive, extremely firm clay that is mot- 


tled with olive; massive. 
17 to 34 inches, greenish-gray, soft, clayey shale. 


In some profiles the B horizon is olive gray. 

Shrouts soils occur near the Fleming soils. Because 
the areas are small and intricately mixed with the Flem- 
ing soils, the Shrouts soils are not mapped separately in 
this county. They are mapped in several complexes with 
the Fleming soils, and these complexes are described 
under the Fleming series. 


Taft Series 


The Taft series consists of moderately deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils formed in old alluvium. The allu- 
vium was washed from soils that were derived mainly 
from limestone but partly from sandstone and acid shale. 
These soils are on broad, flat tervaces. Their surface 
layer is generally dark grayish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is pale-brown silty clay loam mottled with yel- 
lowish brown. A. compact, slowly permeable fragipan 
is at a depth of about 18 inches. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

8 to 18 inches, pale-brown, slightly firm silty clay loam mot- 
tled with yellowish brown; a few, small, round coneretions. 

18 to 48 inches, light brownish-gray, firm and compact silty 
clay loam mottled with yellowish brown. 

In some places the fragipan is more strongly developed 
than in others. Depth of the alluvium varies. The sur- 
face layer in some profiles is grayish brown, and the sub- 
soil is grayer than in the profile described. 

Taft soils have moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are very strongly acid, moderately low 
in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 

These soils are mostly in the eastern part of the county 
in the flatwoods section near the area known as the Knobs. 
Small areas are in the northwestern part of the county 
on the broad, flat terraces of major streams. 

Nearly all areas have been cleared and used for cul- 
tivated crops, but yields are low unless the soils are 
drained. Suitable grasses have been established on most 
of the undrained areas, and these areas are now grazed. 
In some places grasses have reseeded naturally, and 
these areas are also grazed. High yields of corn can be 
obtained if tile drains and other practices are used to 
improve drainage. 

Taft silt loam (Ta).—This is the only Taft soil mapped 
in the county. It is a moderately deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soil of terraces. Tt lies several fect above the 
level of the streams. This soil formed in old alluvium 
washed, from soils of the uplands that were derived 
mainly from limestone. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt 
loam. ‘The subsoil is pate-brown, slightly firm silty clay 
lonm that is mottled with yellowish brown and is slightly 
compact and gleyed at a depth of about 18 inches. This 
gleyed Jayer is finer textured and more gleyed with in- 
creasing depth. 

This soil has moderately high ‘moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is strongly acid, low in organic matter, mod- 
erntely low in natural fertility, and easy to till. Perme- 
ability of the subsoil is moderate. This soil has a high 
water table. It is not susceptible to erosion. 

Wetness and the lack of natural drainageways to remove 
surface water restrict the kinds of plants that can be 
grown. on this soil. Grasses and legumes that tolerate 
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water make the best growth. If this soil is drained and 
practices that maintain fertility, and the supply of or- 
ganic matter are used, row crops can be grown year after 
year. (Capability unit I[Iw-1; woodland suitability 


group 2) 
Tilsit Series 


The Tilsit series consists of moderately deep, moder- 
ately well drained soils of uplands formed in residuum 
from acid shale. Most of the areas are on broad, nearly 
flat ridgetops, but a few areas are level and lie between 
the crests of the ridges and the floors of the valleys. The 
surface layer is generally dark grayish-brown, friable silt 
loam, and the subsoil is slightly firm silty clay loam that 
grades to firm silty clay in the lower part. The lower 
part of the subsoil contains a mottled yellowish-brown 
and g@rayish-brown layer that is compact and slowly per- 
meable. The substratum is mottled yellowish-brown and 
olive-gray, very firm, massive clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown silt loam. 

8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown, slightly firm silty clay loam 
that grades to brownish-yellow, firm silty clay at a depth 
of about 14 inches. 

20 to 26 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and grayish-brown, 
firm, compact silty clay; a few, small, round, dark concre- 
tions ; much soft concretionary material, 

26 to 48 inches, mottled yellowish-brown and olive-gray, very 
firm clay ; massive. 

In some ‘places the upper part of the subsoil is light 
yellowish brown or brownish yellow. Depth to the un- 
derlying black shale ranges from 30 to 60 inches. 

Tilsit soils have moderately high moisture-supplying 
capacity. They are extremely acid, medium in organic 
matter, medium in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 

These soils are in the extreme southeastern part of 
the county in an area that extends from the vicinity of 
Trapp to near Kiddville. Most of the acreage has been 
cleared and was used for cultivated crops at one time. 
Now, the areas are generally used for pasture made up 
of low-grade, native grasses. A few areas are in corn. 
Some abandoned fields have reverted to brushy pas- 
tures or to hardwood trees of low quality. 

Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TsB).—This is the 
only Tilsit soil mapped in the county. It is a moderately 
deep, moderately well drained soil of the uplands and is 
underlain by acid shale. Most of this soil is on broad 
ridgetops in rough, broken areas, but a small acreage is 
on flats that lie between the crests of ridges and the 
streams. 

The plow layer is dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown in the upper part and 
has a mottled yellowish-brown and grayish-brown, com- 
pact, slowly permeable layer at a depth of about 
20 inches. Mottled yellowish-brown and olive-gray, 
massive clay is at a depth of approximately 26 inches. 

This soil has moderately high moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity. It is extremely acid, medium in organic matter, 
medium in natural fertility, and easy to till. Permeabil- 
ity of the subsoil is moderate. The hazard of erosion is 
moderately low. 

Crops and forage plants that require a deep root zone 
or that are not tolerant of an acid soil do not grow well 


If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed 
(Capability 


on this soil. 
that effectively control runoff and erosion. 
unit [le-7; woodland suitability group 7) 


Trappist Series 


The Trappist series consists of moderately deep, well- 
drained soils of the uplands that formed in residuum from 
black, acid shale. These soils are on the crests of ridges 
and on the sides of gentle slopes in rough, broken areas. 
Their surface layer is generally very dark grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam. The subsoil is brown, slightly firm 
silty clay loam that grades to reddish-brown, firm silty 
clay in the lower part. The substratum is reddish-brown, 
firm clay that is mottled with gray. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

9 to 14 inches, dark-brown, friable silt loam; a few small 
flecks of black shale. 

14 to 27 inches, reddish-brown, firm silty clay that is mot- 
tled with olive gray in the lower part; the number of small, 
black fragments of shale increases with increasing depth. 

In some places the lower part of the subsoil and the 
substratum are yellowish red. 

Trappist soils have moderately high to high moisture- 
supplying capacity. They are extremely acid, moder- 
ately high to high in natural fertility, and easily tilled. 

These soils are in the southeastern part of the county 
in an area that extends from the vicinity of Trapp to near 
Kiddville. Most of the acreage has been cleared and used 
for cultivated crops. Now, burley tobacco is the main 
crop, but corn is also an important crop. The remaining 
acreage is mostly in hay of Korean lespedeza or in pas- 
tures that are somewhat improved. A few abandoned 
fields have reverted to Virginia pine and other trees. 

Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (T18).—This is 
a moderately deep, well-drained soil of the uplands that 
is underlain by acid shale. It is on broad ridgetops m 
rough, broken areas. 

The plow layer is generally very dark grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam, The subsoil is dark-brown, friable silt 
loam and is at a depth of about 9 inches. At a depth of 
approximately 14 inches is reddish-brown silty clay that 
is mottled with olive gray at a depth of about 24 imches. 
Depth to the substratum of the highly weathered, dark 
reddish-brown shale is about 380 inches. In about one- 
fourth of the acreage, part of the surface layer has been 
removed by erosion. 

Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, has high mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. It is extremely acid, medium 
in organic matter, moderately high in natural fertility, 
and easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil is moder- 
ately slow. The hazard of erosion is moderately low. 

Most locally grown row crops and pasture grasses 
are suited to this soil, but Jegumes that require a nearly 
neutral soil do not grow well. If this soil is cultivated, 
practices are needed that effectively control runoff and 
erosion. (Capability unit ITe-1; woodland suitability 
group 9). 

Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(TrC2).—This moderately deep, well-drained soil of the up- 
lands is underlain by acid shale. It is on gentle side 
slopes in rough, broken areas. 
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The plow layer is grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 
The subsoil is dark-brown, friable silt loam. At a depth 
of about 10 inches, it grades to reddish-brown silty clay 
that is mottled with olive gray at a depth of about 18 
inches. Depth to the substratum of highly weathered, 
dark reddish-brown shale is about 30 inches. In about 
one-seventh of the acreage, the slope is slightly steeper 
than 12 percent. 

Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, has 
moderately high moisture-supplying capacity. It is ex- 
tremely acid, low in organic matter, medium in natural 
fertility, anc easily tilled. Permeability of the subsoil 
is moderate. The hazard of further erosion is moderate. 

Most locally grown row crops and pasture grasses are 
suited to this soil, but legumes that require a nearly neu- 
tral soil do not grow well. If this soil is cultivated, prac- 
tices are needed that effectively control runoff and ero- 
sion, (Capabiliéy unit IITe-7; woodland suitability 


group 9) 


Woolper Series 


The Woolper series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained to well drained soils on toe slopes. These soils 
formed in colluvium washed from finer textured upland 
soils underlain by limestone. They are generally along 
drainageways at the foot of steep slopes. Their sur- 
face layer is generally very dark grayish-brown, friable 
silty clay loam. The subsoil is very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay. It grades to dark-brown, firm clay that is 
mottled with yellowish brown in the lower part. The 
substratum is olive-brown and yellowish-brown, massive 
clay. 

Representative profile: 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown silty clay loam. 

9 to 15 inches, very dark grayish-brown silty clay. 

15 to 82 inches, dark-brown clay that is mottled with yellow- 
ish brown in the lower part. 

82 inches -+, mottled light olive-brown, yellowish-brown, .and 
olive, firm clay; massive. 

These soils have very high moisture-supplying capac- 
ity. They are mildly alkaline, high in organic matter, 
high in natural fertility, and somewhat difficult. to till. 
Permeability of the subsoil is moderately slow. 

Woolper soils are mostly in that half of the county that 
lies east, of Winchester. All of these soils have been 
cleared. They are used mainly for row crops, but some 
hay and pasture crops are grown. A few acres are 
eroded, and these areas have reverted to brushy pas- 
tures or to cedar. 

Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(WoC).—This is the only Woolper soil mapped in the 
county. It is a deep, well drained to moderately well 
drained soil on gentle toe slopes in terrain that is hilly. 
This soil is associated with soils of the uplands that are 
underlain by limestone. 

The plow layer is very dark grayish-brown, friable 
silty clay loam. The subsoil of very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay is at a depth of about 9 inches. Ata depth of 
approximately 15 inches is dark-brown clay that is mot- 
tled with yellowish brown at a depth of about 24 inches. 
A substratum of mottled light olive-brown, yellowish- 
brown, and olive, firm, massive clay is at a depth of about 
30 inches, 
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Mapped with this soil are a few areas of a soil that has 
slopes of less than 6 percent and a few areas of a soil 
that has slopes of slightly more than 12 percent. Also 
included are some areas m which the color of ithe pro- 
file is more nearly olive brown than that of the representa- 
tive profile described and is somewhat more mottled. 

Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, has 
high moisture-supplying capacity. Tt is mildly alkaline, 
medium in organic matter, high in natural fertility, and 
slightly difficult to till. Permeability of the subsoil is 
moderately slow. The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

Generally, all locally grown row crops, pasture grasses, 
and legumes are well suited to this soil. There are a few 
places where legumes that require a soil that is well 
aerated and that roots can penetrate easily do not grow 
well. If this soil is cultivated, practices are needed that 
effectively control runoft and erosion. (Capability unit 
ITe-4; woodland suitability group 8) 


Use of the Soils for Crops 
and Pasture 


This section gives the relative suitability of the soils 
for growing different crops and tells how they should be 
managed for sustained good yields. First is a discussion 
of general practices of management that apply to all of 
the soils. Next the system of soil capability classifica- 
tion used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained. 
Then management of groups of soils, the capability units, 
is described. Following this, estimated average acre 
yields for each soil are given for commonly grown crops 
and pasture ; the yields given are those that can be obtained 
under a defined high level of management. 


General Management 


Differences among the soils of Clark County in slope, 
soil texture, depth to rock, fertility, wetness, and other 
properties result in differences in the crops that are suited 
to the soils and in the management needed. Each farm 
has its own soil pattern and therefore its‘own manage- 
ment problems, but some principles of farm management 
are general enough to apply to all the farms of the county. 
In this subsection general principles of management that 
are suitable for crops, pastures, trees, or wildlife are 
summarized and are to be considered along with the prac- 
tices suggested in each capability unit. 

Fertility needs.—Most soils in the county are naturally 
acid, moderately low in organic matter and available 
nitrogen, medium to low in potassium, and medium to 
high in available phosphorus. The soils generally re- 
spond well to additions of lime and fertilizer. 

For good information about how much. fertilizer and 
lime to add, the soils should be tested. The amounts of 
fertilizer and lime needed depend on the results of soil 
tests, the crops to be grown, the past cropping history, 
and the level of yield desired. 

Soil samples taken for laboratory testing should consist 
of a single soil type, and each sample should represent 
no more than 10 acres. The soil map is a good guide for 
taking soil samples. Detailed information and instruc- 
tions about taking soil samples for tests can be obtained 
from the county extension agent. 
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Maintain organie matier—Organic matter helps to 
promote a good, mellow surface soil, and it also provides 
an important source of nitrogen for crops. Most of the 
better agricultural soils of Clark County were originally 
medium in content of organic matter, and it is important 
to keep building organic matter to a Jevel as close to the 
original content as feasible. 

Organic matter can be maintained by adding farm ma- 
nure, by leaving plant residues on the soil, and by en- 
couraging vigorous growth of plants that have an exten- 
sive root system. Maintaining organic matter in the soil 
is made easier by adding lime and fertilizer to promote 
higher crop yields. 

Tillage —The two major purposes of tillage are to pre- 
pare a seedbed and to control weeds. The planting, cul- 
tivating, and harvesting of crops generally break down 
the structure of the soil. Therefore, overcultivation 
should be avoided. Adding organic matter and growing 
sod crops help to restore the structure of the soil. 

Some of the more clayey soils puddle during a heavy 
rain. As a result, the surface is sealed, infiltration of 
water is reduced, and runoff and erosion are increased. 
Tillage implements that stir the surface layer, but that 
leave crop residues on the top as a mulch, help protect 
the surface from the beating of the rain. Thus, the seal- 
ing of the surface is retarded, infiltration of water is in- 
creased, and runoff and erosion are reduced. The 
mulch also helps control loss of water through evapora- 
tion. 

Soils high in clay become cloddy if worked when wet, 
and they can be worked only within a narrow range of 
moisture content. If some soils are plowed frequently 
to the same depth, a compacted layer, termed a plowpan 
or plowsole, often develops just below the plow depth. 
Development of this compacted layer can be avoided if 
sod crops are grown more often or if the plow depth is 
varied slightly from time to time. 

Control erosion—All of the sloping soils in Clark 
County are subject to erosion if they are cultivated. 
Sheet erosion causes loss of material from the surface 
layer, which generally contains most of the organic mat- 
ter and plant nutrients in the soil. If proper measures 
are not applied to control erosion, gullies form in areas 
that receive large amounts of runoff. As a result, some 
areas are severely gullied and are no longer suitable for 
crops. 

Most erosion on sloping soils that are cultivated oc- 
curs during the period when the crop is growing. There- 
fore, a cropping system that keeps losses of soil and 
water to a minimum and that is supported by one or 
more other practices to control erosion should be used. 
Suitable supporting practices are cultivating on the con- 
tour, terracing, striperopping, constructing diversions, in- 
stalling. grassed waterways, using minimum tillage, 
leaving crop residues on the surface, growing cover crops, 
and applying enough fertilizer for high yields (fig. 18). 

Different combinations of practices are needed to con- 
trol erosion effectively on different kinds of soils. Also, 
several different combinations would be equally effec- 
tive on the same soil. The factors to consider in deter- 
mining the practices or combinations of practices that 
will be effective on a particular soil are the relative total 


Figure 13.—Terraces under construction prior to plowing under 
the small grain cover crop. 


effectiveness of each of the practices applied to reduce 
erosion, the relative erodibility of the soils, the charac- 
teristics and distribution of rainstorms that cause erosion 
during the year, the length and steepness of the slopes, 
and the average annual loss of the soil material that can 
be tolerated. except for the relative total effectiveness 
of each practice used to control erosion, all these factors 
depend on the kind of soil and the climate; and conse- 
quently, they do not vary appreciably for any one kind 
of soil. 

The practices used can be applied singly or in combina- 
tion, depending on the size of the erosion problem and 
the desires of the user. For example, a cropping sys- 
tem of 1 year of a row crop followed by 2 years of mea- 
dow crops, with enough fertilizer for high yields, but 
without any other practices to control erosion, keeps 
losses of soil material within permissible limits. If a 
shorter cropping system is desired, such as 1 year each 
of a row crop and a meadow crop, it would be necessary 
to also use one,or more other practices that help control 
erosion (fig. 14). Assistance in selecting the proper com- 
bination of practices that will effectively control erosion 
on a particular farm can be obtained from the local staff 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Drainage.—Yields of most crops, particularly of cul- 
tivated crops, can be increased on wet soils by removing 
excess water. IExcess moisture prevents preparation of 
the seedbed at the correct time and delays planting. It 
also is likely to damage the roots of most common crops 
or to drown out the crop. Open ditches are generally 
used to remove excess water. Tile drains provide more 
satisfactory drainage in some places, but they are more 
expensive. Figure 15 shows a bucket-type ditcher that 
is used to dig a trench for drainage tile. 

Soils underlain by a claypan or a fragipan are gener- 
ally difficult to drain, and their response to management 
after drainage is poor. In soils that contain a pan, tile 
drains are only slightly effective and open ditches are 
effective only if they intercept water that moves later- 
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Figure 14.—Constructing a diversion ditch that will help protect 
well-drained soils on a bottom from damage caused by runoff from 
the hillsides. 


ally on top of the pan. Even if the soil is drained, the 
pan layer may prevent high yields of corn and other 
cultivated crops. Wet soils that are deep and permeable 
generally ave highly productive when drained if they are 
well fertilized and Jimed. A drainage system of ditches 
or tiles cannot be installed on these deep, permeable 
soils, however, unless a suitable outlet is available. 


15.—Self-propelled, bucket-type ditcher used to dig a 


Figure 
trench for drainage tile. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable soils are for most kinds 
of farming. Tt is a practical grouping based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest grouping ave designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
soils that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater nat- 
ural limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms 
so rough, shallow. or otherwise limited that they do not 
produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes. Within most of the classes there can 
be up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, s, or e, to the class numeral, for 
example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main limitation 
is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant cover is main- 
tained; 2» means that water in or on the soil will interfere 
with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils the wetness 
can be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that 
the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, 
or stony, and ¢, used in only some parts of the country, 
indicates that the chief limitation is climate that is too 
cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but 
have other limitations that limit their use largely to pas- 
ture, range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for many statements about management of soils. Capa- 
bility units are generally identified by numbers assigned 
locally, for example, [Ie-1 or IIIe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, 
and units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of ma- 
jor and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I.—Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Capability unit I-1: Nearly level, well-dvained 
soils on bottom lands. 

Capability unit I-2: Nearly level, moderately 
well drained soil on bottom lands. 

Capability unit I-3: Nearly level, well-drained 
soils on low stream terraces, toe slopes, and up- 
lands. 
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Class IL—Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass IIe: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Capability unit IIe-1: Gently sloping, well- 
drained soils on stream terraces, colluvial 
slopes, and uplands; silty surface layer; per- 
meable subsoil. 

Capability unit TIe-2: Gently sloping, well- 
drained soils on uplands and toe slopes; mod- 
erately permeable, clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit Tle-6: Gently sloping, mod- 
erately well drained soil on uplands and ter- 
races; compact layer in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 

Capability unit TIle-7: Gently sloping, mod- 
erately well drained soils on uplands and ter- 
races; compact Jayer in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 

Subclass IIw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIw-1l: Nearly level, moder- 
ately well drained soils on uplands and ter- 
races; compact layer in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 

Capability unit TIw-4: Nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soils on bottom lands. 

Subclass IIs: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of moisture capacity, tilth, or stones. 

Capability unit IIs-5: Nearly level, well- 
drained soil on bottom lands; shallow to ledge 
rock or rubbly limestone. 

Class TTI.—Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass IIIe: Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit TIIe-1: Sloping, well-drained 
soils on stream terraces, colluvial slopes, and 
uplands; permeable subsoil. 

Capability unit TITe-2: Sloping, well-drained 
soils on uplands-and toe slopes; moderately 
permeable, clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit IIle4: Sloping, moderately 
well drained to somewhat excessively drained 
soils on uplands and toe slopes; permeability of 
the clayey subsoil is moderately slow. 

Capability unit TITe-7: Sloping, well-drained 
soil on uplands; moderately permeable, clayey 
subsoil. 

Capability unit TITe-8: Sloping, moderately 
well drained soils on uplands; compact layer in 
the lower part of the subsoil. 

Capability unit TiIe-9: Sloping, moderately 
well drained soil on terraces; compact layer in 
the lower part of the subsoil. 

Capability unit ITTe-10: Gently sloping, well- 
drained to somewhat excessively drained soils 
on uplands; moderately permeable, clayey 
subsoil. 


Subclass IIIw: Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit I[Iw-1: Nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained soil of the terraces; com- 
pact layer m the subsoil, 

Capability unit IIIw-2: Nearly level, poorly 
drained soil on uplands; dark-colored surface 


layer. 

wipe ey unit ITIw-5: Nearly level, poorly 
drained soil on bottom lands; friable plow 
layer. 

oe unit TIIw-7: Nearly level, poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on 


bottom lands; dark-colored surface layer. 
Subclass IIIs: Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Capability unit ITIs-1: Nearly level, exces- 
sively drained, sandy soil on bottom lands. 

Class IV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful man- 
agement, or both. 

Subclass TVe: Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected, 

Capability unit [Ve-1: Strongly sloping, well- 
drained soils on terraces, toe ‘slopes, and up- 
lands; permeable subsoil. 

Capability unit [Ve-8: Strongly sloping, well- 
drained soils on uplands and colluvial slopes; 
moderately permeable, clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit IVe4: Strongly sloping, some- 
what excessively drained soil on uplands; 
slowly permeable, clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit [Ve-6: Sloping, well-drained to 
somewhat excessively drained soils on up- 
lands; firm, moderately permeable, clayey 
subsoil. 

Capability unit IVe-10: Sloping, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soil; firm, plastic, slowly per- 
meable, clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit [Ve-11: Sloping, well-drained 
soils on uplands; very firm, slowly permeable, 
clayey subsoil. 

Subclass [Vw: Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions for cultivation because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Vw-1: Nearly level, poorly 
drained soils on terraces; compact layer in the 
upper part of the subsoil. 

Class V.—Soils not likely to erode but that have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use 
largely to pasture, range, woodland, or wildlife food 
and cover. (None in Clark County.) 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wildlife 
food and cover. 

Subclass VIe: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion, if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VIe-1: Strongly sloping to 
moderately steep, well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained soils on uplands and toe 
slopes; eroded; silty surface layer and clayey 
subsoil. 
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Capability unit VIe-2: Strongly sloping to 
moderately steep, well-drained soils on up- 
lands; severely eroded; silty surface layer and 
clayey subsoil. 

Capability unit VIe-3: Strongly sloping to 
moderately steep, somewhat excessively drained 
soils on uplands; severely eroded. 

Capability unit VIe-4: Sloping to strongly 
sloping, well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained soils on uplands; severely eroded. 

Capability unit VI-8: Strongly sloping, some- 
what excessively drained soils on uplands; 
shallow to heavy, alkaline clay shale. 

Subclass VIs: Soils generally unsuitable for cul- 
tivation and limited for other uses by their mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other features. 

Capability unit VIs-1: Sloping to strongly 
sloping, somewhat; excessively drained soils on 
uplands; moderately eroded; shallow to lime- 
stone. 

Capability unit VIs-2: Sloping, somewhat ex- 
cessively drained soil on uplands; shallow to 
limestone; severely eroded. ; 

Capability unit VIs-3: Sloping, excessively 
drained. soil on uplands; shallow to acid shale. 

Capability unit VIs-5: Sloping, somewhat 
excessively drained soil on uplands; severely 
eroded; shallow over soft, calcareous shale. 

Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIe: Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion, if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Capability unit VITe-1: Moderately steep to 
steep, well-drained to somewhat excessively 
drained soils on uplands; eroded. 

Capability unit VITe-2: Moderately steep to 
steep, somewhat excessively drained soils that 
are shallow, rocky, and clayey. 

Capability unit VITe+: Gullied land that is 
severely eroded and marked by an intricate 
pattern of gullies. 

Subclass VIIs: Sotls very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity, stones, or other soil features. 

Capability unit VIIs-1: Moderately steep to 
steep, excessively drained soils on uplands; ex- 
tremely acid. 

Capability unit VIIs-2: Strongly sloping to 
moderately steep, excessively drained soils on 
uplands; very rocky and clayey; eroded. 

Capability unit VITs-3: Sloping to steep soils 
on uplands; very shallow, rocky, or shaly; 
mostly severely eroded. 

Capability unit VIIs-5: Land on which rock 
outcrop, mostly limestone, covers from 50 to 
90 percent of the surface. 

Class VITI.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial production of 
plants and restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, or 
water supply, or to esthetic purposes. (None in Clark 
County.) 


Management by Capability Units 


Soils that are in the same capability unit have about 
the same limitations and similar risks of damage. The 
soils in any one unit, therefore, need about the same kind 
of management. The capability units are described in 
the pages that follow. The soils in each unit are listed, 
and suitable crops and management for all the soils in 
the unit are suggested. 


Capability unit I-1 


In this unit are nearly level, well-drained soils on 
bottom lands. These soils formed in young alluvium 
washed mainly from soils of the uplands underlain by 
limestone. ‘They have a friable surface layer and a deep 
root zone. These soils are high to yery high in moisture- 
supplying capacity, high in natural fertility, and neutral 
to slightly acid. They are easily tilled, and they give 
good response to fertilizer. Lime is generally not re- 
quired. ‘These soils are— 

Egam silt loam. 
Huntington silt loam. 

These soils occupy about 4 percent of the county. 
They are well suited to all the crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce high yields under a high level of management. 

Cultivated crops can be grown year after year if prac- 
tices that maintam tilth and fertility are used. Flooding 
during prolonged periods of excessive rainfall, and in 
some places flash flooding during the growing season, oc- 


casionally damages crops grown on part of the acreage. 


Capability unit I-2 


Lindside silt loam is the only soil in this unit. It is 
nearly level and moderately well drained, and it is on 
bottom Jands. This soil formed in young alluvium 
washed mainly from soils of the uplands underlain by 
limestone. It has a friable surface layer and a deep root 
zone. This sotl is very high in moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, high in natural fertility, and slightly acid. It 
gives good response to fertilizer, and it is easy to till. 

This soil occupies about 114 percent of the county. It is 
well suited to all the crops and pasture plants grown in the 
county. ‘Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce high 
yields under a high level of management. ‘Tobacco and 
other crops of high value are seldom grown, however, 
because of the danger of overflow during periods of ex- 
cessive rainfall. 

Slight wetness often delays tillage in spring, and inter- 
nal wetness restricts the use of this soil for alfalfa or 
tobacco, Tile drains are effective in controlling the 
wetness, This soil is not susceptible to erosion. Row 
crops can be grown year after year if practices that 
maintain good tilth and productivity are used. 


Capability unit I-3 


In this unit are nearly level, well-drained soils on low 
stream terraces, toe slopes, and uplands. These soils 


formed in parent material derived from limestone. They 
have a friable plow layer and a deep root zone. These 


soils are very high in moisture-supplying capacity, high 
in natural fertility, and medium acid to strongly acid. 
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They give good response to fertilizer and lime, and they 
are easily tilled. These soils are— 

Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy six-tenths of 1 percent of the county. 
They are well suited to all the crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce high yields under a high level of management. 

These soils are not susceptible to erosion. Cultivated 
crops can be grown year after year if practices that 
maintain good tilth and productivity are used. 


Capability unit IIle-1 


Gently sloping, well-drained soils on stream terraces, 
colluvial slopes, and uplands are in this unit. Most of 
these soils formed in material from limestone, but the 
Trappist soil formed in material from black, acid shale, 
the Allegheny from sandstone, and the Culleoka from 
siltstone. All of the soils have a friable plow layer. 
Except for the Trappist soil, which has a subsoil of firm 
silty clay, the subsoil is brownish or reddish. and is per- 
meable. These soils have a deep or moderately deep 
root zone. They are high to very high in moisture- 
supplying capacity, high to moderately high in natural 
fertility, and medium acid to strongly acid. The soils 
give good response to fertilizer and lime. They are 
easily tilled. These soils are— 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mauty silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.. 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy nearly 8 percent of the county. 
Most of the soils are well suited to the crops and pas- 
ture plants grown. Tobacco, corn, and small grains pro- 
duce moderately high yields under a high level of 
management. 

These soils can be cultivated year after year if proper 
practices that help to control erosion are used. If corn 
1s grown continuously, plow-plant the corn and interseed 
a cover crop. Use contour tillage and establish sod 
waterways. For lower levels of management, a crop- 
ping system that keeps the soil in close-growing crops 
at least one-third of the time is necessary for the con- 
trol of erosion. <A suitable cropping system under a lower 
level of management is 1 year of corn, with a small 
grain as a cover crop, followed by 2 years of meadow. 
All tillage should be on the contour. 


Capability unit ITe-2 


In this unit are gently sloping, well-drained soils on 
uplands and toe slopes. These soils formed in material 
derived from limestone. They have a friable plow 
layer, and their subsoil is moderately permeable, firm, 
plastic silty clay and clay. These soils have a deep root 
zone. They are high to very high in moisture-supplying 


capacity, high to moderately high in natural fertility, 
and medium acid to strongly acid. The soils give good 
response to fertilizer and lime. In a few places chert 
fragments interfere with tillage, but the soils are gener- 
ally easily tilled. These soils are— 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy nearly 10 percent of the county. 
They are well suited to all the crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce high yields on the soils under a high level of 
management, Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, timothy, 
alfalfa, and Kobe lespedeza grow successfully under a 
high level of management. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, red 
clover, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well 
suited under a medium or high level of management. 

Cultivated crops can be grown year after year on these 
soils if a high level of management is used. Installing 
a complete water-disposal system, cultivating on the con- 
tour, and interseeding a cover crop at the time of the last 
cultivation are practices that effectively control runoff 
and erosion. Ifa medium level of managemens is used, 
close-growing crops need to be grown at least one-third 
of the time. A suitable cropping system under medium 
management is 1 year of corn, followed by a cover 
crop of small grain, and then 2 years of meadow. All 
tillage should be on the contour. 


Capability unit He-6 


Gently sloping, moderately well drained soils on up- 
lands and terraces are in this unit. These soils have a 
friable plow layer and a compact, slowly permeable zone 
in the lower part of the subsoil. They. have a moder- 
ately deep root zone. They are moderately high in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, moderately high in natural fer- 
tility, and medium acid to strongly acid. The soils give 
good response to fertilizer and lime. They can be cul- 
tivated throughout a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding or crusting. These soils are— 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Gaptina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 2 percent of the county. They 
are well suited to most crops and pasture plants grown in 
the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce mod- 
erately high yields under a high level of management. 
Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, sericea lespedeza, and 
alfalfa also can be grown if a high level of manage- 
ment ts used. 


Capability unit He-7 


In this unit are gently sloping, moderately well drained 
soils on uplands and terraces. These soils formed in 
material derived from acid shale and sandstone. They 
have a friable plow layer and a compact, slowly per- 
meable zone in the lower part of the subsoil. These 
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soils have a moderately deep root zone. They are high 
in moisture-supplying capacity, medium in natural fer- 
tility, and extremely acid. Their response to fertilizer 
and lime is fairly good. The Monongahela soil is espe- 
cially well suited to cultivation, and it can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content without 
clodding or crusting. These soils are— 

Monongahela loain, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 7 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most of the crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Cultivated crops can be grown 
year after year under a_ high level of management. 
Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce moderate 
yields on these soils under a high Jevel of management. 
Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, and sericea lespedeza 
can also be grown if a high level of management is used. 
Kentucky 81 tall fescue, redtop, alsike clover, lacino 
clover, and Torean  lespedeza are well suited under a 
medium or high level of management. 

Installing a system to dispose of excess water, using 
minimum tillage, managing crop residues, and inter- 
seeding cover crops the last time the crop is cultivated 
are practices that help control runoff and erosion. Sea- 
sonal wetness can be controlled in places by installing 
tile drains. In places diversion ditches on higher areas 
reduce erosion caused by. hillside runoff. Tf a medium 
level of management is used, close-growing crops should 
be kept on these soils at least one-third of the time. A 
suitable cropping system under medium management is 
1 year of corn, followed by a cover crop of small grain, 
and then meadow for 2 years. All tillage should be on 
the contour. 


Capability unit ITw-I 


Nearly level, moderately well drained soils on uplands 
and terraces are in this unit. These soils formed in 
material from limestone. They have a friable plow 
layer and a compact, slowly permeable zone in the lower 
part of the subsoil. These soils have a moderately deep 
root zone. They are moderately high in moisture- 
supplying capacity, high in natural fertility, and strongly 
acid to medium acid. They give good response to fer- 
tilizer and lime, and they are easily tilled. These soils 
are— 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about four-tenths of 1 percent of 
the county. They are suited to most of the crops and 
pasture plants grown. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderately high yields on these soils under a 
high level of management. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, 
timothy, and ladino clover can also be grown if a high 
level of management is used. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, 
red clover, Kobe lespedeza, and Korean lespedeza are 
well suited under a medium or high level of manage- 
ment, 

These soils are not susceptible to erosion, but in a few 
places high water damages crops. Controlling exces- 
sive internal wetness is the main problem. Diversion 
ditches are needed in places on hillsides to prevent 
water from accumulating. If practices are used that 


maintain natural fertility, the supply of organic matter, 
and good tilth, these soils can be used for row crops year 
after year. 


Capability unit Ilw-4 


Newark silt loam is the only soil in this mit. It is a 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil on bottom 
lands. This soil formed in young alluvium washed mainly 
from upland soils underlain by limestone. The plow 
layer is friable silt loam, and the subsoil is mottled gray 
and grayish-brown silt loam. This soil has a deep root 
zone. It is very high in moisture-supplying capacity, 
moderately high in natural fertility, and slightly acid. 
It gives good response to fertilizer and lime, and it is 
easily tilled. 

This soil occupies about four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is better suited to crops and pasture plants 
that tolerate wetness than to other kinds of plants. 
Corn, tobacco, and small grains produce moderately high 
yields on this soil under a high level of management. 
Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, and orchardgrass can 
also be grown under a high level of management. IKXen- 
tucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, reed canarygrass, timothy, 
alsike clover, ladino clover, Kobe lespedeza, and Korean 
lespedeza are well suited under a medium or high level 
of management. 

This soil is not susceptible to erosion, and it can be 
cultivated year after year if practices that maintain 
fertility and good tilth are used. For best yields of 
most, crops, practices that control water ave required. 
Installing diversion ditches at the foot of adjacent upland 
slopes prevents excess surface water from accumulating. 
Tile drains can be used to remove excess internal water. 

If this soil is drained, alfalfa can be grown, but the 
stands are short lived. Tobacco can also be grown if 
the soil is drained. It makes moderately good yields, but 
it is likely to be damaged by flooding. 


Capability unit IIs-5 


Huntington silt loam, shallow, 1s the only soil in this 
unit. It is a nearly level, well-drained soil on bottom 
lands, and it is shallow to ledge rock or rubbly limestone. 
This soil formed in young alluvium washed from upland 
soils underlain by limestone, The plow layer is dark 
brown and friable. The subsoil is brown or dark yel- 
lowish-brown. silt loam. In most places there is flaggy 
and rubbly limestone throughout the profile. : 

This soil has a moderately deep root zone. It is mod- 
erately high in moisture-supplying capacity, high in na- 
tural fertility, and neutral in reaction. It gives fair 
response to fertilizer and lime. Stones interfere with 
tillage, but good tilth is easily maintained. The soil can 
be cultivated throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent without clodding or crusting. 

This soil occupies about three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the county. It is suited to most crops and pasture 
plants grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small 
grains produce moderately high yields under a high level 
of management. Smooth bromegrass, orchardgrass, and 
alfalfa can also be grown if a high level of management 
is used. Bluegrass, Kentucky 31 tall fescue, timothy, 
alsike clover, Jadino clover, red clover, Kobe lespedeza, 
Korean Jespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well suited 
under a medium or high Jevel of management. 
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This soil is not susceptible to erosion, and it can be 
cultivated year after year if practices that maintain fer- 
tility and good tilth are used. Because of the risk of 
flash floods during the growing season, however, row 
crops of high value are seldom grown. 


Capability unit HTe-1 


In this unit are sloping, well-drained. soils on stream 
terraces, colluvial slopes, and uplands. These soils 
formed in material derived from limestone, siltstone, or 
sandstone. They have a friable plow layer and a brown- 
ish or reddish subsoil of firm, permeable silty clay loam 
or silty clay. These soils have a deep root zone. They 
are moderately high to very high in moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high to high in natural fertility, 
and strongly acid to medium acid. The soils give good 
response to fertilizer and. lime, and they are easily tilled. 
These soils are— 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Gulleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 4 percent of the county. 
They are well suited to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce high to moderately high yields under a high 
level of management. Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, 
alfalfa, and alsike clover can also be grown if a high 
level of management is used. Kentucky 81 tall fescue, 
orchardgrass, timothy, ladino clover, red clover, Kobe 
lespedeza, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are 
well suited under a medium or high level of management. 

Row crops can be grown as often as one-half of the 
time on these soils under a high Jevel of management, if 
practices are used that control erosion. The soils are 
generally too steep for terraces, but stripcropping can 
be used and the natural waterways established in sod. 
Other important practices are minimum tillage, crop- 
residue management, and seeding of a cover crop at 
the time of the last cultivation. At a medium level of 
management, close-growing crops should be left on the 
soils at least three-fourths of the time. A suitable crop- 
ping system under medium management is 2 years of 
corn, followed by 6 years of meacow or pasture. All 
tillage should be on the contour. 


Capability unit I1le-2 


Sloping, well-drained soils on uplands and toe slopes 
are in this unit. These soils formed in material derived 
from limestone or acid shale. They have a friable plow 
layer and a firm, plastic subsoil of silty clay loam to clay 
that is moderately permeable. These soils have a deep 
to moderately deep root zone. They are mostly moder- 
ately high to very high in moisture-supplying capacity, 
but a few of the eroded soils are moderately low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity. Natural fertility ranges from 
moderately high to medium in most. of the soils, but a few 
have moderately low natural fertility. The soils are me- 
dium acid to strongly acid. They give good response to 


fertilizer and lime, and they are easily tilled. These 


soils are— 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Hanipshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent. slopes. 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 16 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown 
in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce 
moderate to moderately high yields under a high level of 
management. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, alfalfa, 
alsike clover, sweetclover, and IXobe lespedeza can also 
be grown if a high level of management is used. 

Row crops can be grown as often as one-half of the 
time under a high level of management, but practices 
are required that control erosion. Generally, the soils 
are too steep for terraces, but stripcropping can be used 
along with sodded waterways. Other practices that are 
effective in maintaining the productivity of the soils are 
minimum tillage, crop-residue management, and inter- 
seeding a cover crop at the time of the last. cultivation. 
At a medium level of management, close-growing crops 
should be kept on the soils for at least, three-fourths of 
the time. A suitable cropping system under medium 
management is 1 year of corn, followed by 3 years of 
meadow. All tillage should be on the contour. 


Capability unit Ile-4 


In this unit are sloping, moderately well drained to 
somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands and toe 
slopes. These soils formed in material derived from 
calcareous siltstone and limestone. They have a 
slightly firm plow layer and a very firm subsoil of silty 
clay and clay that has moderately slow permeability. 
These soils have a moderately deep to deep root zone. 
They are moderately high to high in moisture-supplying 
capacity and natural fertility and are mildly alkaline. 
They give good response to fertilizer. These soils can be 
tilled only within a narrow range of moisture content. 
If they are tilled when wet, they clod and crust. These 
soils are— 

Bden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown 
in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce 
moderate yields under a high level of management. 
Ladino clover and Kobe lespedeza can also be grown if 
a high level of management is used. Bluegrass, smooth 
bromegrass, Kentucky 31 tall fescue, orchardgrass, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, red clover, sweetclover, Korean lespecleza, 
and sericea lespeceza are well suited under a medium 
or high level of management. 

Cultivated crops can be grown on. these soils as often 
as one-half of the time under a high level of management 
if practices are used that control erosion. Most of the 
soils are too steep for terraces, but stripcropping can be 
used along with sodded waterways. Other practices 
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that are effective in controlling erosion when the soils 
are used intensively are minimum tillage, crop-residue 
management, and inierseeding of a cover crop at the 
time of the last cultivation. At a medium level of man- 
agement, a cropping system is required that keeps a 
cover of close-growing crops on the soils 1 year out of 4. 
Therefore, to maintain good tilth and the content of 
organic matter in the soils, the row crop should not be 
grown in successive years. A suitable cropping system 
under medium management is 1 year of corn, followed 
by 8 years of meadow. All tillage should be on the 
contour. 


Capability unit Ille-7 


Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is the 
only soil in this unit. It is a sloping, well-drained soil on 
uplands. This soil formed in material from acid shale. 
Té has a friable plow layer and a subsoil of reddish silty 
clay that is moderately permeable. This soil has a mod- 
erately deep root zone. It is moderately high in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, medium in natural fertility, and 
strongly acid. It gives fairly good response to fertilizer 
and lime, and it is easily tilled. 

This soil occupies about six-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is suitecl to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderate yields under a high level of manage- 
ment, Orchardgrass, red clover, and Kobe lespedeza can 
also be grown if a high level of management is used. 
Kentucky 31 tall fescue, ladino clover, red clover, Korean 
Jespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well suited under a 
medium or high level of management. 

This soil can be cultivated one-half of the time under a 
high level of management if practices are used that con- 
trol erosion. Practices that are effective in controlling 
erosion when the soil is used intensively are stripcropping 
along with sodded waterways, crop-residue management, 
minimum tillage, and interseeding of a cover crop at the 
time of the last cultivation. At a medium level of man- 
agement, cropping systems are needed that keep close- 
growing crops on the soil three-fourths of the time for 
effective control of erosion. A suitable cropping system 
under medium management is 1 year of corn, followed 
by 3 years of meadow. ‘The meadow probably would be 
best used as pasture the third year. All tillage should be 
on the contour. 


Capability unit HTe-8 


In this unit are sloping, moderately well drained soils 
on uplands. These soils are underlain by limestone and 
calcareous shale. They have a friable plow layer and a 
compact, slowly permeable zone in the lower part of the 
subsoil. These soils have a moderately deep root zone. 
Except for the eroded soil, which is moderately low in 
moisture-supplying capacity, these soils are moderately 
high m moisture-supplying capacity. They are moder- 
ately high in natural fertility and are medium to strongly 
acid. These soils give good response to fertilizer and 
lime, and they are easily tilled. ‘These soils are— 

Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy nearly 1 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown 


in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce 
moderate yields under a high level of management. 
Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, reed canarygrass, 
alsike clover, ladino clover, and red clover can also be 
grown under a high level of management. Kentucky 31 
tall fescue, Kobe lespedeza, Korean Jespedeza, and seri- 
cea lespedeza are well suited under a medium or high 
level of management. 

If a high level of management is used and the proper 
plants are selected, these soils can be cultivated one- 
half of the time without eroding. Practices that help to 
control erosion under intensive use are minimum tillage, 
planting buffer strips, stripcropping on long slopes, re- 
turning crop residues to the soils, interseeding a cover 
crop at the time of the last cultivation, and sodding wa- 
terways. At a medium level of management, close- 
growing crops should be kept on the soil three-fourths 
of the time. A suitable cropping system under medium 
management is 2 years of corn, followed by 2 years of 
meadow, and then 4 years of pasture. AJ] tillage should 
be on the contour. 


Capability unit ITe-9 


Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded, is 
the only soil inthis unit. It is a sloping, moderately well 
drained soil on terraces. It formed in old alluvium 
washed from soils derived from acid sandstone and 
shale. It has a friable plow layer and a compact, slowly 
permeable zone in the lower part of the subsoil. This 
soil has a moderately deep root zone. It is low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, medium in natural fertility, and 
extremely acid. The soil gives fair response to fertilizer 
and lime, and it is easily tilled. Tt can be cultivated 
throughout a wide range of moisture content without 
crusting or clodding. 

This unit occupies about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
county. It is suited to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderately low yields under a high level of man- 
agement. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, alsike clover, 
red clover, and Kobe lespedeza can also be grown under a 
high level of management. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, Indino 
clover, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well 
suited under a medium or high level of management. 

Under a high level of management, row crops can be 
grown on this soil one-half of the time if the row crop is 
not grown more than 2 consecutive years and if practices 
that control erosion and maintain productivity are used. 
Striperopping and_ buffer strips, along with sodded 
waterways, should be used instead of terraces because 
much of the acreage is too steep for a water-disposal 
system. Runoff can be reduced and the content of or- 
ganic matter maintained by using minimum. tillage, 
crop-residue management, and interseeding a cover crop. 
At a medium level of management, close-growing crops 
should be kept on the soil three-fourths of the time. <A 
suitable cropping system under a medium level of man- 
agement is 1 year of corn, followed by 8 years of meadow 
or pasture. Al] tillage should be on the contour. 


Capability unit I1le-10 


In this unit are gently sloping, well-drained to some- 
what excessively drained soils on uplands. These soils 
are underlain by limestone. They have a friable to 
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slightly firm plow layer and a very firm subsoil of silty 
clay or clay that is moderately permeable. These soils 
have a moderately deep root zone. They are high to 
moderately high in moisture-supplying capacity and 
natural fertility and are slightly acid. These soils give 
good response to fertilizer and lime. They are slightly 
difficult to till, and if cultivated when wet, they will 
crust and clod. These soils are— 

McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. They 
are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown in the 
county. ‘Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce mod- 
erate yields under a high level of management. Orchard- 
grass, timothy, alfalfa, ladino clover, red clover, and 
Kobe lespecleza can also be grown under a high level of 
management. Bluegrass, Kentucky 31 tall fescue, Ko- 
rean Jespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well suited 
under a medium or high level of management. 

The soils in this unit are suitable for cultivation one- 
half of the time under a high level of management, but 
practices are required that control erosion. Practices 
that reduce runoff and help to control erosion are strip- 
cropping and terracing, along with sodded waterways, 
minimum tillage, crop-residue management, and inter- 
seeding of cover crops. All tillage should be on the 
contour. 


Capability unit HIw-1 


Taft silt loam is the only soil in this unit. It is a 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil of the ter- 
races. This soil formed in old alluvium washed from 
soils underlain by limestone. It has a friable plow layer 
and a subsoil of pale-brown silty clay loam that is 
mottled with yellowish brown. A compact layer is in 
the subsoil. This soil has a moderately deep root zone. 
It is high in moisture-supplying capacity, moderately 
low in natural fertility, and strongly acid. It gives fair 
response to fertilizer and lime, and it is easily tilled. 

This soil occupies about three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the county. Unless it is artificially drained, it is poorly 
suited to most crops and pasture plants grown in the 
county. If the soil is drained, and if other practices that 
build fertility are used, tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderate to moderately low yields. Orchard- 
grass, timothy, alsike clover, and red clover can be 
grown on this soil under a high level of management. 
Kentucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, reed canarygrass, la- 
dino clover, Kobe lespedeza, and Korean lespedeza are 
well suited under a medium or high level of management. 

Since this soil is not susceptible to erosion, it can be 
cultivated year after year if practices that maintain fer- 
tility and good tilth are used. The soil is low in organic 
matter. Therefore, if it is cultivated continuously, large 
amounts of fertilizer are needed, crop residues should be 
returned to the soil, and a cover crop should be inter- 
seeded in the rows. Under a medium level of manage- 
ment, a cropping system is required that keeps close- 
growing crops on the soil 1 year out of 3. 


Capability unit I1Iw-2 


Burgin silty clay loam is the only soil in this unit. It 
is nearly level and very poorly drained, and it is on up- 
lands. This soil is underlain by limestone. It has a 
dark-colored, slightly firm plow layer and a subsoil of 
grayish-brown, plastic clay mottled with olive brown. 
This soil has a deep root zone. It is high in moisture- 
supplying capacity, moderately high in natural fertility, 
and neutral in most places. The soil gives good re- 
sponse to fertilizer. It is slightly difficult to till, and if 
it ei tilled when wet, the surface layer tends to crust and 
clod. 

This soil occupies about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
county. Unless it is artificially drained, this soil is 
poorly suited to most crops and pasture plants grown in 
the county. If the soil is drained, and if other practices 
used under a high level of management are applied, 
corn and small grains produce high yields, Tobacco is 
generally not grown, because of wetness and the fine 
texture of the soil. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, 
alsike clover, red clover, Kobe lespedeza, and Korean 
lespedeza can be grown under a high level of manage- 
ment. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, reed canarygrass, and 
ladino clover are well suited under a medium or high 
level of management. 

If a high level of management is used, this soil can be 
cultivated year after year. The soil is not susceptible 
to erosion, but in most years excess internal water must 
be removed before adequate yields can be obtained. 
Tile drains can be installed for that purpose. 


Capability unit lw-5 


Melvin silt loam is the only soil in this unit. It is 
nearly level and poorly drained, and it is on bottom 
lands. This soil formed in recent alluvium washed 
mostly from soils derived from limestone. It has a fri- 
able plow layer and a gray silt loam to silty clay Joam 
subsoil mottled with yellowish brown. This soil has a 
deep root zone. It is very high in moisture-supplying 
capacity, medium in natural fertility, and neutral to 
slightly acid. The soil gives good response to fertilizer, 
and it is easy to till. 

This soil occupies about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
county. Unless it is artificially drained, it is poorly 
suited to most crops and pasture plants grown in the 
county. Jf the soil is drained, and if other practices used 
under a high level of management are applied, tobacco, 
corn, and small grains produce moderate yields. Or- 
chardgrass, timothy, red clover, Kobe lespedeza, and 
Korean lespedeza can also be grown under a high level 
of management. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, reed 
canarygrass, alsike clover, and ladino clover are well 
suited under a medium or high Jevel of management. 

This soil is not susceptible to erosion, and it can be 
cultivated year after year if practices that maintain good 
tilth and the content of organic matter are used. Apply- 
ing large amounts of fertilizer and returning crop resi- 
‘dues to the soil help maintain the content of organic mat- 
ter. Tile drains are needed to remove excess internal 
water. In places diversion ditches are needed on adjacent 
upland slopes to keep excessive surface water from ac- 
cumulating. Under a medium level of management, a 
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suitable cropping system is 1 year of a cultivated crop fol- 
lowed by 2 years of close-growing crops. The close-grow- 
ing crops are then plowed under. They help to maintain 
good tilth, and they also supply organic matter. 


Capability unit I1Iw-7 


Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams, mapped together, 
are in this capability uit. They are nearly level, 
poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained soils on bot- 
tom lands. These soils formed in recent alluvium washed 
from soils derived from limestone. Their plow layer is 
dark-colored silty clay loam, and their subsoil is gray, 
very firm, plastic clay mottled with olive brown. These 
soils have a deep root zone. They are high in moisture- 
supplying capacity and in natural fertility, and they are 
neutral. These soils give good response to fertilizer. 
They are slightly difficult to till, however, and their sur- 
face layer is likely to crust and clod if the soils are tilled 
when wet. 

This mapping unit occupies about four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the county. Unless the soils are artificially 
drained, they are poorly suited to most crops and _pas- 
ture plants grown in the county. If the soils are drained, 
and if other practices used under a high level of man- 
agement, are applied, yields of comm and small grains are 
high. Tobacco is generally not grown, because of wetness 
and the fine texture of the soil. Bluegrass, smooth 
bromegrass, orchardgrass, and redtop can be grown 
under a high level of management. Kentucky 31 tall fes- 
cue, reed canarygrass, timothy, alsike clover, ladino 
clover, Kobe lespedeza, and Korean Jespedeza are well 
suited under a medium or high level of management. 

Tf a high level of management is used, these soils can 
be cultivated year after year without eroding. Tile 
drains are needed to remove excess internal water, and 
in places diversion ditches are needed on upland slopes 
to keep excess surface water from accumulating. 


Capability unit HIs-1 


Bruno loamy fine sand is the only soil in this unit. 
Tt is a nearly Jevel, excessively drained, sandy soil on 
bottom lands. This soil formed in young alluvium 
washed mostly from soils derived from acid sandstone 
and shale. The plow layer is loose or very friable, and 
the subsoil is highly permeable sand or fine sandy loam. 
This soil has a deep root zone. It is low in moisture- 
supplying capacity, low in natural fertility, and medium 
acid. The soil gives moderately low response to fertil- 
izer and lime. It can be tilled throughout a wide range 
of moisture content without clodding or crusting. 

This soil occupies about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
county. It is poorly suited to the crops and pasture 
plants grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small 
grains produce moderately low yields under a high level 
of management. Orchardgrass, timothy, red clover, and 
Korean Jespedeza can also be grown under a high level 
of management, but the stands are short lived or pro- 
duce low yields. Kentucky 81 tall fescue and sericea 
lespedeza are well suited under a medium or high level 
of management. 

Although this soil is only slightly susceptible to erosion, 
practices are required that help maintain fertility and 
supply organic matter. If a high level of management 
is used, this soil can be kept in cultivated crops one-half 


of the time. Practices needed when the soil is ased 
intensively are adding large amounts of fertilizer, crop- 
residue management, and interseeding a cover crop in 
the rows. Under a medium level of management, a 
suitable cropping system is 1 year of a row crop, fol- 
lowed by 3 years of a close-growing crop. The close- 
growing crop is then plowed down, and thus helps 
maintain the productivity of the soil. 


Capability unit 1Ve-1 


In this unit are strongly sloping, well-drained soils on 
terraces, toe slopes, and uplands. These soils formed 
in old alluvium or colluvium that originated from soils 
derived from limestone, sandstone, or siltstone. The 
plow layer is friable. The subsoil is brownish, perme- 
able silty.clay loam. These soils have a deep to shallow 
root zone. They are very high to moderately low in 
moisture-supplying capacity, medium to moderately high 
in natural fertility, and medium acid to strongly acid. 
Most of them give good response to fertilizer and lime. 
The soils are easily tilled, and they generally can be 
cultivated throughout a wide range of moisture content 
without clodding and crusting. These soils are— 

Allegheney fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the county. They are well suited to most crops and 
pasture plants grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and 
small grains produce moderate yields under a high level 
of management. Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, alfalfa, 
alsike, and Jadino clover can also be grown under a high 
level of management. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, orchard- 
grass, red clover, Korean Iespedeza, and sericea lespe- 
deza are well suited under a medium or high Jevel of 
management. 

Because of the risk of erosion, these soils can be cul- 
tivated only occasionally. If the soils are cultivated, 
tillage should be on the contour. Also, practices that 
maintain fertility and the content of organic matter 
should be used, along with a suitable cropping system. 
Stripcropping and vegetated waterways are particularly 
helpful on long slopes. A mixture of Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue and sericea lespedeza or Korean lespedeza is 
suitable for hay or pasture. Row crops should not be 
grown for 2 years in succession, nor more often than 1 
year in 5. 


Capability unit [Ve-3 


Strongly sloping, well-drained soils on uplands and 
colluvial slopes are in this unit. These soils formed in 
material derived from limestone and acid shale. The 
plow layer is friable, and the subsoil is moderately per- 
meable, firm, plastic silty clay or clay. These soils have 
a deep to moderately deep root zone. They are mod- 
erately high to moderately low in moisture-supplying 
capacity, high to moderately high in natural fertility, and 
medium acid to extremely acid. The soils give good re- 
sponse to fertilizer and lime, and they are easily tilled. 
These soils are— 

Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
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These soils occupy about 214 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown 
in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce 
moderate yields under a high level of management. 
Smooth bromegrass and alsike clover can also be grown 
under a high level of management. Bluegrass, Kentucky 
31 tall fescue, orchardgrass, timothy, alfalfa, ladino 
clover, red clover, Kobe lespedeza, Korean lespedeza, 
and sericea lespedeza are well suited under a medium or 
high level of management. 

These soils can be cultivated occasionally if they are 
protected from erosion. Practices that control erosion 
effectively are contour tillage, sodded waterways, and 
stripcropping. A suitable cropping system is one in 
which close-growing erops are kept on the soils 5 out of 
6 years. Under a high level of management, the number 
of suitable forage plants is only slightly limited, and the 
stands persist for a number of years. 


Capability unit I[Ve-4 


Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, 
is the only soil in this unit. It is a strongly sloping, 
somewhat excessively drained soil on uplands. This soil 
is underlain by calcareous shale and thin-bedded lime- 
stone. Its plow layer is slightly firm, and its subsoil 
is slowly permeable, very firm, plastic clay. This soil 
has a moderately deep to deep root zone. It is mod- 
erntely low in moisture-supplying capacity, moderately 
high m natural fertility, and neutral. It gives fair re- 
sponse to fertilizer. Lime is not needed. The surface 
layer is clayey, and as a result, the range of moisture 
within which these soils can be cultivated without 
clodding and crusting is narrow. 

This soil occupies about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
county. It is suited to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderately low yields under a high level of 
management. Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, timothy, 
alfalfa, alsike clover, Jadino clover, and sweetclover 
can also be grown under a high level of management. 
Kentucky 31 tall fescue, orchardgrass, redtop, red clover, 
Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well suited 
under a medium or high level of management, 

This soil is better suited to hay and pasture than to 
cultivated crops. It can be cultivated occasionally if it 
is protected from erosion. Practices that control erosion 
effectively are contour tillage, sodded waterways, and 
stripcropping. Cultivated crops should be grown no more 
often than 1 year in 8. 

Under a high level of management, alfalfa can be 
grown on this soil, along with Kentucky 31 tall fescue, 
and the stand lasts for an acceptable length of time. 
At a medium or high level of management, sericea 
lespedeza persists longer than alfalfa. 


Capability unit 1Ve-6 


In this unit are sloping, well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained soils on uplands. These soils are 
underlain by limestone and calcareous shale. The plow 
layer is mostly silty clay Joam, and the subsoil is firm, 
moderately permeable silty clay. These soils have a 
moderately deep to very shallow root zone. They are 


high to moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity, 
low to high in natural fertility, and slightly acid to 
calcareous. They give fair response to fertilizer, and in 
most places they respond to lime. The soils are slightly 
difficult to till, and because of the clay in the surface 
layer, the range of moisture content at which they can 
be cultivated without clodding and crusting is restricted. 
These soils are— 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils occupy about 7 percent of the county. 
They are suited to most crops and pasture plants grown 
in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains produce 
moderate to moderately low yields under a high level of 
management. Bluegrass, timothy, alfalfa, alsike clover, 
ladino clover, red clover, and sweetclover can also be 
grown under a high level of management. Kentucky 31 
tall fescue, orchardgrass, Korean lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza are well suited under a medium or high level 
of management. 

These soils are better suited to forage plants than to 
row crops. They can be cultivated occasionally if prac- 
tices are used to control erosion. Practices that are ef- 
fective in controlling erosion are contour tillage, sodded 
waterways, and stripcropping. Row crops should be 
grown no more often than 1 year in 8. Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue and sericea lespedeza are forage plants that main- 
tain a stand for a number of years at a medium or high 
level of management. 

Capability unit IVe-10 

Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded, is 
the only soil in this unit. It is sloping and somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, and it is on uplands. This soil is 
underlain by calcareous shale and thin-bedded limestone. 
The plow layer and subsoil consist of firm, plastic clay. 
The subsoil is slowly permeable. This soil has a mod- 
erately deep root zone. It is low in moisture-supplying 
capacity, moderately high in natural fertility, and nen- 
tral in reaction. The soil gives fair response to ferti- 
lizer, but it requires no lime. This soil is difficult to till. 
The surface layer is likely to clod and crust if the soil 
is cultivated when too wet. 

This soil occupies about two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is suited to most crops and pasture plants 
grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small grains 
produce moderately low yields under a high level of man- 
agement. Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, orchardgrass, 
timothy, Jadino clover, and red clover can also be grown 
under a high level of management. 

Because of the risk of erosion, this soil should not be 
cultivated more often than 1 year in 8. Practices that 
help control erosion are contour tillage, stripcropping, 
or grassed buffer strips on short slopes, along with 
sodded waterways. A mixture of alfalfa and Kentucky 
31 tall fescue, grown under a high level of management, 
provides hay for 4 years before the alfalfa dies out. 
Sericea lespedeza, however, can be grown along with the 
fescue year after year under a high level of management. 
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Capability unit 1Ve-11 


In this capability unit are sloping, well-drained soils on 
uplands. These soils are underlain by limestone and 
calcareous shale. The surface layer is slightly firm, 
and the subsoil is very firm silty clay that is slowly per- 
meable. These soils have a moderately deep root zone. 
They are low in moisture-supplying capacity, moderate 
to moderately low in natural fertility, and medium to 
strongly acid. The soils give fair response to fertilizer 
and lime. They are slightly difficult to till, and they are 
likely to clod and crust if cultivated when wet. These 
soils are— 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

These soils occupy about four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. They are suited to most crops and anny 

plants grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small 
grains produce moderately low yields under a high level 
of management. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, redtop, timothy, 
red clover, and Kobe lespedeza can also be grown under 
a high level of management. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, 
Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza are well suited 
under a medium or high level of management. 

Because of the risk of erosion, these soils should not be 
cultivated more often than 1 year in 8. Practices that 
help control erosion are contour tillage, stripcropping, or 
growing vegetated buffer strips on short slopes, along 
with sodded waterways. Forage plants that persist for 
a number of years are best suited. Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue and sericea lespedeza last longer than other 
forage plants under a medium level of management. 
They produce higher yields than other forage plants 
under a high level of management. 


Capability unit IVw-1 


Robertsville silt loam is the only soil in this unit. It 
is nearly level and poorly drained, and it is on terraces. 
This soil formed in old alluvium that was derived mainly 
from limestone. The plow layer is grayish and friable. 
The subsoil has a compact, slowly permeable zone in 
the upper part. This soil has a shallow root zone. It 
is moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity and 
in natural fertility, and it is strongly acid. The soil is 
easily tilled, but excess water in the plow layer delays 
tillage at the start of the growing season. 

This soil occupies about two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is poorly suited to most crops and pasture 
plants grown in the county. Tobacco, corn, and small 
grains produce moderately low yields under a high level 
of management. Alsike clover and Korean lespedeza 
can also be grown under a high level of management. 
Kentucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, reed canarygrass, 
ladino clover, and Kobe lespedeza are suited under a 
medium or high level of management. 

Although this soil is not susceptible to erosion, it is 
limited in use by excess wetness. The soil can be cul- 
tivated year after year if a high level of management is 
used and if excess subsurface water is removed by arti- 
ficial drainage. Tile drains can be used for that purpose. 
Practices needed to maintain the content of organic mat- 
ter are adding large amounts of fertilizer and returning 


crop residues to the soil. Under a medium level of man- 
agement, close-growing crops should be grown two-thirds 
of the time. The close-growing crops should be plowed 
under prior to planting a row crop. 


Capability unit VIe-1 
In this unit are strongly sloping to moderately steep, 

eroded, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained 
soils on uplands and toe slopes. Most of these soils 
formed in material from limestone and from calcareous 
siltstone and shale, but the Muse soil formed in colluvium 
from acid shale. The surface layer is silty and is flaggy 
in some places. The subsoil in most places is firm silty 
clay loam, silty clay, and clay. These soils have a mod- 
erately deep to shallow root zone. They are low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity and high to moderately high in 
natural fertility. Except for the Muse soil, which 1s ex- 
tremely acid, the soils are slightly acid to neutral. These 
soils are— 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded. 

Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

eroded. 
Lowell silty clay loam, 
eroded. 

McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent 

Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent eroded, 

Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent eroded. 

These soils occupy about 13 percent of the county. 

They are highly susceptible to erosion if they are used 
for row crops, and they are best used for pasture and 
hay. Bluegrass, smooth bromegrass, Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue, orchardgrass, redtop, timothy, alfalfa, red clover, 
sweetclover, Kobe lespedeza, Korean lespedeza, and 
sericea lespedeza are well suited and produce moderate 
yields under a high level of management. Except. for 
fescue, Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza, yields 
of all these plants are lower under a medium level of 
management and the life of the stand is shorter. Prac- 
tices that help control erosion are selecting suitable for- 
age plants and tilling only when necessary to reestablish 
the plants. 


Capability unit Vle-2 

Strongly sloping to moderately steep, severely eroded, 
well-drained soils on uplands are in this unit. These soils 
are underlain by interbedded limestone and calcareous 
shale. The surface layer is silty, and the subsoil is firm 
silty clay. These soils have a moderately deep root zone. 
They are low to very low in moisture-supplying capac- 
ity, moderately fertile, and medium acid. These soils 
are— 

Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

These soils occupy nearly 1 percent of the county. 
They are highly susceptible to erosion if they are used 
for row crops, and they are best used for pasture and 
hay. Yields of forage, however, are moderately low,. 


shalow, 20 to 380 percent slopes, 


eroded. 
eroded. 


slopes, 
slopes, 


slopes, 
slopes, 
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even under a high level of management. Adequate ferti- 
lizer and timely harvesting are needed for long-lived 
stands of suitable plants. Kentucky 31 tall fescue and 
sericea lespedeza give better yields than other forage 
plants under all management levels, Alfalfa and 
orchardgrass can be grown under a high level of man- 
agement. 


Capability unit VIe-3 


Strongly sloping to moderately steep, severely eroded, 
somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands are in 
this unit. These soils are underlain by calcareous shale 
and thin-bedded limestone. The surface layer and the 
subsoil are firm, plastic clay. In many places there are 
thin slabs of limestone on the surface. These soils have 
a moderately deep root zone. They are low to very low 
in moisture-supplying capacity, high in natural fertility, 
and neutral. These soils are— 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils occupy about 2 percent of the county. 
They are highly susceptible to erosion if they are used 
for rew crops, and they are best used for pasture and 
hay. Numerous slabs of limestone on the surface inter- 
fere with the preparation of the seedbed and with har- 
vesting. Therefore, it is better to use the areas for 
grazing than for hay. 

Sericea lespedeza and Kentucky 31 tall fescue ave for- 
age plants that are well suited under a high or medium 
. level of management. Sweetclover and Korean lespe- 
deza are also well suited under a high level of manage- 
ment, but they are not so long lived as sericea lespedeza 
and fescue, and they do not yield so well under a medium 
level of management. Any of these plants are suitable 
for maintaining a stand sufficiently vigorous to provide 
the needed ground cover. Yields are low, even under a 
high level of management that includes applying ade- 
quate fertilizer and timely harvesting. 


Capability unit VIe-4 


In this unit are sloping to strongly sloping, severely 
eroded, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained 
soils on uplands. These soils are underlain by caleare- 
ous shale and limestone. The surface laver is firm and 
clayey. There are rock outcrops in many places. These 
soils have a shallow root zone. They are low in moisture- 
supplying capacity, medium in natural fertility, and 
slightly acid. These soils are— 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. 
They are highly susceptrble to erosion if they are used 
for row crops, and they are best used for pasture and 
hay. Nevertheless, even under a high level of manage- 
ment, yields of forage are moderately low. 

Bluegrass, timothy, orchardgrass, red clover, sweet- 
clover, and Korean lespedeza can be grown at a high 
level of management, but the stands are not vigorous and 


long lived. Kentucky 381 tall fescue and sericea lespedeza 
are better suited than other forage plants under a me- 
dium or a high level of management, and they provide a 
better protective cover. Yields are best if adequate fer- 
tilizer is applied and harvesting is timely. 


Capability unit VIe-8 


Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, is in 
this unit. These are strongly sloping, somewhat exces- 
sively drained soils on uplands, and they are underlain 
by limestone and alkaline clay shale. They have a sur- 
face layer of firm silty clay loam and a subsoil of plastic 
clay. ‘These soils have a shallow root zone. They are 
moderately low in moisture-supplying capacity, moder- 
ately low in natural fertility, and alkaline to medium 
acid. 

These soils occupy about 1 percent of the county. 
They are likely to be severely eroded if they are used 
for row crops, and they are best used for pasture and 
hay. Yields of forage, however, are moderately low even 
under a high level of management. Growing suitable 
plants, applying adequate fertilizer, and harvesting at 
the right time are practices needed to control erosion. 

Bluegrass, orchardgrass, alfalfa, ladino clover, and red 
clover can be grown, but they require a high level of 
management. Kentucky 81 tall fescue, timothy, Kobe 
lespedeza, Korean Jespedeza, and sericea Jespedeza can 
be grown under a medium or high level of management. 
Plants that require a high level of management do not 
yield so much forage as plants grown under a medium 
level of management, nor are the plants so long lived. 
The best yields of forage are obtained if the best suited 
plants are grown under a high level of management. 
Such plants also provide a better protective cover than 
plants that are less well suited. 


Capability unit VIs-1 


In this unit are sloping to strongly sloping and some- 
what excessively drained soils on uplands. These soils 
are shallow to limestone, and they are moderately 
eroded. Slabs of limestone are common on the surface, 
and ledges outcrop in many places. These soils have a 
shallow to moderately deep root zone. They are Jow in 
moisture-supplying capacity, medium to moderately high 
in natural fertility, and alkaline to slightly acid. These 
soils are-— 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent siopes. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

These soils occupy nearly 1 percent of the county. 
They are too rocky and erodible to be used for row crops, 
and they are best used for pasture and hay. Loose rocks 
and rock outcrops interfere with tillage and make prepara- 
tion of the seedbed for hay crops difficult. Consequently, 
the soils are probably better suited to pasture than hay. 
Yields of forage are moderate under a high level of man- 
agement that includes adequate fertilizer and controlled 
grazing. 

Best yields are obtained on these soils if the best suited 
plants are grown under a high level of management. 
Kentucky 81 tall fescue and sericea lespedeza make 
better yields than other forage plants under a high or 
medium level of inanagement and provide the needed 
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protective cover. Bluegrass, orchardgrass, timothy, 
alfalfa, red clover, and sweetclover can be grown under 
a high level of management, but the stands are not vig- 
orous and long lived. 

Capability unit Vis-2 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded, is in this unit. It is sloping and some- 
what excessively drained, and it is on uplands. This soit 
is shallow to limestone, and it is severely eroded. Nu- 
merous slabs of limestone are on the surface, and ledges 
outcrop in many places. The surface layer is very firm, 
plastic clay. This soil has a shallow root zone. It is low 
in moisture-supplying capacity, moderate in natural fertil- 
ity, and mildly alkaline. 

This soil ocenpies about four-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is too rocky and too erodible to be used for 
row crops, and it is best used for pasture and hay. 
Loose rocks, rock ledges, and the fine texture of the sur- 
face layer interfere with tillage and make preparation 
of the seedbed for hay crops difficult. Therefore, the soil 
is probably better suited to pasture than to hay. Yields 
of forage, however, are low even under a high level of 
management that includes adequate fertilizer and con- 
trolled grazing. 

Bluegrass, timothy, alfalfa, red clover, and sweetclover 
can be grown on these soils, but they requive a high level 
of management. If these plants are grown under a me- 
dium level of management, the growth is not vigorous 
enough for the plants to last long and to provide the 
protective cover needed. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, 
Korean lespedeza, and sericea lespeceza can be grown 
at a medium or high level of management. Selecting 
forage plants that grow well under a medium level of 
management, and then applying practices used under a 
high level of management, help provide a protective 
cover of vegetation. 


Capability unit VIs-3 


Colyer silt, loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is sloping and excessively drained, 
and it is on uplands. ‘This soil is shallow to acid shale. 
The surface layer is thin, and the subsoil of silty clay 
‘ Joam contains numerous fragments of shale. This soil 
has a shallow root zone. It is moderately low in mois- 
ture-supplying capacity, low in natural fertility, and 
extremely acid. 

This soil occupies about one-half of 1 percent of the 
county. It is highly susceptible to erosion if it is used 
for row crops, and it is best used for pasture and hay. 
Yields of forage are low, however, even under a high 
level of management that includes adequate fertilizer, 
suitable forage plants, and timely harvesting. 

Bluegrass, orchardgrass, and red clover can be grown 
under a high level of management, but the stands are 
not vigorous or long-lived enough to provide the pro- 
tection the soil needs. Kentucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, 
Korean lespedeza, and, sericea lespedeza are suited at 
a medium or high level of management. Best yields of 
forage plants are obtained by selecting plants that grow 
well at all management levels, and then applying prac- 
tices used at a high level of management. Such plants 
also provide a suitable ground cover. 


Capability unit VIs-5 


Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, is the only soil in this unit. It is sloping and 
somewhat excessively drained, and it is on uplands. 
This soil is shallow:over soft, calcareous shale. It has 
au very firm surface layer. The subsoil is a mixture 
of firm clay loam and thin slabs of shale. This soil has 
a very shallow root zone. It is very low in moisture- 
supplying capacity, low in natural fertility, and 
calcareous. 

This soil oceupies about three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
county. It is too erodible and teo unproductive for row 
crops, and it is best used for hay and pasture. Yields 
of forage are low, even under a high level of manage- 
ment that includes suitable forage plants, adequate fertil- 
izer, and timely harvesting. 

The number of suitable forage plants is limited be- 
cause the soil is calcareous. Sweetclover is well suited 
under a high or medium level of management. Sericea 
lespedeza and Kentucky 31 tall fescue can also be grown 
at a medium or high level of management, but high- 
level management practices are needed for long-lived, 
vigorous stands. 


Capability unit Vile-I 

In this unit are moderately steep to steep, well-drained 
to somewhat excessively drained soils on uplands. 
These soils are underlain by limestone and calcareous 
shale. The surface layer is silt loam and contains nu- 
merous rock fragments, or it consists of firm silty clay 
and clay. These soils are eroded and have a shallow 
root zone. They are very low in moisture-supplying ca- 
pacity, moderately high to medium in natural fertility, 
and slightly acid to medium acid. These soils are— 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

These soils oceupy about 2 percent of the county. They 
are suited only to limited grazing or to woodland. The 
choice of suitable forage plants is limited. Kentucky 31 
tall fescue, redtop, sweetclover, Korean lespedeza, and 
sericea lespedeza produce very low yields, even under a 
high level of management. Bluegrass and alfalfa can 
also be grown. under a high level of management, but 
the stands are not vigorous or long lived. 

Strong slopes make it difficult to operate farm ma- 
chinery on these soils. Consequently, mowing for weed 
control, spreading fertilizer and lime, and applying other 
practices used under a high level of management are 
often costly in time and effort. Selecting plants that are 
well suited and controlling grazing are practices that 
help maintain an effective cover of vegetation. Trees 
already on these soils should be kept, and the more de- 
sirable species should be encouraged by using suitable 
management practices. 


Capability unit VIle-2 


Moderately steep to steep, somewhat excessively 
drained soils on uplands are in this unit. These soils are 
underlain by limestone and soft, alkaline clay shale. 
The surface layer is very firm, plastic clay. In most 
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places many rock slabs are on the surface and numer- 
ous ledges outcrop. These soils have a shallow root 
zone. ‘They are low to very low in moisture-supplyin, 
capacity, low to moderately high in natural fertility, an 
alkaline to medium acid. These soils are— 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy nearly 1 percent of the county. 
They are suited only to limited grazing or woodland. 
Under a high level of management, Kentucky 31 tall 
fescue, redtop, sweetclover, Korean lespedeza, and 
sericea lespedeza maintain stands that are sufficiently 
vigorous for the control of erosion. 

Farm machinery is difficult to operate on these rocky, 
ledgy, and steep soils. Therefore, in most places the 
only management practice feasible is the regulation of 
grazing. Most of these soils are wooded. Management 
is needed that encourages growth of the desirable trees 
in the stands, or desirable trees should be planted. 


Capability unit Vile-4 


Gullied land, a miscellaneous land type, is in this unit. 
The areas are severely eroded and marked by an intri- 
cate pattern of gullies. They are in the uplands, and 
they are generally moderately steep to steep, but the 
range of slopes is wide. In places gullying has removed 
all soil material above the bedrock. Between the gullies 
the original surface layer remains in places, but in most 
places the subsoil and parent material are exposed. 
The subsoil is mostly gray and olive clay or clay loam. 
Generally, the subsoil is alkaline or calcareous, but in 
some places it is acid, brownish clay. 

This miscellaneous land type occupies about one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the county. The areas have been cleared 
of native vegetation, and they have been cropped or 
grazed intensively. Asa result, the soils are now suitable 
only for woodland, and they are reverting to herbaceous 
vegetation, brush, and trees. If livestock are fenced 
out of the areas, redcedar will establish itself naturally 
in many places. 


Capability unit VIIs-1 


Colyer silt Joam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this unit. It is moderately steep to steep and 
excessively drained, and it is-on uplands. This soil is 
underlain by black shale. It has a thin surface layer 
that lies directly on weathered, black shale. The soil 
has a shallow root zone. It is very low in moisture- 
supplying capacity, low in natural fertility, and extremely 
acid. 

This soil occupies about 1 percent of the county. It 
is suited only to limited grazing or woodland. Kentucky 
31 tall fescue, redtop, and sericea lespedeza can be grown 
under a high level of management, but yields are low. 
Because of the steep slopes and low productivity of these 
soils, the only management practices that are generally 
feasible are planting suitable forage plants and regulating 
grazing. Woodland is generally the best use for these 


soils. A high level of management is required to pro- 
vide the long-lived, vigorous stands of grasses and 
legumes that are needed to protect these soils, 


Capability unit VIIs-2 


In this capability unit are strongly sloping to mod- 
erately steep, excessively drained soils on uplands. 
These soils are underlam by limestone. The surface 
layer is firm clay that contains many slabs of rocks. 
Also, ledge rock outcrops in many places. These soils 
have a shallow root zone. They are low to very low in 
moisture-supplying capacity, low to moderately high in 
natural fertility, and alkaline to slightly acid. These 
soils are— 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

mentee very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

These soils occupy nearly 2 percent of the county. 
They are suited only to limited grazing or to woodland. 


Kentucky 31 tall fescue, redtop, and sericea lespedeza 


can be grown under a high or medium level of manage- 
ment, and they provide long-lived, vigorous stands of 
vegetation that help to supply the protection these soils 
need. Adding adequate fertilizer, mowing for weed con- 
trol, selecting suitable forage plants, and controlling 
grazing are practices required under a high level of man- 
agement. Even under a high level of management, 
however, yields of forage are véery low. The steep slopes 
and the rocks in these soils make it difficult to use a high 
level of management in most. places. Consequently, for 
the time and effort involved, better protection of the areas 
can probably be obtained if the soils are used for woodland 
rather than for other purposes. 


Capability unit VIIs-3 


Sloping to steep soils on uplands are in this unit. 
These soils are very shallow, rocky, or shaly, and most 
of them are severely eroded. They are very droughty, 
have a shallow root zone, and have low productivity. 
These soils are— 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Otway soils, 20 to 80 percent slopes, Severely eroded. 
Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 

These soils occupy about 8 percent of the county. 
They are mostly in woodland, for which they are best 
suited, Under a high level of management, Kentucky 31 
tall fescue and sericea lespedeza provide limited graz- 
ing, but the plants do not last long enough to supply the 
protection these soils need. Because forage plants are 
hard to establish and maintain, the soils are most pro- 
ductive if used for woodland. Practices are needed to 
encourage desirablé trees already in the stands or to 


severely 


severely 
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convert the stands to desirable trees.. Most open areas 
are desirable sites for planting trees. 


Capability unit VUIs-5 


Rock land, a miscellaneous land type, is in this unit. 
It consists mostly of rock outcrops. Rock ledges and 
steep bluffs cover from 50 to 90 percent of the surface. 
The root zone is extremely shallow, and vegetation is 
sparse and of low quality. 

Rock land covers about 9 percent of the county. ‘Trees 
are on some of the areas, but they grow slowly and 
are poorly shaped. The areas have value chiefly as 
habitats for wildlife and as scenic and recreational sites. 
Also, in some places the areas serve to retain moisture 
where it falls. Redcedar can be harvested for posts and 
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specialty wood products, but the economic returns are 
small. ‘The areas must be protected from fire and grazing. 
Harvesting should be done with care. 


Estimated Yields 


In table 2 the soils of Clark County are listed, and the 
estimated average acre yields that may be expected from 
the principal crops grown under a high level of manage- 
ment are given. A high level of management includes 
using the practices described in the sections “General 
Management” and “Management by Capability Units.” 
These practices generally help control erosion, improve 
the structure of the soils, build up the supply of organic 
matter, and increase productivity. 


Tasie 2.—Hstimated average acre yields of crops 


(Where yields are not given, the soil is considered unsuitable for ne oP Gullied land, Made land, and Rock land are not listed in this 
table 


eC eo 
Red clover 
le Lespe- 
Soil Corn Tobacco | Wheat | Alfalfa deza | Pasture 
First | Second 
year year 
Cow- 
Bu. Db. Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tons acre-days 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------------ 90 2, 200 35 3.7 L. 3.0 2.0 180 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. --_------ 80 1, 850 30 3.3 Ld 3.0 1,9 165 
Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

6todedececscesl sees sees ee eb ere sete sees 70 1, 400 25 3. 0 1.0 2.6 1.6 125 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-..-----~------- 105 2, 200 40 4. 0 Ld 3.0 2.0 195 
Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-..-----~------- 105 2, 200 40 3.9 Li 3.0 2.0 190 
Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. ..-----~+------- 100 2, 050 40 3.6 det 3.0 2.0 185 
Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------------- 105 2, 200 40 4.0 1d 3.0 2.1 195 
Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __---.---------- 100 2, 200 40 3.9 11 3.0 2.1 195 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___.------------ 100 2,.050 40 3. 6 1 3.0 2.0 185 
Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. -.------ 90 1, 850 36 3.4 Ld 3.0 1.9 180 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded ___.__-- 85 1, 700 34 3.3 Li 3.0 1.9 165 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent 

slopes_-.-------~--------------+--------------------|------~-|----+------]-~------ 1.8 6 1.7 1.0 115 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes--.--.----~------~+-----~----2----- oe ee en |e - - feo = -]----- = 1.8 .6 1.6 1.0 114 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 

slopes-----------------------+-------------~------|--------|-----~-+--+|--------|+------- [ecm oe| Petree cist aiare 105 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 

Grodedi2 hn oee ete eke eee er aetna en bee es eee |B ee ote 11 3 .9 .6 75 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 

G6POdedS 2a oe eee eee dm sees = eee ko se eet tee eek ee ee ae eet | eee eet ce ess ab oe kes 75 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 

eroded 2 jv eee.ceeutce See ate leet teehee cbse eee eet sk le ee slo cece ee tboe o/s eas ete ete 70 
Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_--------- 75 1, 650 30 3. 0 .9 2.8 17 175 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___.-__-- 75 1, 500 25 207 8 2.2 1.6 165 
Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_--.-...--------- 80 1, 700 30 2.3 10 2.7 1.8 171 
Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-_.-..-----_----- 8&0 1, 800 30 2.4 lil 2.8 1.9 171 
Bedford silt loam, -6 to 12 percent slopes_._._.---------- 75 1, 650 25 2.3 1.0 2.6 1.7 165 
Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..-.----.----- 85 1, 800 35 3.5 1.2 3.2 2. 0 185 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_______- 70 1, 600 36 3.0 Ld 2.9 18 170 
Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_.__.-- 60 1, 250 25 2.9 1.0 2% 17 165 
Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.---.---.--~----- 90 2, 100 35 3.9 Li 3.0 2.0 185 
Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-__---- 75 1, 750 30 3.4 Ll 3. 0 1.9 170 
Bruno loamy fine sand...------.----------.----------- 50 1, 550 19 2.0 .7 L8 Ll 125 
Burgin silty clay loam__.-.-.--.---------------------- 100 "| aeveeicas 380 3.0 1.0 2.7 2.0 170 
Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-.-------------- 80 1, 950 30 2.5 11 2.8 2.0 175 
Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._.-__---------- 80 2, 000 30 2. 5 Li 2.8 2.0 170 
Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes___--_..--------- 35 1, 150 16. \eeseesee eaeecyesleve besos 1.0 90 
Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes...-..----------|--------|----------|--------|--------|--------|--------|-------- 80 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

severely eroded. 2s.2-e secs sss cece oe Al eased es te] eee seeede [ate cece leo ceeeeslee reseed lec eee seelstesa ses 50 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 pereent slopes, 

severely eroded: sa- sess. scout nas lecewecee coe ee slooe bee soe eed ole tte eee slic seen scles sees llecee soe 50 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLy 2.—LHstimated average acre yields of erops—Continued 


Soil 


Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, 
severely eroded... sccscecicecseseect ch esecuseas 
Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes...___-_--.----- 
Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____--.~ 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__.---- 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__.--_- 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded _ 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded -_ 
Iden silty clay loum, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __---- 
Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_--.- 
Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded___-- 
Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded ___-._-- 
Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_ ~~~ -- 
Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded __--_-- 
Iden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely croded_ 
igam silt loath 5 2s 2¢ esl seceeee se ee ee eee 
Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes_ 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
COU Cd a 2s ceeee sa eew ee eos Bless eek eee 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded spook occ teehee tu cde eee tee ole eee 
Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___.-.--- 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 pereent slopes___..---- 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes_...---- 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded_.__..-------.--------------------- 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes__------ 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____._----.------------------- eee ee 
Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.__.._------- 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.______------ 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_-_--- 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_______.------ 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_----_- 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__._-___-.---- 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _----- 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded--_-_-- 
‘ Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
CHOURd S cee nat ogame ewe wate eeu oben Geel e se Se 
Huntington silt loam__.-.-------.-.------------------ 
Huntington silt loam, shallow____._--.---------------- 
Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams__----__-_-------- 
Lindside silt loam_...-----------.--- 2 --e--- 
Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__._.-.---.----- 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__.-._--------- 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__--..__ 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.--_--- 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__._.-..._------- 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_-.------- 
Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded______--- 
Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded...-----. 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded a cs6s ct othe eee ob tees ote eacoteseess 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded______------------------------------- 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, se- 
MEEIY: BTOUEC 1c onl Nios pe RS Sine eee a oem eeael 
Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 


Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
CrOdGd ack a ee ot ee Meee ee a ON 
Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded@i= wo) on coe poe Soles see see oot eos ob Bocce 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Croded 4. ace seo Sat cec oe eee sete eee Sosasees 


See footnote at end of table. 


Corn | Tobacco | Wheat | Alfalfa 
Bu. Lob. Bu. Tons 

fae 35 [2.9 

30 2.5 

20 2.5 

feebeeh. 2.3 

Sdivecees 2.3 
ss ae ea 

20 2.5 

aeeteues 2.4 

15 2,2 

15 2.1 

Seehee 2.0 

Reged 2.1 

Sieectien| Sater tte ues 2.0 
100 1, 900 35 3.5 

Loo cyte ee | Minin es ote S| eet! 2.1 
aeeceseleoeeshecsclesiveeus 1.3 
pe 70| 1,650/ 30) 2.9 
35 1, 150 15. |oesecee 
Weise dest | ne Se eS ie eee 
105 | 2,200 | 40 [ 4.0- 
100 2, 200 40 3.9 

85 1, 900 35 3.4 

85 1, 950 35 3. 3 

75 1, 750 30 3.0 

80 1, 800 35 3.1 

70 1, 650 30 2.9 

65 1, 400 |.--___-- 2.8 

45 1, 450 15 2,4 

110 2, 200 45 4.0 

100: |-b-S ee 40 3.8 

hg See ern 35 3. 2 

100 2, 000 35 3.5 

90 2, 200 35 3.9 

85 2, 050 35 3. 6 

80 1, 850 30 3. 4 

90 2, 050 35 3.8 

80 1, 850 35 3.5 

85 1, 900 35 3. 5 

75 1, 650 30 3.3 

75 1, 600 25 3.2 

Bia Rt han eh Shiai ae ol anne 3.1 
soe eos|Uateee sees 10 2.0 
ae ee ee re eee 1.9 
55 1, 500 20 2.7 

Sid neceppaote were euleeesh ie 2.7 
seceded [eode@esctsle et eee 2.5 
50 1, 200 20 2.5 


Red clover 
First | Second 
year year 
Tons Tons 

Oo} 2.3 
9 2.3 

8 2.1 

7 1.8 

.6 Ly 

.6 1.6 

6 oe 

.6 1.6 

Wt 2.8 

8 2.0 

4 Li 
208)" 27) 
aaa Co 3.0 

Ll 3. 0 

Lil 3. 0 

11 3.0 

Lik 2.8 

Ld 2.9 

1.0 2.7 

1.0 2.6 

8 2.2 

Li 3. 0 

11 3.0 

1.0 2.7 

Li 3.0 

Lt 3.0 

bak 3.0 

Li 3.0 

Li 3.0 

Lil 3. 0 

li 3.0 

Li 3.0 

Li 3.0 

11 2.9 

7 1.8 
.6 1.7 
.9 5 
9 2.5 
oe) 2.4 
.9 2.3 


Lespe- 
deza, 


em 


Pee NNN NPNNNNNE RENE NEN 


eB 


61 


Pasture 


Cow- 
acre-days \ 


65 
165 
150 


62 
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Tasin 2.—E stimated average acre yields of crops—Continued 


Soil 


eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._..----~------- 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____-.---__----- 
Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, croded__..-_.--- 
Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.___--~- 
Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded... 
McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-..----.------- 
McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__.._--.-.------ 
McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-_-_ 
MeAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.- 
MeAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded-_- 
MeAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded _- 
McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, eroded 
McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Melvin Silt lositiccew sone ch eee ee eee ee ee dee Se eee 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
- Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. .__.---------- 
Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, erocled . .--~-- 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.--.-.------ 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_--~------ 
Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. --~------ 
Newark silt loam..-<...4e4siceuseoesus obsu dew ee wees 
Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded-- 
Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. _-..------ 
Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes_.------------~------ 


Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_---.-------------- 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-..------------- 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes..--.----- 


Red clover 
ee Lespe- 
Corn Tobacco | Wheat | Alfalfa deza | Pasture 
First | Second 
year year 
Cow- 
Bu. Lb, Bu. Tons Tons Tons Tones acre-days ! 

Seed eee eee ee epee 2.5 0.8 2.2 14 125 
Joeeeeeelsctes cee oes Aa te 2.3 8 2.1 13 120 
105 2, 200 40 40 11 3. 0 2.0 190 

100 2, 200 40 3.9 Ld 3. 0 2. 0 185 

90 2, 050 35 3.6 1.1 3.0 2.0 180 

95 2, 050 40 3. 6 li 3.0 2.0 180 

85 1, 850 35 3.4 1.1 3.0 1.9 170 

80 1, 750 30 3.3 1.0 2.7 14 150 

70 1, 600 30 3.1 1.0 2.6 1.3 140 
See mene ee ae eee ae 19 5 15 1.0 95 
65 1, 550 25 3.0 9 2.5 1.2 135 

60 1, 300 25 2.9 9) 2.3 11 125 

WL peewee bee tee eee 2.8 .8 2.2 Li 125 
ey ete eres Rc le eal ele es 2.6 8 2.1 1.0 115 
bean eed eset |ot ce Meee see ecole tees oe ete eth ie 125 
lls att SV a oe erste |e eee ale Soease |e ae] < Se aie leet ese 115. 
70 1, 550 20") occ cole 35 oe ee tee 1.8 170 

80 1, 950 30 '|oe.cces 2 1.0 2.7 2.0 170 

70 1, 750 725 eee ee 9 2.5 1.9 155 

75 1, 800 LS aoe 1.0 2.6 1.9 160 

60 1, 600 BU NS crest 9 2.3 1.8 150 

70 1, 700 25 2.0 aA} 2.3 17 165 

Ste ik ead 1, 300 20 15 ee 18 1.4 135 
70 1, 650 30 3.0 Li 2.9 1.7 150 

65 1, 400 25 2.9 ple 2.8 1.6 145 
Eevee ad Pot eeenee aoc e Sead 2.7 1.0 2.7 1.5 135 
85 1, 750 30 3.1 .9 2.6 18 185 

Be ha ezcal 1,350 }___L..- 2.7 wt 1.9 1.2 125 
55 1, 550 20 3.0 .8 2.2 1.4 140 
moewech| Seem ne ee od iret ate Sere Slee OE ol Sah ie | ated 80 
Lemerecitpecned ostcs| te cos de ales sac pee oan ce sopetcleet ee aced 60 
40 1300; [Res teatahe ns boscloe freee. weed 7 150 

edeie ot eee eters 10 2.0 -6 1.6 Li 100 
see atieulteos Sh becleeeceese 1.9 5 1.5 1.0 95 
Steet Deon ee sol Sees eee tie| seca ealaste ee eee 90 
55 1, 500 20 2.7 .9 2.3 1.5 13 

50 1, 300 20 2.5 .8 2.1 14 125 
susuecst|tes ceases 15 2,5 8 2.0 14 125 
Mopcmiencl(esebecueee|sscelsees 2.9 on 19 1.3 115 
100 2, 200 40 3.9 11 3.0 2.0 185 

90 2, 050 35 3.5 Li 3. 0 1.9 180 

100 2, 050 40 3.8 Ld 3.0 1.9 180 

80 1, 850 35 3.2 Li 3.0 1.8 175 

55 1, 500 DO ccd peel ee lee te eee een! 1.7 155 

75 1, 900 25 2,2 .9 2.4 1.8 155 

80 1, 850 35 2.9 1.0 2.7 19 165 

65 1, 450 25 2.5 9 2.3 1.7 150 

80 1, 950 30 3.1 lt 2.8 18 170 


1 The number of days 1 acre will support one cow, horse or steer without injury to the pasture. 


The management used to obtain the yields given in 


table 2 also includes the following practices: 


1. 
yields and that resist disease. 
2. 


Using adapted varieties of plants that give high 


Seeding or planting at the proper rate or time, 


according to approved methods, and spacing the 


lants properly. 
Pp properly 


Selecting crops and crop rotations that return 


organic residues to the soils and add organic 


TT oom 


matter, that maintain or improve the structure 
of the soils, and that help to prevent erosion. 
Controlling excess water by draining the soils, 
providing vegetated waterways and diversion 
ditches, tilling on the contour, constructing ter- 
races, and using stripcropping. 

Tnoculating legumes. 

Controlling weeds, insects, and diseases. 

Using shallow cultivation. 
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8. Applying adequate amounts of lime, where 
needed. 

9. Protecting the soils from overgrazing. 

10. Using suitable practices for harvesting. 

11. Using good pasture management. 

12. Applying fertilizer in amounts equal to or in 
excess of the current recommendations of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, or 
equal to or in excess of the need shown by soil 
tests that are properly interpreted, and assum- 
ing that the fertilizer is applied at the proper 
piace in the cropping system, by methods that 
peru the most efficient use of the nutrients 

y the crop. 


The estimated yields given in table 2 are only for the 
soils considered to be suitable for a particular crop. 
For example, corn yields were not listed for soils in 
capability class VI, because those soils are eroded, 
steep, rocky, shallow, or have some other limitation that 
makes it impractical, under present methods, to grow 
corn on them. 

The estimates given in table 2 are based on yields 
obtained on soils that had received the average amount 
of rainfall over a long period of time and that had not 
been irrigated. Since the frequency of flooding and the 
amount of damage caused by flooding vary, flooding was 
not taken into consideration in estimating the yields. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland * 


At the time of settlement nearly all of Clark County 
was forested. On uplands where the soils are deep over 
limestone were white oak, northern red oak, yellow- 
poplar, black walnut, and other desirable trees. On 
uplands where the soils were shallow over limestone, 
however, there grew a variety of fair- to low-quality 
hardwoods and good-quality redcedars. The shallow 
soils on the Knobs supported mainly black oak, white 
oak, chestnut oak, and Virginia pine. The lowlands along 
stream valleys supported mainly pin oak, sweetgum, 
cottonwood, sycamore, willow, and red maple. 

Except for a few rough areas in the Knobs, nearly all 
the areas have been cleared. Only a few small areas 
of woodland remain on the soils that are deep over 
limestone, and these are primarily pastures that are 
partly shaded by overmature trees. A few thousand 
acres of the soils that are shallow over limestone have 
reverted to redcedar, low-quality hardwoods, and other 
woody plants. Most of the soils in the Knobs have re- 
verted to woodland made up mainly of Virginia pine 
and low-quality oaks and hickories. Nearly all the low- 
lands have been cleared and drained, and only a small 
acreage is wooded. 

Fairly good markets exist for fair- to good-quality 
woodland products. The market is also fairly good for 
good-quality timber for use on the farm and for fence 
posts. 

Most of the woodlands in the county receive little man- 
agement. The woodland on the Knobs has been severely 
damaged by repeated burning. Consequently, areas on 


‘By BE. A. Oren, woodland conservationist, and B. V. HUFFMAN, 
assistant State soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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the Knobs now support little growth that could be de- 
veloped so that the trees would be of profitable quality. 
Woodland in the areas where the soils are shallow over 
limestone is generally used as pasture rather than as 
woodland. 


Woodland Suitability Groups 


In the following pages information is given concerning 
the effect of the many different kinds of soils in Clark 
County on woodland use and management. This in- 
formation is based on studies made in the field and on 
the results of research. To simplify the presentation and 
understanding of the information, soils that are similar, 
according to certain interpretations, have been placed 
in woodland suitability groups. Each woodland suitabil- 
ity group contains soils that (1) produce similar kinds 
of woodcrops or perform about the same under similar 
kinds of management, (2) require similar kinds of con- 
servation practices, and (8) have similar potential pro- 
ductivity. The groups and interpretations for each group 
are given in table 3, 

The interpretations that are made in table 3 for each 
woodland suitability group of soils include (1) the po- 
tential productivity of the soils for woodcrops, (2) the 
preferred species to favor in existing woodland, (8) the 
preferred species for planting, and (4) critical manage- 
ment factors. The interpretations are explained as 
follows: 

Potential soil productivity was estimated after study- 
ing nearly 150 wooded sites In Clark County and in other 
locations where the soils are similar to those in this 
county. Each site was selected to represent a specific 
kind of woodcrop growing on a recognized kind of soil. 
As nearly as possible, studies were confined to well- 
stocked, naturally occurring, even-aged, and unmanaged 
forest stands not adversely affected by fire, livestock graz- 
ing, insects, or disease. On each site, measurements 
were made of trees that were dominant in the stand. The 
total height and age of these trees were used to obtain 
site indexes that are considered to be good indicators of 
potential productivity. For some species, sites suitable 
for measurement could not be found on all kinds of soils. 
For those species, site index values were interpolated 
by using data on the site index for similar soils. 

Site index, for all trees except cottonwood, is the aver- 
age height of the dominant species in the stand at 50 
years of age. For cottonwood, an age of 30 years was 
used in determining the site index. 

The site indexes for the important species for each 
of 14 of the woodland suitability groups are listed 
in table 3. Woodland suitability group 15 consists of 
Gullied land and Made land, which are not well suited to 
trees. The site indexes were related to the production 
figures in table 4, which follows table 8, by using research 
published by the U.S. Forest Service and by using other 
sources. 

To get the production figures given in table 4, site 
index values for yellow-poplar, Virginia pine, and short- 
leaf pine on uplands, and for upland oak were related 
to published research studies (2, 6,7,10).2 The site index 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 118. 
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values of cottonwood, sweetgum, and red oak growing 
on the lowlands can be related to published research to 
estimate the approximate potential production of those 
trees under good management (4). 

Soils that have a site index of 100 or more for cotton- 
wood have an average annual production potential of 
770 board feet per acre. To get this production, several 
intermediate harvests are followed by a final harvest 
when the cottonwood trees are 45 years old and have an 
average diameter of about 34 inches at breast height. 

Soils that have a site index of 90 or more for pin oak 
have an average production potential of 520 board feet 
per acre annually. This potential is based on several 
intermediate harvests and a final harvest when the trees 
are 80 years old and have an average diameter of about 
38 inches at breast height. 

Soils that have a site index of 90 or more for sweet- 
gum have an average production potential of 360 board 
feet per acre annually. This is based on several inter- 
mediate harvests and on a final harvest when the trees 


are 96 years old and have an average diameter of about 
34 inches at breast height. 

Species to favor in existing woodland are listed ac- 
cording to priority in table 3. The factors that work 
together to determine priority are site index, quality of 
the tree, and density of growth in natural stands. The 
species first listed in table 8, and those that follow in 

ecreasing order of desirability, are generally the trees 
to favor im weeding, improvement cutting, and similar 
woodland management. 

Species preferred for planting are listed in table 8 in 
order of preference. Experience indicates that cotton- 
wood is generally the best tree to plant in open fields on 
lowlands and that pine is best planted in open fields on 
uplands. 

Critical management factors to be considered in wood- 
land management are plant competition, equipment 
limitations, hazard of gully erosion, and seedling mortal- 
ity. These hazards and limitations are listed in table 3 
and are described in the discussion of each woodland 
suitability group. 


Taste 8— Woodland suitability groups of soils 


Potential soil 


Woodland suitability group productivity 


Pin oak: 95+6. 


1. Deep, well drained to moderately 
Sweetgum: 92, 


well drained, nearly level soils, 


mainly on bottoms and stream | Cottonwood: 
terraces; the surface layer is 110. 
mostly silt loam, and the sub- 

soil is silt loam to silty clay 

loam; a few of the soils are 

loamy fine sand. 

2. Dominantly deep, poorly drained | Cottonwood: 
to somewhat poorly drained 106+ 
soils on bottoms and stream | Pin oak 
terraces; in most places the 99+5 


surface layer is silt loam and | Sweetgum: 92. 
the subsoil is silt loam to silty 
clay loam; in some places the 
surface layer is silty clay loam, 
and in other places there is a 
fragipan at a depth between 15 
and 20 inches. 


3. Deep, well-drained, gently sloping | Yellow-poplar: 


to strongly sloping soils on 100 to 110. 
stream terraces; in most places | Upland oak: 
the surface layer is silt loam and 75 to 85. 


the subsoil is silty clay loam to 
loam; in places the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam, and in 
some places the soils are mod- 
erately eroded. 


4, Dominantly deep, well-drained, | Upland oak: 


gently sloping to strongly slop- 70 to 80. 
ing soils derived from limestone; | Yellow-poplar: 
these soils are on uplands and 80 to 85. 


foot slopes; the surface layer is 
silt loam, and the subsoil is 
silty clay; erosion is slight to 
moderate; the soils are mod- 
erately steep in a few areas; in 
places bedrock is at a depth of 
30 inches or less. 


(site index) 
Existing woodland Open land 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
sweetgum. 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
sweetgum. 


Yellow-poplar, white 
oak, northern red 
oak, black walnut, 
cottonwood. 


White oak, northern 
red oak, black oak, 
yellow-poplar. 


Preferred species for— 
Critical management 


factors 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
swectgum. 


Plant competition. 


Cottonwood, pin oak, 
sweetgum. 


Plant competition; 
equipment limitations. 


Cottonwood, black 
walnut, yellow- 
poplar. 


Plant competition. 


White pine, shortleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, 
black locust. 


Plant competition; equip- 
ment limitations and 
hazard of gully crosion 
on slopes of more than 
12 percent. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 
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Tasiz 8-—-Woodland suitability groups of soils—Continued 


Woodland suitability group 


Potential soil 
productivity 
(site index) 


65 


Preferred species for— 


Existing woodland 


Open land 


Deep, well-drained, nearly level to 
sloping soils on limestone; these 
soils are on uplands; their sur- 
face layer is silt loam, and their 
subsoil is silty clay loam; 
erosion is slight to moderate. 


Moderately deep, moderately well 
drained, nearly level to sloping 
soils on limestone; the soils are 
on uplands and stream terraces; 
their surface layer is silt loam, and 
their subsoil is silty clay loam 
that is 16 to 28 inches thick over 
an impervious fragipan; in some 
places the soils are moderately 
eroded. 


Moderately deep, moderately well 
drained, dominantly gently 
sloping soils derived from sand- 
stone and shale materials; these 
soils are on uplands and stream 
terraces; the surface layer is silt 
loam or loam, and the subsoil is 
loam to silty clay loam that is 
15 to 26 inches thick over an 
impervious fragipan; some of 
the soils are sloping and eroded. 


Moderately deep to deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping to mod- 
erately steep soils derived from 
shale and limestone materials; 
these soils are on uplands and 
foot slopes; the surface layer is 
silt loam to silty clay loam, and 
the subsoil is silty clay to silty 
clay loam; some of the soils are 
eroded. 


Moderately deep to deep, well- 
drained gently sloping to 
strongly sloping soils derived 
from black shale; these soils are 
on foot slopes and uplands; 
their surface layer is silt, loam, 
and their subsoil is silty clay 
loam to silty clay; erosion is 
generally moderate. 


Shallow te very shallow, some- 
what excessively drained, slop- 
ing to steep upland soils on 
black shale; the surface layer is 
silt loam, and the subsoil is 
thin silty clay loam. 


Very shallow, severely eroded, 
sloping to steep silty clay loams 
of uplands over black shale. 


Yellow-poplar: 
95 to 105. 

Upland oak: 
80 to 90. 


Upland oak: 
80 to 90. 

Yellow-poplar: 
85 to 95. 

Sweetgum: 80 
to 85. 


Upland oak: 
7ixz3. 
Virginia pine: 


Shortleaf pine: 
81. 


Upland oak: 
55 to 60. 

Redcedar: 35 
to 45. 


Upland oak: 
58+ 4. 

Virginia pine: 
6243. 


Upland oak: 
60+5. 

Virginia pine: 
56438. 

Shortleaf pine: 
50. 


Upland oak: 
6242. 

Virginia pine: 
5543. 

Shortleaf pine: 
50. 


Black walnut, yellow- 
poplar, basswood, 
white oak, northern 
red oak, sugar 
maple. 


Northern red oak, 
white oak, yellow- 
poplar, basswood, 
black walnut. 


Shortleaf pine, black 
oak, Virginia pine, 
white oak. 


Redcedar, black oak, 
southern red oak. 


Virginia pine, black 
oak, southern red 
oak, white oak, 
hickory. 


Virginia pine, black 
oak, chestnut oak, 
shortleaf pine. 


Virginia pine, short- 
leaf pine, chestnut 
oak, black oak, 
hickory. 


Black locust, black 
walnut, yellow-pop- 
lar, white pine. 


White pine, shortleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, 
black walnut, black 
locust, yellow- 


poplar. 


Shortleaf pine, loblolly 
pine, white pine. 


Redcedar, white pine. 


Shortleaf pine, loblolly 
pine, white pine. 


Shortleaf pine, loblolly 
pine. 


Shortleaf pine, loblolly 
pine. 


Critical management 


factors 


Plant competition. 


Piant competition. 


Plant competition. 


Equipment limitations on 
slopes of more than 12 
percent; hazard of gully 
erosion on slopes of 
more than 6 percent. 


Plant competition; equip- 
ment limitations on 
slopes of more than 12 
percent; hazard of gully 
erosion on slopes of 
more than 6 percent. 


Equipment limitations; 
hazard of gully erosion. 


Equipment limitations; 
hazard of gully erosion; 
seedling mortality. 
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Tasie 3.— Woodland suitability groups of soils—Continued 


Potential soil 
Woodland suitability group productivity 
(site index) 

12. Eroded, moderately deep or shal- | Upland oak: 
low well-drained, sloping to 55 to 65. 
moderately steep upland soils | Redcedar: 40 
on limestone or calcareous shale; to 50. 
the surface layer is silty clay 
loam, and the subsoil is clay; 
some of the soils are very rocky, 
and a few are severely eroded 
in places. 

13. Dominantly shallow to very shal- | Redcedar: 30 
low, somewhat excessively to 40. 
drained, severely eroded, slop- | Upland oak: 
ing to steep soils from calcare- 40 to 50. 
ous shale and limestone; the 
soils are generally clay in tex- 
ture; rocks make up 10 to 50 
percent of the surface layer in 
some places 

14. Dominantly deep, somewhat ex- | Upland oak: 
cessively drained, sloping to 70 to 80. 
steep soils on soft shale and | Yellow-poplar: 
siltstone; the surface layer is 85 to 95. 
silt loam, and the subsoil is 
loam to clay loam; erosion is 
moderate; in some places silt- 
stone flags are common on the 
surface. 

15. Miscellancous land types: Gul- 
lied land and Made land. (See 
discussion of woodland suit- 
ability group 15.) 


Existing woodland 


Redcedar, red mul- 
berry, hickory, white 
oak, chinquapin 
oak. 


Redeedar. 


Yellow-poplar, black 
walnut, northern red 
oak, white oak, 
sugar maple. 


Preferred species for— 


Open land 


Redcedar. 


Redcedar. 


White pine, shortleaf 
pine, loblolly pine, 
black locust, black 
walnut, yellow- 
poplar. 


Critical management 


factors 


Plant competition; equip- 


ment limitations on 
slopes of more than 12 
percent; hazard of gully 
erosion on slopes of 
more than 6 percent; 
seedling mortality. 


Equipment limitations; 


hazard of gully erosion; 
seedling mortality. 


Plant competition; equip- 


ment limitations on 
slopes of more than 12 
percent; hazard of gully 
erosion on slopes of 
more than 6 percent. 


Tantz 4.—Zstimated annual growth of well-stocked, unthinned stands of yellow-poplar, Virginia pine, and short- 
leaf pine, on uplands, and of well-managed stands of upland oak* 


Dashes indicate that the particular species docs not occur on the soils of the group indicated or that it is not significant on those soils} 


Woodland suitability group 


Yellow-poplar * 


Upland oak § 


Board feet, 
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tional rule 


Virginia pine 3 Shortleaf pine * 
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1To age 60 for board foot yields, and to age 35 for cord yields 
of yellow-poplar, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine; to period of 65 
to 80 years for board foot yields, and to period of 30 to 60 years 


for cord yields of upland oak. 


Bul. 100 (7). 


3 Based on interpretation of data in N.C, Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
4 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Misc. Pub. 50 (10). 


5 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Tech, Bul. 560 (6). 


2 Based on interpretation of data in USDA Tech. Bul, 356 (2). 
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Woodland suitability group 1 


This group consists of deep, well drained to moderately 
well drained soils mainly, on bottoms and stream terraces. 
These soils are— 

Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (AsA). 
Bruno loamy fine sand (Br). 

Egam silt loam (Em). 

Huntington silt loam (Hs). 

Huntington silt loam, shallow (Hv). 
Lindside silt loam (Ld). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees on these 
soils is high and justifies intensive management. 

Plant competition is severe because abundant moisture 
is available during the growing season. Shade-tolerant 
trees of low quality establish themselves in the under- 
story of stands to be cut for saw lo When the stands 
are removed by logging, these shade-tolerant trees gen- 
erally prevent the satisfactory reestablishment of desir- 
able trees unless the site is weeded intensively. Inter- 
planting or conversion planting generally is not feasible, 
because competition from undesirable trees is severe. 
Trees planted in open fields generally need to be cultivated 
one or more times. 


Woodland suitability group 2 


In this group are dominantly deep, poorly drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils on bottoms and stream 
terraces. ‘These soils are— 

Burgin silty clay loam (Bu). 

Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams (La), 
Melvin silt loam (Mj). 

Newark silt loam (Ne). 

Robertsville silt loam (Rb).. 

Taft silt loam (Ta). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees on these 
soils is high and justifies intensive management. 

Plant competition is severe. Because of the abundant 
moisture available during the growing season, shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality grow in the understory of 
trees to be cut for saw logs. When the stands are cut, 
these shace-tolerant trees generally prevent. satisfactory 
reestablishment of desirable trees unless the site is weeded 
intensively. Generally, interplanting or conversion plant- 
ing is not feasible, because competition from undesirable 
trees is severe. Trees planted in open fields will likely 
require one or more cultivations. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are severe. The 
soils are under water or are wet for more than 3 months 
each year, and conventional logging equipment cannot 
be used during those wet periods. 


Woodland suitability group 3 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils on 
stream terraces. These soils are— 


Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(AfD2}. 

Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (AgB). 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (AgC2). 

Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (ArA). 

Armour silf loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes {ArB). 

Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes {ArC), 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (AsB). 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (AsC). 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (AsC2). 

Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (AsD2). 


The potential productivity of suitable trees on these 
soils is high and justifies intensive management. 

Because of the abundant moisture available during 
the growing season, plant competition is severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality establish themselves in the 
understory of stands to be cut for saw logs. When the 
stands are cnt, these shade-tolerant trees generally 
prevent the reestablishment of desirable trees unless 
the site is weeded intensively. Interplanting or con- 
version planting generally is not feasible, because com- 
petition from other plants is severe. Trees planted in 
open fields generally require one or more cultivations. 


Woodland suitability group 4 


This group consists of eroded, dominantly deep, well- 

drained soils derived from limestone. These soils are— 
Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (BhB). 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (BhC2). 
Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (BhD2). 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HmB). 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (HmB2). 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (HmC). 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (HmC2). 
Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded {(HmD2). 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LoB). 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (LoB2). 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (LoC). 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (LoC2). 
Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (LoD2). 
Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (LoE2). 
McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (McB). 
McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (McC). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is moder- 
ately high and justifies intensive management. 

Plant competition is severe because a favorable supply 
of moisture, which is available during the growing season, 
helps the shade-tolerant trees of low quality to establish 
themselves in the understory of stands to be cut for saw 
logs. When the overstory is removed by logging, these 
shade-tolerant trees generally prevent the satisfactory 
reestablishment of desirable trees. One or more weed- 
ings are generally required to assure the dominance of 
a desirable woodcrop. Generally, interplanting or con- 
version planting is not feasible. There is generally severe 
competition to newly planted trees in open fields that 
have not been used for crops or pasture for 2 or more 
years. 

Equipment limitations are moderately severe on slopes 
of more than 12 percent. Track-type equipment is needed 
to harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe on slopes of more 
than 12 percent, mainly because of the length of the 
slope. Therefore, special care is needed in locating, 
constructing, and maintaining roads and skid trails. 


Woodland suitability group 5 


Deep, well-drained soils on limestone are in this group. 
These soils are— 


Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (BoB). 

Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (BoC2}. 
Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (HgA). 
Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HgB). 
Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (HgC2). 
Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LeB). 

Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (teC}. 

Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (LeC2 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MbA). 
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Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MbB). 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MbB2). 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MbC). 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MbC2). 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (SeB). 

Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (SeB2). 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (SeC}. 

Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (SeC2). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. 

Plant competition is severe. A favorable supply of 
moisture is available during the growing season and 
helps the shade-tolerant trees of low quality to estab- 
lish themselves in the understory of stands to be cut 
for saw logs. When the overstory is removed by log- 
ging, these shade-tolerant trees generally prevent the 
satisfactory reestablishment of desirable trees. One or 
more weedings are generally required to assure the 
dominance of a desirable woodcrop. Interplanting or 
conversion planting generally is not feasible. There is 
usually severe competition to newly planted trees in open 
fields that have not been used for crops or pasture for 
2 or more years. 


Woodland suitability group 6 


This group consists of moderately deep, moderately 
well drained soils on limestone. These soils have a 
fragipan. They are— 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BfA). 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (BfB). 

Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (BtC).. 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (CaA). 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CaB). 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MmB). 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MmB2). 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MmC). 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MmC2). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees 1s high and 
justifies intensive management, 

Plant competition is severe. The favorable moisture 
available during the growing season helps the shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality to establish themselves in 
the understory of stands to be cut for saw logs. When 
the overstory is removed by logging, these shade- 
tolerant trees generally prevent the satisfactory rees- 
tablishment of desirable trees. One or more weedings 
are generally required to assure the dominance of a 
desirable woodcrop. Interplanting or conversion plant- 
ing generally is not feasible. There is usually severe 
competition to newly planted trees in open fields that. 
have not been used for crops or pasture for 2 or more 
years, 


Woodland suitability group 7 


In this group are moderately deep, moderately well 
drained soils derived from sandstone and shale mate- 
rials, on the terraces and uplands. These soils have a 
fragipan. They are— 

Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Mo8). 
Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MoC2). 
Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TsB). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is mod- 
erately high and justifies intensive management. 

Plant competition is severe. A favorable supply of 


moisture is available during the growing season and 
helps the shade-tolerant trees of low quality to establish 
themselves in the understory of stands to be cut for saw 
logs. When the overstory 1s removed by logging, these 
shade-tolerant trees generally prevent the satisfactory 
reestablishment of desirable trees. One or more weed- 
ings are generally required to assure the dominance of a 
desirable woodcrop. querplanins or conversion plant- 
ing generally is not feasible. Usually, there is severe com- 
petition to newly planted trees in fields that have not been 
used for crops or pasture for 2 or more years. 


Woodland suitability group 8 


This group consists of moderately deep to deep, well- 
drained soils derived from shale and limestone materials. 
These soils are— 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (BaB2). 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (BoC2). 
Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (FIC2). 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes (FpC). 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes (FpD). 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes (FpE). 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (WoC). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is fair and 
justifies management of medium intensity. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are moderately se- 
vere on slopes of more than 12 percent. Track-type 
equipment is needed to harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is moderately severe on 
slopes of more than 6 percent, mainly because of the 
length of the slopes. Therefore, care is needed in locat- 
ing, constructing, and maintaining roads and skid trails. 


Woodland suitability group 9 


Moderately deep to deep, well-drained soils derived 

from black shale are in this group. These soils are— 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MuC2). 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (MuD2). 
Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (MvE2). 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TtB). 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (TtC2), 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is fair and 
justifies management of medium intensity. 

A favorable supply of moisture during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality generally grow in the under- 
story of stands that are to be cut for saw logs. When the 
overstory is removed by logging, these shade-tolerant 
trees generally prevent the satisfactory reestablishment of 
desirable trees. One or more weedings are generally re- 
quired to assure the dominance of a desirable woodcrop. 
Interplanting or conversion planting generally is not 
feasible. Generally, competition to newly planted trees is 
severe in open fields that have not been used for crops or 
pasture for 2 or more years. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are moderately se- 
vere on slopes of more than 12 percent. Track-type 
equipment is needed to harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is dominantly severe on 
slopes of more than 6 percent, mainly because of the 
length of the slopes. Therefore, special care is needed 
in ens, constructing, and maintaining roads and skid 
trails. 
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Woodland suitability group 10 


This group consists of shallow to very shallow, some- 
what excessively drained soils on black shale. These soils 
are— 

Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (CrC). 
Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes (CIE). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is fair and 
justifies management of medium intensity. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are severe because 
the slopes are steep and the areas are rough. Track- 
type equipment and power winches are needed for effi- 
cient harvesting of timber. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe, mainly because 
of the steep slopes. Therefore, special attention is 
needed in locating, constructing, and maintaining roads 
and skid trails. 


Woodland suitability group 11 


Severely eroded, very shallow soils over black shale 
are in this group. These soils are— 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CsC3). 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (CsD3). 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded (CsE3), 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is moder- 
ately low and justifies only limited management. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are severe be- 
cause the slopes are steep and the areas are rough. 
Track-type equipment and power winches are needed to 
harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe, mainly because 
of the steep slopes. ‘As a result, special care is needed 
in locating, constructing, and maintaining roads and 
skid trails. 

Seedling mortality is severe during periods of drought 
that occur in the early part of some growing seasons 
and that: last 2 to 8 weeks. These dry periods cause se- 
vere losses of newly planted trees and of newly germi- 
nated seedlings. 


Woodland suitability group 12 


Eroded, moderately deep or shallow soils on limestone 
or calcareous shale are in this group. Some of the soils 
are rocky, and some are severely eroded. These soils 
are— 


Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (E€hC2). 

Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (EhD2). 

Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, .eroded (EhE2). 

Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes (Ff€). 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (HpC3). 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LvC3), 


Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LvD3). 

Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LvE3). 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded (LwC2). 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (twD2). 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 


eroded (LwE2), 


McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded {MhD2). 
McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (MhE2}. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (MfB2), 
McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (MfC2). 
McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (M{D2), 
McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 380 percent slopes, eroded (MfE2). 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (Sc82). 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (ScC2). 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (ScD2). 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, eroded (ScE2). 

The potential productivity of redcedar is moderately 
high, and that of upland oak is low to fair. Intensive 
management is justified for redcedar. 

Plant competition is severe on most of these soils, 
mainly because the soils are moderately high in fertility. 
When the woodcrop is removed by logging or when open 
areas are protected from livestock, grasses, shrubs, or 
herbaceous plants soon cover the areas and often hinder 
development of the redcedar woodcrop. Plant compe- 
tition 1s not critical on the severely eroded soils. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are severe where 
slopes are more than 12 percent, and on the soils that 
are rough and rocky. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe on slopes of more 
than 6 percent, mainly because of the length of the 
slopes. In most of the soils, there are depressions or 
gullies that receive runoff, which causes further gully- 
ing. Special attention needs to be given to the proper 
location, construction, and maintenance of roads and 
skid trails. 

On the severely eroded soils, seedling mortality is se- 
vere during short droughts in the early part of some 
growing seasons. These dry periods last 2 to 3 weeks 
and cause severe loss of newly planted trees and of 
newly germinated seedlings. 


Woodland suitability group 13 


This group consists of dominantly shallow to very 
shallow soils from calcareous shale and_ limestone. 
These soils are mostly clayey. They are— 


Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (AvC3). 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (AvD3). 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded [AvE3). 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(AwC). 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
(AwD). 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
(AwE). 

Baden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded (EcC3). 

Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded (EcD3). 

Hiden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded (EcE3). 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EfD3). 

Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
{EfE3). 


Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (FaE3). 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (FaF3). 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (FpD3). 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 


eroded (FpE3). 
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Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LsC3). 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LsD3). 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Ls£3). 

McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Oras cee clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Gi ey clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (OrC). 

Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded (OwE3). 

Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes (OwF). 

Rock land (Ro!. 

falvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded (SaC3). 

Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded (SaD3). 

Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded (SaE3). 

The potential productivity of redcedar is fair, but that 
of other species is very low. Redcedar is the only tree 
of satisfactory commercial quality. Only a limited man- 
agement is justified. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are severe where 
slopes are more than 12 percent because the soils are 
steep, rough, and rocky. Track-type equipment is 
needed to harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe. Therefore, the 
location, construction, and maintenance of roads and skid 
trails need special attention. 

Seedling mortality is severe on the severely eroded 
soils during periods of short droughts in the early part 
of some growing seasons. These dry periods last 2 to 38 
weeks and cause severe loss of newly planted trees and 
of newly germinated seedlings. 


Woodland suitability group 14 


Dominantly deep, somewhat excessively drained soils 
on soft shale and siltstone are in this group. These soils 
are— 

Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CvB). 

Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (CvC2}. 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (Cv02). 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (CvE2). 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded (CuyE2), 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded (CuF2). 

The potential productivity of suitable trees is high and 
justifies intensive management. 

A favorable supply of moisture during the growing 
season helps to make plant competition severe. Shade- 
tolerant trees of low quality generally establish them- 
selves in the understory of stands to be cut for saw logs. 
When the overstory is removed by logging, these shade- 
tolerant trees generally prevent the satisfactory reestab- 
lishment of desirable trees. One or more weedings are 
generally required to assure the dominance of a desirable 
woodcrop. Interplanting or conversion planting generally 
is not feasible. In open land that has not been used for 
crops or pasture for 2 or more years, competition to 
newly planted trees is usually severe. 

Limitations to the use of equipment are moderately 
severe where slopes are more than 12 percent. Track- 
type equipment is needed to harvest timber efficiently. 

The hazard of gully erosion is severe on slopes of more 
than 6 percent because the soils are loamy ancl have long, 
steep slopes. Consequently, special attention is needed 
in locating, constructing, and maintaining roads and skid 
trails. 


Woodland suitability group 15 


This group contains the following miscellaneous land 
types— 

Gullied land (Gu). 
Made land (Ma). 

Gullied land consists of areas made up of an intricate 
pattern of deep gullies. Between the gullies are narrow 
strips of soil material left after the original soil profile 
was removed through sheet erosion. On most of this 
land, trees grow very slowly and are of little commercial 
quality. 

Made land is made up of areas where the soil material 
has been moved about in grading or in excavating and 
the original soil profile can no longer be identified. 
This land varies considerably in origin and compaction. 
Therefore, each site needs to be examined and considered 
before the kind of trees and the management that applies 
can be determined. 


Use of the Soils for Wildlife’ 


The principal kinds of wildlife in Clark County are 
cottontatl rabbit, gray squirrel, fox squirrel, bobwhite 
quail, mourning dove, waterfow] (mainly several kinds of 
duck, but a few geese), ruffed grouse, white-tailed deer, 
raccoon, oposstun, skunk, mink, muskrat, red fox, and pos- 
sibly gray fox. There are also many kinds of nongame 
birds and mammals. 

In the streams of the county are the kinds of game 
fish, pan fish, and rough fish that are common in streams 
throughout the State. The Kentucky Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Resources has stocked most of the 
farm ponds with such game fish as largemouth bass and 
bluegill. Carp, bullhead, and other rough fish are com- 
mon. Streams that have considerable numbers of fish 
are the Kentucky and Red Rivers, which form the south- 
ern boundary of the county, and Stoner Creek in the 
northeastern part of the county. Big muskies have been 
taken from the Red River. 

The population of game animals and birds varies. 
Cottontail rabbits are common, but their number fluctu- 
ates from year to year. They are fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the county. 

Gray squirrels are also common, and they occur 
throughout the county. They are more numerous, how- 
ever, in the southeastern half of the county in the 
Eden-Culleoka, Lowell-Shelbyville, TEden-Lowell-Cul- 
leoka, Otway-Beasley, Colyer-Trappist-Muse, and Otway- 
Fleming-Shrouts soil associations than they are in the 
other soil associations in the county. Fox squirrels are 
also common, but they prefer less wooded areas than 
the gray squirrels. Therefore, they are most numerous 
in the northwestern part of the county. 

Bobwhite quail are common, but they are less numer- 
ous in the Maury-McAfee-Salvisa, Hampshire-Mercer, 
and Hampshire-Salvisa associations than in the other 
associations in the county. For the entire county, the 
average population density of bobwhite quail is about 
144 coveys per 100 acres. 


° By Wirtiam Casey, biologist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Mourning doves are common, and they are most nu- 
merous in the Maury-McAfee-Salvisa, McA fee-Salvisa- 
Ashwood, Hampshire-Salvisa, and Hampshire-Salvisa- 
Lowell associations, which are farmed more intensively 
than the other soil associations. Lesser numbers are in 
the Eden-Culleoka, Lowell-Shelbyville, Eden-Lowell- 
Culleoka, Otway-Beasley, Colyer-Trappist-Muse, and 
Otway-Fleming-Shrouts associations, 

Several species of duck concentrate along the Ken- 
tucky and Red Rivers during periods of migration. 
Here the soil associations are the Mc Aten Galvan: 
Ashwood, Eden-Culleoka, Otway-Beasley, and the Ot- 
way-Fleming-Shrouts. Even in these areas, ducks are 
rare, and they occur only incidentally elsewhere in the 
county. Geese are also rare, and, if present, they are 
found in the same soil associations as the ducks. 

Ruffed grouse are seen only occasionally. If present, 
they are most likely to be in the Eden-Culleoka, Otway- 
Beasley, and Otway-Fleming-Shrouts soil associations in 
the southern part of the county along the bluffs of the 
Kentucky River. 

White-tailed deer are also rare. They are most likely 
to be found in the Colyer-Trappist-Muse and Otway- 
Fleming-Shrouts associations in the southeastern part of 
the county. A few have been seen in the adjacent 
Otway-Beasley association. 

Raccoon, opossum, skunk, mink, and muskrat are 
common and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
county. Red foxes arecommon. They are least numerous 
in the Hampshire-Mercer, Lowell-Shelbyville, and Hamp- 
shire-Salvisa-Lowell associations. There is some doubt 
as to whether or not gray foxes are present in the 
county. If they are, they are rare and probably are 
mostly in the Eden-Culleoka, Otway-Beasley, and Otway- 
Fleming-Shrouts associations along the Kentucky River. 

Songbirds and other nongame birds are common. and 
they are evenly distributed throughout the county. 
Nevertheless, some species are more numerous in one 
part of the county than in others. This is a reflection of 
the different uses man has made of the soils, and ac- 
cordingly, of the kinds of vegetation growing on the soils. 
The exact number of species present in the county is not 
known, but most of the 228 species known to visit the 
State are probably in this county at one time or another. 


Habitat Requirements 


A knowledge of the kinds of habitat required is essen- 
tial if wildlife populations are to be increased and con- 
trolled. Following is a discussion of the habitat require- 
ments of the more common kinds of wildlife in the 
county. 

Cottontail rabbits are most numerous in agricultural 
areas. They are vegetarians and eat such a wide vari- 
ety of plants that food is seldom a problem. The lack of 
suitable cover, however, is a problem. The proverbial 
brier patch is a good example of the best protection the 
rabbit can have. Farms that have both cropiand and 
pasture support the most rabbits, provided the fields are 
separated Ye wide, brushy fence rows. In periods of 
bitter cold, rabbits use abandoned groundhog burrows. 

Gray squirrels prefer large, unbroken expanses of 
hardwood forest. A forest that has a large proportion 
of mature or decaying hardwood trees supports the most 
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squirrels because these trees furnish dens for most of 
these animals. Since squirrels prefer nuts, their num- 
ber fluctuates widely, according to the yield from the 
trees that furnish the bulk of their food. Among the im- 
portant. producers of food for squirrels are shagbark 
hickory, white oak, black oak, walnut, hackberry, sassa- 
fras, dogwood, and blackgum. Squirrels are also fond 
of mulberry and Osage-orange. 

Fox squirrels, in contrast to gray squirrels, prefer 
small farm woodlots that have parklike openings. The 
need for den trees and food-producing trees is the same 
for fox squirrels as for gray squirrels, and the same kinds 
of trees meet this need. For some reason not clearly 
understood, fox squirrels seem to have a greater prefer- 
ence for bottom lands and other areas along streams than 
do gray squirrels. 

Bobwhite quail thrive best on farms that have a mix- 
ture of cultivated land, pasture, and woodland. The fields 
most attractive to quail are those not more than 10 acres 
in size that are separated by wide, brushy fence rows. 
Quail require grass and other herbaceous cover for nest- 
ing. They also need cultivated crops and wild seed- 
bearing plants for food, and brush and trees for protec- 
tion from weather and natural enemies. It is not neces- 
sary to provide open water for drinking, except possibly 
during periods of extreme drought. Ordinarily, quail 
obtain sufficient moisture from insects, berries, and 
fleshy fruits they eat. 

Mourning doves are migratory, but some remain in 
Clark County throughout the winter. They eat seeds and 
therefore, they find the agricultural areas where grain 
crops are grown especially attractive. Partly because 
they do not eat insects, doves require open water for 
drinking. Farm ponds are an important source of this 
water. Most doves nest in pines, elms, or other trees 
that have fairly open foliage. A few nest on the ground. 
Plantings of pine trees or ornamental evergreens in urban 
parks and cemeteries are preferred nesting sites. 

Waterfowl, with the exception of the wood duck, do not 
nest. in this county. They are regular visitors in winter, 
however, when water and food are available. Ducks 
prefer millet, corn, smartweed, soybeans, and small 
acorns, expecially those from pin oaks. Ducks sometimes 
feed in dry cornfields, but they prefer that their food be 
flooded with 1 to 12 inches of water. For this reason, 
ducks are most numerous on bottom lands that produce 
food and that are flooded periodically. Geese also eat 
grain, but they readily feed in a dry cornfield. They are 
also grazers, and they are especially fond of winter wheat 
and ladino clover. 

Ruffed grouse live in the forest, but they are attracted 
to natural or manmade openings because many of their 
preferred food plants are there. Among these food plants 
are blackberry, wild cherry, flowering dogwood, and ap- 
ple trees. When insects and acorns are available, grouse 
also eat. them. In winter, when other foods are scarce, 
grouse feed almost exclusively upon buds of woody plants. 
Wherever they live, drumming logs are required because 
the males perform their courtship display on these logs. 
They particularly like old logs that are partly decayed 


-and that are more than 20 inches in diameter. 


White-tailed deer also live in the forest, but they are 
most numerous in agricultural areas where there is a 
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fairly large proportion of woodland that is interspersed 
with cropland and pasture. Deer browse rather than 
graze, and their food habits change with the seasons. In 
spring they eat tender grass and clover, but in summer 
they generally eat the leaves of herbs, shrubs, and trees. 
Then, in fall, they eat acorns. They do most of their 
browsing in winter, when they eat tender twigs of shrubs 
and trees. Deer also like corn and apples. They require 
open water for drinking, especially during dry periods. 

Skunks are most abundant in agricultural areas that 
consist of a well-balanced acreage of woodland, brush- 
land, and grassland. These beneficial animals seldom 
stray farther than a couple of miles from water. The 
den is generally a hole in the ground, but they also use 
old buildings as temporary shelter. Their food consists 
of insects, mice, eggs, and various fruits and berries. 

Opossum are most common. on. farmland, but they are 
primarily woodland animals. Their dens are in aban- 
doned groundhog burrows, under brushpiles or old build- 
ings, or in hollow trees. Their diet consists of fruits, 
particularly persimmons, and of insects, mice, garbage, 
and carrion. Wherever they live, opossums must have 
sufficient water. 

Raccoon are likely to be found wherever there is 
woodland that contams large hollow trees suitable for 
dens. They are especially attracted to wooded areas 
along streams or near other bodies of water. Their 
principal plant foods are persimmons, pecans, acorns, 
grapes, pokeberries, and corn. Their animal foods in- 
clude crayfish, insects, frogs, and small mammals. 

Mink, like raccoon, also prefer wooded streams and 
lakes. Their home is most often a brushpile or a bur- 
row in a streambank. They spend most. of their life 
near water, where they feed on sick muskrats, aquatic 
insects, crayfish, frogs, and small fish. Occasionally, 
they roam a considerable distance from water, probably 
because food is scarce where they normally live. 

Muskrats require an aquatic habitat. They live along 
streams and in farm ponds, generally in burrows they 
dig into banks along the shore. In marshes they build 
houses out of mud and aquatic vegetation. Their prin- 
cipal food consists of the stems and roots of cattails, 
rushes, and other aquatic vegetation. Sometimes they 
eat frogs, turtles, and fish. At certain times of the year, 
changed environmental conditions result in a shuffling 
of muskrat populations. This explains why muskrats 
constantly reappear in farm ponds from which they have 
been removed. 

Red foxes are most numerous in rolling or hilly coun- 
try where the topography dictates use of the land partly 
for crops, partly for meadow, and partly for fairly open 
woods. Red foxes generally live in abandoned ground- 
hog burrows. Rabbits and mice make up about 45 per- 
cent of their food; birds, 15 percent; insects, 20 percent; 
and vegetables and such fruits as persimmons and 
grapes, 20 percent. 

Gray foxes are more secretive than red foxes. They 
are most numerous along river bottoms, on bluffs or 
cliffs, and in areas of fairly open brushland. In con- 
trast to red foxes, gray foxes generally live in a hollow 
log or in a hole in a cliff, rather than in a hole in the 
ground. Gray foxes also can climb trees. They eat 


about the same kinds of food as the red foxes, but they 
probably eat more vegetable matter. 

The kinds of habitat required by songbirds are many 
and varied. Some nest on the ground, some in shrubs, 
some in tall trees, and some in hollow trees. Their food 
requirements are similarly varied. Some eat mostly 
seeds, insects, and fruits; others eat mostly meat. The 
landscape that has the most diverse and ample vegeta- 
tion has the greatest number and kinds of birds. 

Large numbers of game, pan, and rough fish normally 
are not found together in the same body of water. 
These different kinds of fish require, or can tolerate, 
water with markedly different physical and chemical 
properties. Generally speaking, rough fish tolerate 
water that containg less than the minimum amount of 
oxygen required by game fish and pan fish. Also, rough 
fish feed largely by taste and smell. For this reason 
they do not require water so clear as that needed by the 
game fish and pan fish, both of which feed by sight. This 
partly explains why silt-laden, chemically polluted wa- 
ters are usually devoid of the more desirable kinds of 
game and pan fish. 


Wildlife Suitability Groups 


Soils vary in their ability to support wildlife according 
to their capacity to grow many kinds of plants in Jarge 
quantities. The soils of the county have been placed in 
three broad groups. All the soils in one group are esti- 
mated to have similar capacity to produce food and 
cover for wildlife. 


Wildlife suitability group 1 


The soils in this group have a high to very high mois- 
ture-supplying capacity and are moderately high to high 
in natural fertility. They are the most productive soils 
of the county. They can grow many kinds of plants in 
large quantities. These soils are— 


Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Braxton silt loam, 2 to'6 percent slopes. 

Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Egam silt loam. 

Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Hagerstown silt lonm, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Hagerstown silt lonm, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Huntington silt loam, 

Lindside silt loam. 

Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
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Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Most of the acreage of these soils is cultivated, and 
the soils probably produce more rabbits and mourning 
doves than any other kinds of wildlife. If they were not 
so intensively cultivated, these soils would support large 
and more varied populations of both resident and migra- 
tory wildlife. The areas could be improved for bobwhite 
quail by planting hedgerows around cropland and pasture. 
Other kinds of wildlife can benefit best if woodland and 
idle land are protected from grazing, 

Fishponds constructed on these soils will probably pro- 
duce 600 to 1,000 pounds of fish per surface acre without 
fertilization. 


Wildlife suitability group 2 


In this group the soils are moderately low to high in 
moisture-supplying capacity and moderate to moderately 
low in natural fertility. These soils can grow almost as 
many kinds of plants as the soils in wildlife suitability 
group 1, but in Jesser amounts. The soils are— 


Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Bruno loamy fine sand. 

Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hden clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Huntington silt loam, shallow. 

Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Newark silt loam. 

Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Taft silt loam. 

Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


About half of the acreage is used for crops, and about 
half is used for pasture. The soils in this group prob- 
ably support more rabbits and mourning doves than any 
other kinds of wildlife common in the county. They sup- 
port moderate populations of other resident wildlife 
species and of migratory wildlife. 

Farm ponds on these soils probably can produce from 
200 to 600 pounds of fish per surface acre without 
fertilization. 


Wildlife suitability group 3 


In this group are soils that are severely limited in the 
kinds of plants they can support and in the amount of 
vegetation they can produce. Some of the soils are 
droughty and support only a few kinds of plants. Others 
are high in fertility, but can grow only a few kinds of 
plants because they are wet. Still other soils have ade- 
quate moisture-supplying capacity but produce only a 
small amount of vegetation because they are low in fer- 
tility. The soils in this group are— 


Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 

Burgin silty clay loam. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. 

Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes. 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
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Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

WMeming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 80 percent slopes. 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Gullied land. 

Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams. 

Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Made land. 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 80 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Melvin silt loam. 

Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 

Robertsville silt loam. 

Rock land. 

Salvisa clay, 20 to 80 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Since none of the acreage is cultivated and little is in 
pasture, the areas support only a few quail, rabbits, 
and mourning doves. Gray foxes are probably more 
numerous on these soils than on soils of the other two 
wildlife groups, but this group supports considerably 
less of other kinds of wildlife. 

Providing openings in the more heavily forested areas, 
and then seeding them to palatable grasses and legumes 
would benefit, deer and ruffed grouse. Keeping live- 
stock out of the woods would also benefit both these two 
species, as well as gray squirrels. Probably, however, 
the best way to improve conditions for wildlife would be 
to apply practices that build up soil fertility. 

Farm ponds on these soils probably would produce about 
200 pounds of fish per surface acre without fertilization. 


Use of the Soils for Engineering ‘ 


Soils engineering deals with soils as structural material 
and as foundation material upon which structures are 
built. Some soil properties are of special interest to 
engineers because they affect the construction and 
maintenance of roads, airports, pipelines, building foun- 
dations, facilities for water storage, erosion control 
structures, drainage systems, sewage disposal systems, 
and many other engineering structures. The soil prop- 
erties most important to the engineer are permeability 
to water, shear strength, compaction characteristics, 
soil drainage, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, 
plasticity, and degree of acidity or alkalinity. The to- 
pography and the depth to the water table and to bed- 
rock also are important. An estimate of most of these 
properties has been made for each soil in the county 
and included in the appropriate tables of the report. 

Information in the report can be used to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of soils in the planning of soil and 
water conservation systems, including surface 
and internal drainage, and water storage and 
supply systems. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations for 


“By WiuasamM M. ApAMS, civil engineer, and BE. V. Hurrsan, 
assistant State soil scientist, Soil Conservation Service. 


Taste 5.—Lngineering test data for soil samples 


Moisture-density 
Bureau of 
Public 
Name of soil and location Parent material Roads Depth Horizon Maximum | Optimum 
report dry moisture 
number density 
Ashwood silty clay loam: ® Inches Tb. per cu. ft. Percent 
0.75 mile N. of the Kentucky River | Limestone. $-30844 2-9 Ble ssaseceiedce 91 
along route 227, 8-30845 9-26 . 67 Decry ae eeeeeore 94 25 
1.0 mile W. of Lisletown along the | Limestone and calcare- S-30846 0-5 Alecsicosescntd 87 27 
Athens-Boonesboro Road. ous, massive clay. 3-30847 Balas | Bliss gcse 2.3 ec 89 28 
S-30848 15-21 Class ee Febe les 94 25 
Eden silty clay loam: 
1.5 miles IE, of Winchester along | Soft shale and limestone. | S-80853 2-6 Blvoeods touche 93 23 
Route 15. 8-30854 6-28 | Cl___._.------- 93 27 
3.5 miles 8. of Winchester along Cole | Soft shale and limestone. | S-30871 2210). | B22. 0 ee aloe 95 23 
Road. S-30872 10-+-| C1___._-------- 97 24. 
Hagerstown silt loam: 
1.5 miles W. of Goffs Corner along | Limestone. 5§-30858 0-4 Pies acess 104 19 
Route 15. 8-30859 9-26 B21 and B22_.__ 105 20 
S-30860 48-50 -+ McceiSat leit Bt goat ens 96 26 
2.0 miles 8S. of Route 15 along Crowe | Limestone. 8-3 0883 0-4. 94 24 
Ridge Road. S-30884 10-24. 107 20 
8-30885 40-50-+ 95 | 26 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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highways, airports, pipelines, and cables and 
in planning detailed investigations at the selected 
locations. 

Locate probable sources of sand and gravel for 
use in construction. 

Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units, and thus develop infor- 
mation for overall planning that will be useful 
in designing and maintaining the structures. 
Determine the suitability of soils for the cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps, reports, and aerial photographs 
to make maps and reports that can be used 
readily by engineers. 

Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to a particular area. 


It is not intended, however, that this report will elims- 
nate the need for on-site sampling and testing of the soils 
for design and construction of specifie engineering 
works and uses. The interpretations in the report should 
be used primarily in planning more detailed field investi- 
gations to determine the in-place condition of the soils at 
the proposed site for engineering works. 


Some of the information useful for engineering can be 
obtained from the soil map. It will often be necessary, 
however, to refer to other parts of the report, particu- 
larly to the section, “Descriptions of the Soils.” Also 
useful is information about the properties of the soils 
given in tables 5, 6, and 7 in this section. By using the 
information in the soil map, the profile descriptions, and 


8. 
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the tables, the soils engineer can plan a detailed survey 
of the soil at the construction site. Then, after he has 
made a detailed survey and has tested the soils and ob- 
served their behavior in structures and foundations, he 
can estimate design requirements for the different soils 
shown on the map. 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist: may not 
be familiar to the engineer, and some terms may have 
special meanings in soil science. Most of these terms, 
as well as other special terms used in this report, are 
defined in the Glossary at the back of the report. 


Engineering Classification Systems 


The United States Department of Agriculture system 
of classifying soil texture is used by agricultural sci- 
entists (9). In this system, classes of soil texture are 
based on different combinations of sand (2.0 to 0.05 
millimeters in diameter), silt (0.05 to 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter), and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter in 
diameter). ‘The classes in order of increasing propor- 
tions of fine particles are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, 
loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty 
clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. Those 
with the term “sand” in the name are modified for very 
fine, fine, coarse, or very coarse sand. Gravelly refers 
to soils that contain gravel up to 3 inches in diameter, 
and stony refers to soils that contain stones more than 
10 inches in diameter. Shaly soils contain flattened 
fragments of shale that are less than 6 inches long along 
the longer axis. Flaggy soils contain relatively thin frag- 
ments, 6 to 15 inches long, of sandstone, limestone, slate, 
or shale. 


Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve 3— Percentage smaller than *— } Liquid Plas- 
limit ticity 
=| index AASHO #4 Unified 5 
No. 4| No. 10] No. 40| No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
lin. | 4 in. | %in. | (4.76] (2.0 (0.42 | (0.074 | mm. | mm, | mm, | mm. 
mm,) | mm.) | mm.) mm.) 
eames 100 99 98 96 92 84 82 69 48 38 58 24, A-7-5(17)_.----| MH. 
widen pete lee ee, 100 99 95 87 35 74 59 52 60 31 | A-7-6(20)__._--) MH-CH. 
100 96 93 90 76 46 33 54 17 | A-7-5(14)_----- MH, 
100 97 94 93 78 52 43 57 21 | A-7-5(16)___--- MH. 
96 93 89 86 74 54 46 61 32 | A-7-6(20)_----- MH-CH, 
97 97 94 90 76 53 43 56 24 | A-7-5(17)__---- MH. 
98 98 97 96 88 74 66 78 46 | A-7-5(20)-.---- CH, 
eek ihas | ot esate | bt ate os att 100 99 98 89 70 59 66 36 | A-7-5(20)------| CH. 
890 89 88 87 86 86 85 84 79 65 56 72 43 | A-7-6(20)------ CH, 
pect saat Eas cte 100 99 94 88 85 70 39 25 35 11 | A-6(8).--.-----| ML-CL. 
eeetes| oecee|sutees 100 98 91 86 84 74 54 43 47 25 | A-7-6(15)_-----) CL. 
sie anc seeeet sated 100 99 92 82 79 70 55 47 60 28 | A-7-5(19)_-----| MH-CH. 
Se cebu setee| suede 100 97 90 86 84 71 41 26 48 16 | A-7-5(12)__-_--]| ML. 
Susetescseed)| ose tes 100 94 85 82 81 68 45 34 46 20 | A-7-6(13)...---| ML-CL. 
100 99 98 95 90 85 83 82 74 61 51 78 41 | A~7-5(20)------ MH-CH. 
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Tasue 5.—Engineering test data for soil samples 


Name of soil and location Parent material 


Hampshire silt loam: 


2.75 miles N. of Winchester along | Limestone. 
Route 227, 

1.0 mile E. of Winchester along | Limestone. 
Route 15. 


Lowell silt, loam: 


1.0 mile 8. of Pilot View along Route | Siltstone and limestone. 
15, 


2.0 miles N. of Kiddville. Siltstone and limestone. 


Mercer silt loam: 
6.0 miles W. of Winchester along 
U.S. Highway 60. 


Limestone. 


4.5 miles W. of Witchester along | Limestone. 


U.S. Highway 60. 


Tilsit silt loam: 
2,000 ft. S. of Goffs Corner along the 
road to Trapp. 


Black shale. 


0.75 mile N. of Red River Road along | Black shale. 


Goolman Road. 


Trappist silt loam: 
750 ft. E, of Corinth Church on 
Trapp to Right Angle Road. 


Black shale. 


150 ft. N. of Route 15 on road to | Black shale. 


Indian Fields Post Office. 


1 Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads in accordance 
with standard procedures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO). 

? According to the AASHO Designation: T 88-54. Results by 
this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from results that 
would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine 
material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various 


Moisture-density 
Bureau of 

Public 

Roads Depth Florizon Maximum | Optimum 
report dry moisture 
number density 

Lb, per cu, ft. Percent 

8-30855 96 23 
S-30856 103 22 
8-30857 94, 26 
8-30864 97 22 
S$-30865 96 25 
$-30866 101 21 
8-30841 102 20 
S-30842 100 23 
8-30843 95 25 
8-30876 108 20 
8-30877 109 18 
8-30878 91 25 
S-30849 O87. | Ap. oo ese. ee 107 19 
5-30850 12-18 | B2ls2.22e2-. 24 110 17 
8-30851 18-39 B3m_-.-------- 107 19 
S-30852 OOS | Clie. se Mod cles 90 26 
S-30886 0-6 AD. 2o5eshestce 100 21 
S-30887 12-18 | Boi. ----- 108 19 
S~30888 18-40 B3meo sooo 106 19 
S-30889 40-60-+-) C1_...--------- 97 25 
5-30879 4-11 ADe oo ees 102 20 
S-30880 14-21 B22. cceeet acces 106 18 
S-30881 21-29 Batisesees ees 106 20 
S-30882 295) Ol sack ccole 105 19 
S-30867 0-5 Apeueoure nee 99 22 
S$-30868 10-18 | B2____--.----- 108 18 
8-30869 18-26 | BBm_-._-------- 105 20 
5-30870 26-30-+-} C1__...-------- 97 24 
§-30861 0-4. APeiiaksicccae 97 22 
S-30862 8-16 BQ) cutie afte 104 20 
5-30863 22-34 Clozwsts3ace2c4 104 20 
S-30873 0-5 AD St 2 acu sou 99 21 
§8-30874 14-24 ISD) cea ae Ss 101 23 
8-3 0875 27-36 Drecesiveeteee 95 26 


grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material 
including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SC 
soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette 
method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is 
excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical 
analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural 
classes of soils. 
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taken from eight eatensive series, Clark County, Ky.'—Continued 


3 Based on total material. 


amount discarded in field sampling. 


4 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and 
of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, AASHO Designation: 

5 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo. 


M 145-49. 


esting (pt. 1, ed. 7). 


Laboratory test data corrected for 


The Classification 


Mechanical analysis ? 
Percentage passing sieve 3— Percentage smaller than 3— 
No. 4| No. 10] No. 40 | No. 200} 0.05 | 0.02 | 0.005 | 0.002 
lin. | %in. | %in. | (4.76 } (2.0 (0.42 | (0.074 | mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. 

mm.) | mm.) | mm.) mm.) 
sll bes. Rasa ool ees Soetbecch mate cokes 100 96 92 91 77 41 26 
Eeethe|Ee uk. | sees e| set od 100 96 91 90 78 55 43 
arts teehee let ae | 100 99 95 94. 88 75 65 
Seuss) Secs ck/ ones 100 99 97 93 91 75 42 29 
ee me fee eee eeennetin (areeet nay bone, arg nL 100 99 98 86 66 56 
ioealkno tee ces eloecetdl ae. 100 99 98 86 68 55 
eet eltyewte al edt Oe oe ae 100 97 94 90 74 42 28 
weebidimreuenlatedocl=easae 100 98 95 93 82 58 48 
iio deal eae Rebeca sha gene Sak 100 99 96 94 85 66 56 
Sree Sia (Me tet Sa cease 100 98 96 92 73 39 25 
woe ded S since Weta ot eos 100 95 91 85 67 4) 29 
ag252| ee | cee o4| saeco et ose 100 98 93 76 65 6C 
otto) eet aera ao St eres 100 96 94 92 75 37 24 
Suites |B So stau ae oe 100 93 9L 89 74 42 29 
Hs tae Gata Naat as 100 97 86 84 83 72 46 34 
Seen |Sen eel ae eS oe 100 97 94 93 85 72 62 
Bee eee ee) Ce eaeees one 100 96 92 91 76 41 26 
Heo (bow eel eka eel ee ae 100 95 91 90 77 46 31 
eee eM lak eel Ste Se 100 99 92 87 87 77 50 37 
Se Ge anal) ute em oe (ae eS, 100 99 95 94 87 70 59 
etnies ere te le 100 99 95 93 92 73 42 25 
i ses esol at aaa [tn eed 100 99 95 93 91 77 43 27 
Pomeeclseoces 100 98 94 91 89 88 76 52 36 
Socio 100 96 89 77 71 68 67 56 42 32 
ee oon [eevelee leant 100 99 95 91 87 71 39 25 
Seti eh Gree aos | eared ed iene 100 95 91 88 71 43 82 
beeen | Uemsetlee eens 100 99 92 87 83 66 46 35 
SG ete iBte Ves aya Sal eaten bab sor 100 99 94 90 81 65 56 
Babi ous Sete Sane 100 97 92 &8& 87 71 40 26 
met eoe| eee see) 100 99 97 94 92 91 81 52 38 
798 95 90 83 7 69 67 66 60 40 28 
ere 100 98 94 90 79 72 69 58 34 22 
eoewen ose ee] oe 100 99 96 94 93 84 63 AG 
§ 93 90 84 77 70 68 66 66 60 43 33 


soils. 
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Classification. 
Liquid | Plas- 
limit ticity 
index AASHO # Unified 5 
44 14 | A-7-5(10)-~--__ ML. 
50 25 | A-7-6(16)_----. CL. 
74 42 | A-7-5(20)------ CH. 
42 14 | A-7-6(10)__---- ML. 
66 38 | A-7-6(20)------ CH. 
61 32 | A-7-6(20)_----- MH-CH 
88 12 | A-6(9).-------- MIL-CL 
57 28 | A-7-6(19)_-- MH-CH 
67 34 | A-7-5(20)-.---- MH-CH 
37 12 | A-6(9)_-------- ML-CL 
34 12 | A-6(9).._------ ML-CL 
74 41 | A-7-5(20)_----- MH-CH 
34 10 | A-4(8)_-------- MI-CL. 
36 13 | A-6(9)_-------- ML-CL 
41 17 | A-7-6(11)------ ML-CL 
80 42 | A-7-5(20)------ MH-CH 
38 11 | A-6(8)_-------- L. 
38 15 | A-6(10)_.---__- ML-CL. 
41 18 | A~7-G(11)__.__- CL. 
68 88 | A~7-5(20)-.---- CH. 
33 8 | A-4(8)_--_------ ML-CL 
30 7 | A-4(8)__.------ ML-CL 
40 16 | A-6(10)_------- ML-CL 
44 17 | A~7-6(10)------ ML-CL 
38 11 | A-6(8)._------- ML, 
36 14 | A-6(10)_-_----- CL. 
44 91 | A-7-6(13)_.___- CL. 
70 43 | A-7-6(20)_.-._- CH. 
40 10 | A-4(8)__-.-22-- L. 
44 17 | A-7-6(12)_.---- ML-CL 
44 16 | A-7-6(9)___-.-- ML-CL 
43 12 | A~7-5(9)_____-- ML. 
47 20 | A-7-6(13)__-.-- ML-CL, 
50 20 | A-7-5(12)_---.- ML-CL. 


6 Areas of Ashwood silty clay loam are too small to be mapped 
separately in this county, but they are included with other Ashwood 


7 A total of 100 percent passed the 2-inch sieve. 
8 A total of 93 percent passed the 3-inch sieve; 7 percent of the 


fragments were larger than 3 inches. 


No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Iixpt. Sta. Corps of Engin., March 1953. 


SA total of 100 percent passed the 3-inch sieve. 
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Symbol 
on map 
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Soil name 


Taste 6.—Brief description of the soils of Clark County, 


[Dashes indicate does not apply 


Description of soil and site 


Depth to bedrock 


Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. 


Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 


Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Bruno loamy fine sand. 


Burgin silty clay loam. 


Loam or fine sandy loam over silty clay 
loam; below is fine sandy clay loam; 
the underlying material consists of 
layers of sand, silt, and gravel 4 to 12 
feet thick; the soils are well drained 
and are on alluvial stream terraces. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay; the soils are well drained and 
are on alluvial stream terraces, fans, 
and toe slopes; the underlying alluvium 
is 2 to 10 feet thick. 


Silt loam over silt loam or silty clay loam; 
below is silty clay underlain by lime- 
stone; the soils are well drained and 
are on stream terraces and toe slopes. 


Silty clay loam over clay; below is lime- 
stone; the soils are excessively drained 
and are on narrow ridgetops and side 
slopes; slabs and ledges of rock outcrop. 


Clay underlain by limestone; the soils are 
excessively drained and are on narrow 
ridgetops and side slopes; slabs and 
ledges of rock outerop. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam or silty clay; 
below is clay underlain by soft lime- 
stone and soft, calearcous shale; the 
soils are well drained and are on ridge- 
tops and side slopes. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; the soils 
are moderately well drained and are 
on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
clay underlain by thin interbedded lay- 
ers of limestone, calcareous shale, and 
siltstone; the soils are well drained to 
moderately well drained and are on 
benches and toe slopes above stream 
bottoms. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; the soils 
are well drained and are on ridgetops. 


Loamy fine sand over stratified layers of 
sand, silt, and clay; the soils are exces- 
sively drained and are on bottoms along 
the rivers. 


Silty clay loam over plastic clay underlain 
by limestone; the soils are poorly 
drained and are on level arcas or in 
slight depressions on sloping ridgetors. 


| 2408. 


Feet 
4 to 12 or more, 


4 to 10 or more. 


About 5 to 15. 


10 inches to 234 feet. 


A few inches to 2 
feet. 


About 4+. 


About 5. 


About 4-+-. 


More than 20. 


About 3 to 12. 
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Ky., and their estimated physical and chemical properties 


or information was not available] 
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Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 
0-7 
7-28 

28-36 + 


8-26 
26-48 + 


0-48 + 


0-10 
10-48 +- 


Classification Available 
Permeability water 
capacity 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Inches per hour Inches per inch 

Loam or fine sandy loam_...--------- ML-CL_.--~------ A-4__ 000 - ee 20-50 0. 13-0. 18 
Silty clay loam___...-.------------- Wnvoncivecce ce AR6 so ed Soeices se 0.8 - 2.0 19 
Fine sandy clay loam__--.----------- L, CL, or SC__.-| A-4 or A~6___---- 0.8 - 2.0 17 
Siltloam: ous comet eect ecceel coeds: ML-CL__-------- ASO... eek eed 0.2-0.8 . 22 
Silty clay loam___------------------ Me see ee A-6__00--- 2-8 -- 0.2-0.8 18 
Silty clays se do. eset a te MH-CH_-__------ A~7~6__-.-------- 02-08 16 
Silt loamecss-aceetol cose sscscee uesotte cheese Av4.0 2 esc e3euse 2.0 - 5,0 22 
Silt loam or silty clay loam_._-------- ML-CL__-------- A-Bee ls eteseee eee 0.8 — 2.0 19 
Silty. clay? 22-0 <2. sitsieesebesciet ce | eh aera ene A eh oe ate aA 0.2 -0.8 16 
Silty clay loam..___---__----------- Dio jeueeeectols A-6__0.---------- 0.2-0.8 . 18 
Clays. csletese tec oe este etn MH-CH__------- A-7-6_...----.---| 0.2-0.8 . 14 
Clay. ob eek ie pee he ete MH-CH_---_---- A-7-6.__.-------- 0.2-0.8 14 
Rockossvséboctiodeecbissccass eects |Eeoseeseee te sen cue |e eitesecee Secale Sees eace ele ete eee ees 
But 6s ce ose ee ee ke 0.2- 0.8 gee 
Silty clay loam or silty clay_--------- 0.2 ~ 0.8 .19 

lay oo see oo eee ee lee ee 0.2-0.8 14 
Silt loam___------------------------ MI-CL___-__-.-- A-4 or A-6.__--2- 0.2 -0.8 . 22 
Silty clay loam_.---..-------------- Tis cuei eee Ou cosets ekad 0. 05- 0. 2 .19 
(1AVS acide ancleustasees ceases MH-CH_-__------ AaJoOn cade gamed 0. 05- 0. 2 14 
Silt loan. oso oo wehecetcees aco ML-CL.__.------- A~4 or A-6_--2--- 0.2 - 0.8 . 22 
Silty clay loam_____.--_.------------ 5 ee re eee eee BO ni dy inca R es. 0.2 - 0.8 .19 
Clay nac.cuos tbe sees a CH een sebect cos A-7-6._-.-------- 0.2 -0.8 14 
Silt loam: - osc. sense coe suai se MI-CL or CL..-- 0.8 - 2.0 . 22 
Silty clay loam__---.--.---.-------- ML-CL or CL-.--- 0.8 - 2.0 .19 
Clay2icesisececiet wee Leta teens Clee Sak2 0.8 - 2.0 14 
Loamy fine sand_------------------- SM or ML___L_-- 5.0 —-10.0+ . 08 
Silty elay loam___-.----..-.-------- CL or ML-CL.-...| A-6 or A~7-6_---_ 0. 05- 0, 20 .19 
Cl6yud ws tee state eee he A eo eS A-7-6___.-------~- 0. 05— 0. 20 14 


Reaction 


Dm 


MOU 


Grrr 


Aan 


grog Sen 


roger 


ooo Conn 


noo 


on Com 
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Taste 6.—Brief description of the soils of Clark County, 


Symbol 
on map 


CaA 
CaB 


ctC 
CtE 


CsC3 
CsD3 
CsE3 
CvB 

CvC2 


CvD2 
CvE2 


CuE2 
CuF2 


EhC2 
EhD2 
EhE2 


EcC3 
EcD3 
EcE3 


EfD3 
EfE3 


Em 


FFE 


Fae3 
FaF3 


FIC2 


Soil name 


Description of soil and site 


Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes. 


Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 


Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 
Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded. 


Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely croded. 
Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Egam silt loam. 


Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 


Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silt loam underlain by clay and allu- 
vium; the soils are moderately well 
drained and are on terraces that are 
between stream bottoms and upland 
slopes. 


Silt loam over shaly silty clay loam; be- 
low is fissile, black shale; the soils are 
excessively drained and are on ridge- 
tops and steep side slopes. 


Shaly silty clay loam over fissile, black 
shale; the soils are excessively drained 
and are on narrow ridgetops and steep 
side slopes. 


Silt loam over flaggy silty clay loam; 
below is soft siltstone; the soils are 
well drained and are on narrow ridge- 
tops and steep slopes. 


Flaggy silt loam over flaggy silty clay 
loam; below is soft siltstone; the soils 
are well drained and are on steep slopes. 


Silty clay loam over plastic clay; below 
is interbedded clay, shale, and thin- 
bedded limestone; the soils are well 
drained and are on upland slopes. 


Clay over flaggy clay; below is inter- 
bedded clay, shale, and limestone; the 
soils are excessively drained and are on 
narrow ridgetops and side slopes. 


Flaggy clay over interbedded clay, shale, 
and limestone; the soils are excessively 
drained and are on side slopes. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; the soil is 
well drained and is on bottoms. 


Flaggy silty clay loam over flaggy clay; 
underlain by limestone; limestone ledges 
outcrop in many places; the soil is 
excessively drained and is on uplands. 


Flaggy clay over limestone rock; lime- 
stone ledges outcrop in many places; 
the soils are excessively drained and 
are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
clay underlain by soft clay shale and 
limestone; the soils are well drained 
and are on ridgetops and side slopes of 
benches. (See also Fleming-Shrouts 
complexes.) 


Depth to bedrock 


Feet 
3 to 15, 


About %. 


About % to ¥. 


About 1% to 5. 


About 1 to 5. 


About 2. 


About 14%. 


About 1}. 


About 3 to 7. 


Generally less than 8. 


Generally less than 3, 


About 5. 


CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Ky., and their estimated physical and chemical properties—Continued 


Depth 
from 
surface 


12-48 + 


Clay 
Flaggy clay.______-..2------ eee 
Parent rock 


Flaggy silty clay loam 
Flaggy clay 
Rock 


Classification 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 

Silt loam.i42s2-c2sccheeedenscescece ML-CL.._----.-- A-4 or A-6__-_-_. 
Silty clay loam_._-__.-------------- Clini e232. eeued ASB i see heey nel 
Sit osm e 2 2 eee ect sie 6) eee ee AxGo2 a sensed 
Clays coed sed sueoteenee ene CH isan saceescees A-T-6_._--------- 
Siltlosine 222 onset vet es 

Shaly silty clay loam. _ 

ROCK Seto saee oot co onc es eee 


A-7-5 


Permeability 


Inches per hour 
0. 0. 


0. 


00 G0 00 00 


0. 
0. 
0. 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches per inch 
0. 2 
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Reaction 


anaae 


[meg ne ae 
ahd 
[vi gohan} 
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Symbol Soil name 

on map 

Fpc Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

FpD Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

FpD3 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

FpE Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 

FpE3 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

HgA Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

HoB Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

HgC2 Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

HmB Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

HmB2 Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

HmC Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

HmC2 Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

HmD2 Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

HpC3 Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Hs Huntington silt loam. 

Hu Huntington silt loam, shallow. 

La Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams. 

Ld Lindside silt loam. 

LeB Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

LeC Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lec2 Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

LoB Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

LoB2 Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Loc Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

LoC2 Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

LoD2 Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 

LoE2 Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 

LsC3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

LsD3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
e ‘ 

LsE3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 


eroded. 


Description of soil and site 


Depth to bedrock 


Silty clay loam over clay; below is soft, 
clayey shale; the soils are excessively 
drained and are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam and silty 
clay; below is clay; the soils are well 
drained and are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
clay; the soils are well drained and 
are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay; the soils are well drained and are 
on uplands. 


Silt loam over stratified layers of silt, 
sand, or clay; the soil is well drained 
and is along stream channels in small 
secondary drainageways and in small 
depressions in the uplands. 


Silt loam over rubbly limestone or bed- 
rock limestone; the soils are well 
drained and are on bottoms along the 
channels of streams. 


Silty clay loam over plastic clay; the soil 
is poorly drained to somewhat poorly 
drained and is on bottoms. 


Silt loam over stratified layers of silt and 
clay; the soil is moderately well 
drained and is on first bottoms. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay; underlain by lime- 
stone; the soils are well drained and are 
on ridgetops and side slopes. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
plastic silty clay over plastic clay; 
underlain by limestone; the soils are 
well drained and are on uplands. 


Silty clay over clay; below is clayey shale 
and limestone; the soils are well drained 
and are on uplands. 


Feet 
2 to 4. 


About 5. 


About 3 to 7. 


About 2 to 7. 


More than 5. 


About 1}. 


2% to 8. 


More than 5. 


About 5 to 20. 


3 to 6 or more. 


1% to 3. 


CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
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Depth Classification Available 
from Permeability water Reaction 
surface capacity 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Inches’ Inches per hour Inches per inch pH value 
0-4 Silty clay loam_._------------------ CL or CH....---- A-7-6225--06 552 0.2 - 0. 19 5, 0-6. 5 
4-17 lByisd sees Coste Ss ee ees ood MH or CH__-_---- AH7T-6222.526 se ces 0. 05- 0. 2 14 6. 6-7. 3 
17-AS+-)) Shale. on ee nn eee cseeteac cee eclecckeseseareeuee lessee coe gees eee Ste eb eae eae ee eee 
0-8 Silt: loam 2<s se coe nee est adsed MI-CL_-__------- A-Oeeieecee ate 2.0 - 5.0 19-0, 22 5. 5-6. 0 
8-30 Silty clay loam and silty clay...------ Lie ee eee eee A-7-6___.-------- 0.8 - 2.0 . 16 5. 5-6. 0 
30=50-b]; Clayonosseccuss Dake coun lessees MH-CH_____---- A-7-5..-.-------- 0.8 - 2.0 14 5. 5-6. 0 
0-8 0.8 - 2.0 . 22 4,0-6.1 
8-30 0.2 - 0.8 .19 5. 0-5. 9 
30-60) ‘Clays.cccee ensues odes ett eects ceded CHcsceseute ens 7 ey font ere 0.2 - 0.8 .14 4, 5-6.0 
0-6 Silty clay loam 0.2-0.8 19 4. 5-6. 0 
6-30 | Silty clay_..--.-.------.----------- 0.2 - 0.8 . 16 4. 5-5. 5 
30-60+| Clay_...--.----.------------------ 02-08 14 5. 1-6. 0 
0-48+-) Silt loam__...-______-___----------- 2.0 - 5.0 . 22 6. 0-7. 3 
0-18 
18+ 
0-18 | Silty clay loam_____.__.------------ CL or CH_--.---- A-6 or A-7____--- 0.2 - 0.8 19 6. 6-7. 3 
18-48+| Clay__..-----------------~---~----- CL or CH.------- A-6 or A-7...-.-- 0.2 - 0.8 14 6. 6-7. 3 
0-36+)] Silt loam__.___.-.------------------ CL or ML-CL_...| A-6 or A-7~6__--- 0.8 — 2.0 . 22 6. 6-7. 3 
0-8 Siltdloam2os- 27 istatasetussdigesen CL or ML-CL-__.-| A-6__------_----- 2.0 - 5.0 22 5. 6-6. 5 
8-18 Silty clay loam___-.-..------------- Clik eciseue nea Ax (oceccge ed een ee! 0.8 - 2.0 .19 5. 5-6. 0 
18-86 | Silty clay__..._..-.-.-------------- Teievi ates ato A-6 or A-7___---- 0.2 - 0.8 16 5. 5-6. 0 
36-48-+-] Clay.___-___-_-------------------- CL or CH_------- A-7-6__..-_------ 0.2 - 0.8 14 5. 5-6. 0 
0-9 Siltiloamg-<sfctcc su ee Sosa coed ML-CL__--_----- AM6. 2s tehtee LS 2.0 - 5.0 22 5. 5-7. 0 
9-15 | Silty clay loam___..-.-------------- ML-CL__-------- A634 coc antag hot 0.8 — 2.0 .19 5. 6-6. 5 
15-20 Silty clayouccoican ssc dete eee MH-CH.__------ A-7-6__....------ 0.2 - 0.8 . 16 5. 6-6. 5 
20-48-++] Clay__..---_.--------------------- MH-CH_-_------- Aj756 2.0 225. ness 0. 05- 0.2 14 5. 6-6. 5 
0-10 | Silty clay_.--_..---.--------------- MH-CH..---_--- ASteeuteoceteee 0.8 - 2.0 . 16 5. 6-6. 5 
10-15 Clay ee ose ind vet cea ele eens bw MH-CH--------- 7 al (ae as Sa 0.2 - 0.8 14 5. 6-6. 5 
V5-A8-+|. Rok ios eet ua cite ett eee cewee hs ocuetatedddueucsrsle bs eee acee des seeemeceesee secs os ceweie eee eee 
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Symbol 
on map 


MeD3 


MfB2 
MfC2 
MfD2 
MfE2 


MhD2 
MhE2 


MI 


MmB 
MmB2 
MmC 
MmC2 


MoB 
MoC2 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 11 


Tapte 6.—Brief description of the soils of Clark County, 


Soil name 


Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


MeAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Melvin silt loam. 


Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Description of soil and site 


Depth to bedrock 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by clayey shale and 
limestone; the soils are well drained 
and are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by clayey shale and 
limestone; the soils are well drained 
and are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay; where slopes are 
8 percent or more, the soils are shallow 
to bedrock; the soils are well drained 
and are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay; below is clay 
underlain by limestone; the soils are 
well drained and are on uplands. 


Silty clay over clay; underlain by lime- 
stone; the soil is somewhat excessively 
drained and is on uplands. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; the soils 
are well drained and are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; the soils 
are somewhat excessively drained and 
are on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
stratified layers of silt and clay; this 
Hae poorly drained and is on bottom 
lands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay; the soils are well 
drained and are on uplands. 


Loam over silty clay loam; below is fine 
sandy clay underlain by stratified 
layers of sand, silt, and clay; the soils 
are moderately well drained and are on 
broad ridges and side slopes and on 
second bottoms along the Kentucky 
River. 


Feet 
3 to 6 or more. 


1% to 3. 


3 to 12. 


2 to 4. 


1% to 3. 


2 to 4. 


1% to 3. 


More than 5. 


5 to 9. 


More than 5. 
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Depth Classification Available 
from Permeability water Reaction 
surface capacity 
USDA texture Unified AASHO 
Inches Inches per hour Inches per inch pH value 
0-15 | Silty clay loam__-----------.------- ML-CL._-------- ASGii tose as fees 0.8 - 2.0 5. 5-6. 5 
15-20 Milty clay 5 .geds Weeds aed be esigue MH-CH_-.-.--.- AST iccc Sheed 02-08 .16 5. 5-6. 5 
20-48+] Clay_.___------------------------- MH-CH_.------- BOT olen tec ona 02-08 .14 5. 5-6. 5 
0-6 Silty clay loam_..-------.---------- ML-CL...------- A=Gscescscecsnwad 0.8 ~ 2.0 .19 5. 5-6. 5 
6-12 | Silty clay_--_._-------------------- MH-CH. .-_----- Avda i sceen ese 8 0.2 - 0.8 . 16 5. 5-6. 5 
125185 |) Clay oe sec bee See ook MH-CH.-_------ AST cu3 f2eeese 02-08 14 5. 5-6. 5 
18-48 ROCK seca. che ee ccae sone aesetceeh esc eu ceeléceee eee Genet Gee epoca esto eup ee be ope Sloe Lode eee Tite 
0-15 | Silt loam_...___----_--------------- 2.0 - 5.0 . 22 5. 5-6. 5 
15-30 Silty clay loam 0.8 - 2.0 19 5. 5-6. 5 
80-35 Silly GIA Jesse Sous pow ede eee eee oae 0.8 — 2.06 16 5. 0-5. 6 
35-65 Clays caso See Behe oR o 02-08 14 5. 0-5. 6 
0-6 Silt lO@Wi nso les ee eke eee een cess, 2.0 - 5.0 . 22 5, 6-6, 5 
6-12 Silty clay- Cc A 0.8 -— 2,0 . 16 5. 1-6. 0 
12-24 | Clay. 0.8 - 2.0 .14 6. 1-7. 3 
2448+! Rock..-.----------------- 
0-12 | Silty clay._------------------------ 
12-18 Olay ssceceout eat oectewre eso eos 
18-48-++| Rock__-.-----------.-------------- 
0-6 Silty clay loam._-..---------------- CL or ML-CL_-_--] A-6_...---------- 2.0 - 5.0 .19 5. 5-6. 5 
6-10 Silty Clay i see He eo eee, Gps Beet one eee AO at seelcsas 0.8 - 2.0 . 16 5. 5-6. 5 
10-21 Clayoen 22 so ee Secu heise etek ee Cline see esse A-7-6__..-.------ 0.8 - 20 14 6. 4-7. 3 
21-48-F 1) Rock. ~--secsestecees sue tee ee esas cue sede dec ee ee ese See eee tee eh See sce ewenieess 
0-4 Silty clay loam___--------------~---- CL or ML-CL___-| A-6.._._---------- 2.0 - 5.0 . 19 5. 5-6. 5 
4-8 Silty clays 2es¢c252.5esc-ecesoue. ee Clizvececkeeeonee ASO onc to ieee 0.8 - 2.0 16 5. 6-6, 5 
8-18 COLI oo loais Mi beng Sens a Sibm aerate Won eee dsc. A-7-6_...-------- 0.8 - 2.0 14 6, 6-7. 3 
PSR eh lee Soe Se ween gaggle: btund dccniata papieeletdluusta nc 2 te ink a Bar tert ea ot ey eS ae deena eadient pom alee a 
0-18 Bilt Was os Lose we one be iwae sos CL or ML-CL_-_--| A-4 or A-6_..---- 0.8 - 2.0 22 5. 6-7. 3 
18-48+} Silty clay loam_-_.------------------ Descccesies sont Gewese nee 0.8 - 2.0 19 6. 0-7. 3 
0-7 Silt loame2sow eek ooo secs es sos ML or ML-CL.-_._| A-4 or A-6___---- 2.0 - 5.0 22 5, 0-6. 1 
7-15 Silty clay loam_-_------.--.--------- ML-CL_.-.------ BGs ons Goce eed 0.8 - 2.0 19 5, 0-6. 0 
15-30 | Silty clay..._-._------------------- CL or ML-CL..--| A-7-6____-------- 0.8 - 2.0 16 <5 
80-48+} Clay.-----------------+--._-------- CH or MH-CH_--.! A-7-5__..-------- 0.8 - 2.0 14 <5 
0-14 TORI oo oto eeu tune ee ML or CL__._.--- DAA 8 Aa Acie 0.8 ~ 2.0 18 4, 5-5. 6 
14-38 | Silty clay loam__-----.------------- Gi Hees. sss AMGec.c2 250 sso8s 0.8 - 2.0 .19 4, 5-5. 5 
38-48-+] Fine sandy clay...------------------ CL or CH__-_---- A-6 or A-7_------ 0.8 - 2.0 15 <5 
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Symbol} 
on map 


MuE2 


Rb 


TsB 


TtB 
TtC2 


WoC 
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Soil name 


Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


Newark silt loam. 


Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes. 


Robertsville silt loam. 


Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded. 


Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 


Taft silt loam. 


Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Trappist silt loam, 


2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Trappist silt loam, 6 to 


12 percent: slopes, eroded. 


Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 


Taste 6.—Brief description of the soils of Clark County, 


Description of soil and site 


Depth to bedrock 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay underlain by shale; 
the soils are well drained and are on toe 
slopes. 


Silt loam over stratified layers of silt and 
clay; this soil is somewhat poorly 
drained and is on first bottoms along 
streams and drainageways. 


Silty clay or silty clay loam over silty 
clay; below is clay loam that contains 
sandy shale fragments and is under- 
lain by soft shale bedrock; the soils are 
somewhat excessively drained and are 
on ridge crests and side slopes. 


Silty clay over clay loam that contains 
sandy shale fragments; below is soft 
shale bedrock; the soils are somewhat 
excessively drained and are on steep 
side slopes on uplands. 


Silt loam over compact silt loam; below 
is clay over alluvium 4 to 15 feet thick; 
this soil is poorly drained and is on 
broad, flat terraces. 


Clay over limestone; the soils are some- 
what excessively drained and are on 
narrow ridge crests and side slopes. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; the soils 
are somewhat excessively drained and 
are on ridge crests and side slopes. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay; the soils are well 
‘drained and are on broad ridgetops and 
gentle side slopes. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; formed in 
alluvium 4 to 12 or more feet thick; 
the soil is somewhat poorly drained 
and is on terraces. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over clay underlain by highly 
fissile, black shale; the soil is moder- 
ately well drained and is on uplands. 


Silt loam over silty clay loam; below is 
silty clay over highly fissile, black 
shale; the soils are well drained and 
are on uplands. 


Silty clay loam over silty clay; below is 
clay underlain by limestone; this soil 
is moderately well drained to well 
drained and is on toe slopes of steep 
hills. 


Feel 
About 4 to 10. 


About 6 to 10. 


About 2 to 5. 


About 2 to 5. 


4 to 15. 


15 inches to 1% feet. 


14 to 2. 


44 to 9. 


4 to 12 or more. 


3 to 54. 


About 24% to 3. 


2% or more. 


i 
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Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 
0-6 
6-18 

18-30 

30-48 ++ 


0-36-++ 
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Classification 
USDA texture Unified 

Siltloamo eso choe eho s cee ee eel ML or CL..------ 
Silty clay loam._..----------------- MH, CL, or CH_.- 
Bilty-clayoc-2. 5h sek eS ee MH, CL, or CH___ 
Clayton tata nasaes emete toh se CH or MH-CH_-.- 
Silt losin: eee ose ee scene sass CL or ML-CL---- 
Silty clay or silty clay loam. .-------- Clr i Scee Senate 
Silty clay CH 

Clay ct ooes wees hb ekeboreesct keen ac 

Rocko ssheseoocchch se weiss Soaks 

Bilty Clays 22<s- 27 cde ater es oe eer 
Clay a h.ten eae eect ec cee tet ece MH-CH_-__---~-. 
Rocks o244cees 2c eeeG bar ece ole soc ete ete seces 
Siltloam..o.4 22.302. aeeee eo oes 

Silt loam. - 

C169 ea ehe ones oe et atau See 

Clay. 2 ane eho oe et eA eae 

ROCK siencee lhe cee tae ee Sheet os oete oe 


Silt loam: 2..20cccncacceeoesdenseese 
Silty clay loam 
Biltyoclaystece 2 tee sleek etd 
Clay on oo Se peek eee a ue ete tel 


Siltdoame sect Sook eS Sale ee 
Silty clay loam 
ally Cla oe eee Pe tease! 
Olayo ore se conte eee eee 


Silty clay loam. ._____.-.-_--_-----_- Chissectscisulte: 
Silty clayeectelee te pete soe we CHeasuerieie sate 
QUAY. pris cre Sel Shee atti Rie enh hee wile CHM. Saeed cha 


Available 
Permeability water Reaction 
capacity 
AASHO 
Inches per hour Inches per inch pit value 
A-4 or A-6_------ 2.0 - 5.0 eae 4. 5-6.0 
A-6 or A-7_.----- 0.8 - 2.0 19 4, 5-5. 5 
A-6 or A-7__----- 0.8 - 2.0 16 4, 5-5, 5 
A-6 or A~7__----- 02-08 14 4, 5-5. 5 
A-4 or A-6_------ 0.8 - 2.0 22 5. 6-6. 5 
A=Oseccen 5c 255o.0 0.8 - 2.0 16-0. 19 6. 0-8. 0 
A-7-6 0.2 ~ 0.8 . 16 7, 0-8.0 
.2- 0.8 7. . O 


° 
= 
oe 

| 

Prt 

0S 


Qo 

te <) 

] 
ePNyn 
mooo 


. 22 4, 6-5. 0 
. 22 4, 5-5. 6 
14 4. 5-5. 5 
14 6. 1-7. 0 
19 6. 0-7. 0 
16 6. 1-7. 0 
14 6. 1-7. 4 
. 22 5. 6-6. 1 
.19 5, 6-6. 1 
16 5, 6-6. 1 
14 5. 6-6. 1 
22 4. 5-6. 0 
19 4. 5-5. 5 
22 4, 5-5. 5 
19 4. 5-5. 5 
16 4, 5-5. 5 
14 4, 5-5. 0 


.19 6. 0-7. 0 
16 6. 5-7.0 
14 6. 5-7. 0 
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Tasty 7.—Interpretation of engineering 
[Dashes indicate the soil is not suitable for the particular practice or the Practice is not needed; 


Soil features affecting 
engineering practices 
Suitability Workability Compaction Suitabilit 
Soils series and map symbols as source as construction | characteristics for road fill 
of topsoil material Farm ponds 
Reservoir area 
Allegheny (AgB, AgC2, AfD2)_| Good___.-.--- Good to fair_.| Good te poor_.| Good to fair__------] Substratum is variable; seepage 
is a problem in places. 
Armour (ArA, ArB, ArC)__--| Good_-_------ Good to poor..| Good to poor_-| Fair to poor.---..-- Seepage is a problem in places. 
Ashton (AsA, AsB, AsC, } Good-------- Good to poor_.| Good to poor_-| Fair to poor_.__---- Seepage is a problem in places. 
AsC2, AsD2). 
Ashwood (AwC, AwD, AwE, | Poor._.------ Poor_...----- Fair to poor__-| Poor; plastic and Shallow over thin-bedded lime- 
AvC3, AvD3, AvE3). shallow to bed- stone; excessive seepage. 
rock. 
Beasley (BaB2, BaC2)____- -- Fair--------- Fair to poor___| Fair to poor__-/ Fair to poor-------- Excessive seepage may occur if 
bedrock is exposed. 
Bedford (BfA, BfB, BfC)_---- Good -------- Good to poor__| Fair to poor..-| Fair to poor_--.----| None_____-_.--------------.- 
Brashear (BhB, BhC2, BhD2)_!| Fair__---.--. Good to poor..| Fair to poor___| Fair to poor_-__-_---- None...5. cessed cd eeeeSacackad 
Braxton (BoB, BoC2)__.---- Paitec sce 232 Good to fair___| Good to fair_--]| Fair to poor__..---- In places shallow over creviced 
limestone. 
Bruno (Br). -----.--------- Poor..------- Fair__.------ Good to fair._.| Good to poor._----- Seepage is a problem in places... _ 
Burgin (Bu).-------------- Fair to poor. .| Fair to poor_..| Fair to poor__-| Fair to poor__..---- Nonh@e niece sede cece seceloet ae 
Captina (CaA, CaB)_--.---- Good._._---- Good to poor_-| Fair to poor.--| Fair-to poor....---- Good to fair_.-._.-.---------.- 
Colyer (CtC, CtE, CsC3, | Poor_...--_-- Faitocececots Good to poor--) Poor; shallow to bed- | Fair__.-----..--------------- 
CsD3, CsE3). rock. 
Culleoka (CvB, CvC2, CvD2, | Good_--_-_.- Good to fair-_-| Good to poor--| Fair to poor__._...- Noles 234-2 s5sdecc: sen ehes bus! 
CvE2, CuE2, CuF2). 
Eden (EhC2, EhD2, EhE2, | Poor._.-.--.- Poor.-------- Fair to poor__--| Poor; plastic and | Seepage in places because of 
EcC3, EcD3, EcE3, EfD3, shallow to bed- creviced bedrock. 
EfE3), rock, 
Egam (Em)..-------------- Good to Fair..| Fair to poor_-| Fair to poor__| Fair to poor__-._._- Bi 0) 6 see a 
Fairmount (FfE, FaE3, FaF3)| Poor.-------. Fair to poor_-| Fair to poor_-| Fair to poor. --.--__ Poor; shallow to bedrock; exces- 
sive seepage because of crev- 
iced bedrock. 


properties of soils in 


Clark County, Ky. 
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the entry is ‘‘None” if there are no features known that might affect the installation of the practice] 
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Farm ponds 
—Continued 


Embankment 


Range of moisture 
content for suit- 
able compaction is 


Fair stability; sub- 
soil is good core 
material. 


Fair stability __..--- 
Soil is shallow in 
some places, 


Erodible; subject to 
piping. 


Subject to slipping. __ 


Soil material is 
limited. 


Subject to slipping__. 


Availability of soil 
material is limited. 


Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Seepage from side 
slopes may be a 
problem; surface 
drainage needed 
in places. 


Sidehill seepage; a 
cutoff is needed 
in places. 


Tile or open ditch 
needed; tile should 
be placed above 
plastic clay if 
feasible. 

Surface drainage 
needed in places. 


Not needed in most 
areas. 


Trrigation 


Slow permeability in 
the fragipan. 


Rapid permeability__ 


Slow permeability 
in the subsoil. 


Slow permeability 
because of the 
fragipan in the 
subsoil. 

Suitable only for 
mapping unit CtE. 


Suitable only for 

mapping units 

CyB. CvC2, and 
CvD2. 

Suitable only for 


mapping units 
EhC2 and EhD2. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Rocky and shal- 
low in some 
places. 

Erodible; subject 
to channel 
filling. 

Terraces not 
needed. 


Stones interfere 
with work- 
ability. 


Shallow to 
bedrock. 


Waterways 


Remarks 


Shallow, moderately 
steep, and rocky. 


Vegetation limited in 
places by exposures 
of marl. 


Rock outcrops occur 
in places in shal- 
low areas. 

Difficult to estab- 
lish vegetation 
because of erosion. 


Wetness because of 
side slope seepage. 


Very shallow soil; 
underlain by 
black shale. 


Steep slopes hinder 


establishment of 
vegetation. 


Steep slopes; shallow 
to bedrock; diffi- 
cult to build water- 
ways and main- 
tain them. 


Some areas subject to 
infrequent over- 
flow. 


Fragipan 18 to 30 
inches thick at a 
depth between 18 
and 30 inches. 


Possible source of 
sand; subject to 
overflow. 

Seasonal high water 
table. 


Fragipan at a depth 
between 16 and 
24 inches. 


Subject to overflow. 
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Soils series and map symbols 


Fleming (FIC2)_.--.-------- 


Fleming-Shrouts_ complexes 
(FpC, FpoD, FpD3, Fpe, 
FpE3). 


Hagerstown (HgA, HgB, 
HgC2). 


Hampshire (HmB, HmB2, 
HmC, HmC2, HmD2, 
HpC3). 

Huntington (Hs, Hu)------- 


Lanton and Dunning (La)--- 
Lindside (Ld)_..._--------- 


Loradale (LeB, LeC, LeC2) -- 

Lowell (LoB, LoB2, LoC, 
LoC2, LoD2, LoE2, LvC3, 
LvD3, LvE3). 


Lowell, shallow (LsC3, LsD3, 
LsE3, LwC2, LwD2, 
LwE2 


Maury (MbA, MbB, MbB2, 
MbC, MbC2). 

McAfee (McB, McC, MeD3, 
MfB2, MfC2, MfD2, 
MfE2, MhD2, MhE2). 


Melvin (MI)_....---------- 


Mercer (MmB, 
MmC, MmC2). 


MmB2, 


Monongahela, (MoB, MoC2)- 


Muse (MuC2, MuD2, MuE2). 
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Suitability 
as source 
of topsoil 


Excellent. _- 


Good to fair__ 


Workability 
as construction 
material 


Compaction 
characteristics 


Tasiu 7.—Interpretation of engineering 


Suitabality 
for road fill 


Good to poor. 


Fair to poor -- 


Good to poor. 


Good to poor_ 


Good to fair -- 


Fair to poor-_ 


Fair to poor-_ 


Good to poor__ 
Fair to poor... 


Fair to poor-_- 


Good to poor-.- 


Good to fair__- 


Good to fair-- 


Fair to poor - - 


Good to poor-- 


Fair to poor-- 


Fair to poor -- 


Fair to poor. - 


Good to poor. 


Fair to poor -- 


Good to poor. 


Fair to poor. - 


Fair to poor -- 


Good to poor__ 
Fair to poor-- 


Fair to poor-_-_- 


Good to poor-_- 


Good to fair... 


Good to fair-- 


Good to poor-- 


Good to poor-. 


Fair to poor. - 


Fair to poor_------- 


Fair to poor_--.-_-- 


Fair to poor_-.------ 


Fair to poor__.-..-- 


Fair to poor__..--.- 


Fair to poor.--.---- 


Fair to poor_..----- 
Fair to poor__------ 


Poor; plastic and 
shallow to bed- 
rock. 


Fair to poor-------- 


Fair to poor; shallow 
to bedrock. 


Fair to poor---.---- 


Fair to poor__------ 


Fair to poor_-_------ 


Fair to poor_-----.- 


Soil features affecting 
engineering practices 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Seepage in places because of 
ereviced bedrock. 


Excessive scepage because of 
permeability; creviced rock 
under the shallow soil. 


Seepage because of permeable, 
piping subsoil. 


Nonh@ss2eo2-5sc 5255 5ecuseee3 
Seepage may occur if thin- 
bedded limestone is exposed. 


Limestone outcrops; subject to 
seepage. 


Permeable subsoil_..---------- 


Shallow to creviced bedrock. .__ 
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Soil features affecting engineering practicees—Continued 


Farm ponds— 
Continued 


Embankment 


Subsoil has poor 
stability, but is 
good core 
material, 

Subsoil has poor 
stability, but is 
good core 
material. 

Good core material; 
lower part of the 
subsoil has poor 
stability. 

Poor stability... __ 


Subject to piping____ 


Poor workability 
and stability; sub- 
soil is good core 
material. 

Soil material shallow 
over bedrock; 
good core ma- 
terial. 


Availability of soil 
material is limited. 


Subject to piping____ 


Poor stability. ....2_ 


Agricultural Irrigation Terraces and Waterways 
drainage diversions 
Be See Sede as ba Moderately slow to None2<=2-sceededl NOnes <fecc seeks 


Needs drainage; tile 
drains should be 
placed above 
plastic clay if 
feasible. 

Tile drainage is not 
needed for crops, 
but tiling will 
lengthen time for 
field operations. 


Needs drainage; tile 
or open ditches 
can be used. 


Not needed in most 
areas. 


slow permeability. 


Suitable only for 
mapping unit 
Fpc. 


Slow permeability 
in lower part of 
subsoil. 


Nonéuse. 2 -lo ase 

Suitable for mapping 
units LoB, LoB2, 
LoC, LoC2, and 
LoD2. 


Suitable only for 
mapping units 
McB, Mec, 
MfB2, MfC2, 
Mfb2. 


Slow permeability 
in the fragipan. 


Slow permeability 
in the fragipan. 


None; not suitable 
for mapping unit 
Muk2. 


Use limited to the 
more gentle 
slopes. 


Terraces not 
needed; the 
shallow soil is 
stony in places. 

Terraces not 
needed. 


Terraces not 
needed. 


Rock outcrops in 
many places. 


Shallow to bed- 
roek; rocky in 
many places. 


Runoff from hili- 
sides; diversions 
may be needed. 


Steep slopes; diffi- 
cult to build 
waterways and 
maintain them, 


Stones are a problem 
in the shallow 
soil in places. 


Subject to overflow__ 


Rock outcrops in 
many places. 


Shallow to bed- 
rock; rocky in 
many places. 


Seepage from side 
slopes is a prob- 
lem. 


Remarks 


Subject to overflow. 


Seasonal high water 
table; subject to 
overflow. 


Subject to overflow. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Fragipan 10 to 20 
inches thick at a 
depth between 15 
and 30 inches. 


Fragipan at a depth 
between 15 and 20 
inches. 
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a eS 
Soil features affecting 
engineering practices 

Suitability Workability Compaction Suitability 
Soils series and map symbols as source as construction | characteristics for road fill 
of topsoil material Farm ponds 
Reservoir area 

Newark (Ne)-.-----------+- Good_--.---- Good to fair_.| Good to poor_.| Fair to poor------_- Subject to excessive seepage 

through subsoil. 

Otway (OsC3, OtC, OwE3, | Fair_-------- Poor eeesne~ Fair to poor__| Fair to poor__...--. NOlGet2ec oho aes ee de feeee 

OwF). 
Robertsville (Rb) ----------- Good_------- Good to poor_.| Good to poor._| Fair to poor. ------- Noteni2-2..csesetscccsaberes 
Salvisa (SaC3, SaD3, SaE3, | Fair_.--.---- Fair to poor._| Good to poor-_-| Poor; plastic and Creviced bedrock.-..---------- 
ScB2, ScC2, ScD2, ScE2). shallow to bed- 
rock. 
Shelbyville (SeB, SeB2, SeC, | Excellent_---- Good to poor_-| Good to poor-..| Fair to poor. .------ Seepage through conerctionary 
SeC2). layer. 

Taft:(Va)-t es oe es céeeeone Good.------- Good to fair__| Good to poor_| Fair to poor_----.-- Noneso2.0eut iaten 2 tees = Se 

Tilsit: (Ts B)oniesscecSeusece Par eos eieeck Good to poor_| Good to poor_} Fair to poor__ ~~~ -- MONS kcicos caebe Geewottoves St 

Trappist (TtB, TtC2).-------}| Good..------ Good to fair-.| Good to poor.) Fair to poor___..--~- Nonéséc1: oo. ceouheteed eed ae 

Woolper (WoC)_----------- Paifecc- .2 22 Fair to poor..-| Fair to poor.-| Fair to poor__..----| None__---.-.----.----------- 


i 


The Unified soil classification system was developed 
by the U.S. Army, Corps of Engineers (77) and is used 
by the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation. In this system, 
soil materials are identified as coarse grained, eight 
classes; fine grained, six classes; and highly organic 
soils. An approximate classification of soils by this sys- 
tem can be made in the field. 

Many highway engineers use the system approved by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials 
(1). In this system, soil materials are classified in seven 
principal groups. The groups range from A-1, which is 
gravelly soil of high bearing capacity, to A-7, which 
consists of clay soil having low strength when wet. In 
each group the relative engineering value of the soil 
material is indicated by a group index number. Group 
index numbers range from 0 for the best material to 
20 for the poorest. 


Engineering Test Data 


Soil samples of the principal soil types of each of 
eight extensive series in the county were tested at the 
Bureau of Public Roads laboratory, in accordance with 
standard procedures of the American Association of 


State Highway Officials. (AASHO) to help evaluate the 
soils for engineering purposes. The data are given in 
table 5. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 5 are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by 
tests to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. The 
table also gives the engineering classification for each 
soil sample. The soil materials tested were obtained at 
a depth of not more than 6 feet, and they are not 
generally representative of material at a greater depth. 
Table 5 also gives compaction, or moisture-density, 
data. If a soil material is compacted at successively 
higher moisture contents, assuming that the compactive 
effort remains constant, the density of the compacted 
material will increase until the optimum moisture con- 
tent is reached. After that, the density decreases with 
increase in moisture content. The highest dry density 
obtained in the compaction test is termed “maximum 
dry density.” Moisture-density data are important in 
earthwork because, as a rule, optimum stability is ob- 
tained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
dry density, when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Farm ponds— 
Continued 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Subject to piping in 
places. 


Poor stability; good 
core material. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Availability of soil 
material is limited. 


Soil material has 


poor workability. 


Subject to piping in 
places. 


Needs drainage; tile 
or open ditches 
can be used. 


Needs drainage; sur- 
face drainage sug- 
gested because of 
fragipan, 


Needs drainage; sur- 
face drainage sug- 
gested because of 
fragipan, 


Irrigation 


Slow permeability; 
suitable for map- 
ping unit OtC. 


Suitable for map- 


ping units ScB2, 
ScC2, SeD2. 
None. evelee cess 


Slow permeability in 
the fragipan. 


Very slow permeabil- 
ity in the fragipan. 


Slow permeability in 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Terraces not 
needed. 


Suitable only for 
mapping units 
OsC3 and OtC, 


Terraces not 
needed, 


Shallow to bed- 
rock in some 
areas; steep 
soils are not 
suitable, 


Difficult to work___ 
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Waterways 


Suitable for map- 
ping units OsC3 
and OtC. 


Shallow to bedrock 
in some areas; 
steep slopes a 
problem. 


Seepage from side 
slopes in places. 


Seepage from side 
slopes in places. 


Difficult to work ____ 


Remarks 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Fragipan at a depth 
of about 15 inches, 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Concretionary layer 
10 inches thick ata 
depth between 24 
and 30 inches. 


Fragipan at a depth 
of about 18 inches, 


Fragipan at a depth 
of about 20 inches. 


lower part of subsoil. 


Mechanical analyses were made by combined sieve 
and hydrometer methods, and they were used to deter- 
mine the relative proportions of the different sizes of 
particles in the soil sample. Clay content (percentage 
of particles smaller than 0.002 millimeter) was obtained 
by the hydrometer method. 

The liquid limit and plastic limit tests measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a 
very dry state, the material changes from a solid to a 
semisolid or plastic state. As the moisture content is 
further increased, the material changes from a plastic 
to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture con- 
tent, on a dry basis, at, which the soil material changes 
from a semisolid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is 
the moisture content at which the material changes 
from a plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity index 
is the numerical difference between the liquid limit 
and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture 
content within which a soil material is in a plastic 
condition. 


Engineering Properties 


Table 6 lists the soils in the county and the map sym- 
bol for each, and it gives a brief description of the soils 
and of their estimated physical and chemical properties. 
It also gives the textural classification of the U\S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, estimates of the Unified classi- 
fication, and estimates of the classification used by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials. In ad- 
dition, the permeability, available water capacity, and 
reaction are estimated. 

The soil’s name gives the soil type ‘and the percent slope. 
The brief description of the soil gives the texture and 
thickness of significant horizons, some properties, and 
the position of the soil on the landscape. The descrip- 
tion is for the soil material to a depth between 36 and 60 
inches. 

Depth to bedrock is generally the depth to noncompres- 
sible material; for example, depth to shale or limestone. 
Depth from the surface and the thickness of each layer 
are also shown. 

The permeability of each soil layer was estimated for 
soil material in place, and it is expressed in inches per 
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hour. The estimates were made in the field by soil 
scientists who were familiar with the properties of the 
soils. 

The available water capacity, expressed in inches per 
inch of soil depth, is the approximate amount of capillary 
water held in the soil when wet to field capacity. This 
amount of water will wet air-dry soil to a depth of 1 inch 
without deeper percolation. These estimates were based 
on data from similar soils in Kentucky and im Tennessee. 

The column showing reaction gives the degree of acid- 
ity or alkalinity of the different layers in the profile, ex- 
pressed in pH values. The pH scale is divided into 14 
units, numbered from 1 to 14. Soils that have a pH value 
of 7 are neutral, those that have a pH below 7 are acid, 
and those that have a pH above 7 are alkaline. The pH 
values given in this column are based on results of 
quick tests made with Soiltex. : ; 

Engineering properties are not described for Gullied 
land, Made land, or Rock land, because of the vari- 
ability of their soil material. 


Interpretation of the Soils for Engineering 


Table 7 rates the soils according to their suitability 


for use in the construction of highways and for general. 


engineering purposes, It also gives features of the soils 
that affect their use for engineering practices that are 
effective in controlling erosion and runoff. Additional 
information about the topography of the county, the 
association of specific soils with other soils, the parent 
materials, and the underlying rock strata can be found 
in the section “Description of the Soils.” 

The columns that show suitability of the soil material 
for topsoil, workability as construction material, compac- 
tion characteristics, and suitability for road fill give 
ratings of the soil material, expressed as good, fair, or 

oor. 
Topsoil is rated for its use as material to promote the 
growth of vegetation on slopes, shoulders, and ditch- 
banks along roads and on other earth structures that 
require a protective cover. 

Workability is a qualitative rating of the soils. This 
rating indicates the relative desirability of the different 
soil types for engineering construction. 

Compaction characteristics are estimates of the proper- 
ties of the soils based on average field conditions at 
suitable moisture content and with proper placement 
controls. The estimates also consider that a reasonable 
number of passes are made with equipment suitable 
for a particular engineering project. 

The suitability of the soil material for road fill de- 
pends largely on the texture of the soil material and its 
natural content of water. Highly plastic soil materials 
are rated “Poor” or “Fair” for road fill, depending on 
the natural content of water in the soil materials and 
the ease with which the materials can be handled, dried, 
and compacted. Highly erodible soils, such as silts and 
fine sands, are difficult to compact, and they require mod- 
erately gentle slopes and fast vegetation coverage. They 
are, therefore, rated “Poor to fair.” 

Table 7 also lists soil features that affect the installa- 
tion of engineering structures that affect the conservation 


of soil and water-on farmlands. Statements concerning 
soil features that are likely to affect the installation 
are made for each soil under the listed practice. The 
miscellaneous land types Gullied land, Made Land, and 
Rock land are not listed in the table, because of the 
variability of their soil material. 


Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


In this section are discussed the factors that affect 
soil formation. Also discussed are the morphology and 
classification of the soils. 


Formation of Soils 


Soil is formed by weathering and other processes that 
act on the parent material. The characteristics of the 
soil at any given point depend upon the climate; the 
physical and mineralogical composition of the parent ma- 
terial; the relief, or lay of the land; the plant and animal 
life in and on the soil; and time. Climate and its effect 
on soil and plants is modified by the characteristics of 
the soil and by relief. Relief, in turn, strongly influences 
drainage, aeration, runoff, and exposure of the soil to 
sun and wind. 

All five factors come into play in the formation of 
every soil. In some places, however, one factor may 
have more influence than the other factors on the forma- 
tion of a soil and may account for most of its properties, 
as is common if the parent material is quartz sand. 
Little can happen to quartz sand, and the soils derived 
from it have only weakly developed horizons. But, even 
in quartz sand, distinct profiles can be formed under 
certain types of vegetation where the topography is low 
and flat and a high water table is present. Thus, for 
every soil, the present character depends on the past 
combination of these five factors of soil formation. 


Climate 


Climate is directly or indirectly responsible for the 
kinds of plants and animals that live in an area, It af- 
fects the weathering of rocks and the removal and de- 
position of material by water. It is also responsible for 
the percolation of water through the soil. 

The climate of Clark County is temperate and moist. 
Winters are fairly short, and there are only a few days 
when temperatures are extremely low. Summers are 
long, but periods of excessive heat are short. Frequent 
changes of temperature occur in all seasons. 

Precipitation is fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year, and the soils are therefore moist much of the 
time. They are subject to leaching, and the insoluble 
materials move downward throughout most of the year. 
Biological activity is also fairly constant. Alternate 
periods of freezing and thawing hasten weathering and 
changes caused by other factors that affect the forma- 
tion of the soils, Throughout the county the climate has 
been a uniform factor in soil formation and has caused 
only slight differences among tho soils. 
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Parent materials 


The parent materials from which the soils of Clark 
County formed are of three main kinds: (1) Material 
weathered from rocks in place; (2) alluvium deposited 
by streams, and (3) local alluvium transported by water 
pad gravity from the sides of hills and deposited on areas 

elow. 

Most of the parent materials formed in place are from 

formations .of limestone, of interbedded calcareous shale 
and limestone, of calcareous shale, and of acid shale. 
Transported materials are made up of materials washed 
mainly from soils underlain by these formations and 
partly from soils underlain by sandstone. 
_ Inthe Bluegrass section of the county, the soils formed 
in material weathered from calcareous shale or lime- 
stone, or of various mixtures of the two. The parent ma- 
terial of soils in the Knobs is similar to that of soils of 
the Bluegrass section, but it also includes weathered 
acid shale. ; 

The textural, chemical, and mineral properties of the 
soils of the county have been greatly influenced by the 
kind of parent material from which the soils developed. 
For example, the Allegheny soils formed in unconsoli- 
dated ‘beds of sand and gravel. They are much coarser 
textured than the Shrouts soils, which formed in material 
weathered from clay shale. The Maury soils, which are 
high in phosphate, formed in material from limestone 
high in phosphate, and the Eden soils are high in. potash 
because they formed in material from shale high in 
potash. The Culleoka soils are examples of soils formed 
in material from calcareous siltstone; they have a higher 
pH value throughout the profile than the Colyer soils, 
which formed in material from acid shale. 

The alluvium in which soils along the Kentucky River 
formed was transported a considerable distance, and 
much of it came from the mountains in eastern Ken- 
tucky. However, the alluvium along the small streams 
was washed there from the watersheds of those small 
streams. The soils on the foot slopes formed in local 
alluvium that washed or rolled to those lower areas from 
the sides of adjacent steep hills. 


Relief 


Relief in Clark County has largely been determined by 
the underlying formations of bedrock, by the geologic 
history of the area, and through dissection by rivers and 
streams. The range is from areas that are highly dis- 
sected and have narrow ridgetops and steep side slopes 
to broad, gently undulating areas. 

Relief influences the formation of soils chiefly through 
its effect on drainage and erosion, but also through its 
effect. on variations in exposure to climatic forces and 
plant cover. The direction a slope faces, for example, 
has an effect on the amount of sunlight the soil receives. 
This, in turn, directly affects the temperature of the soils 
and the type of plant cover and biological activity the 
soils will support. Also, differences in relief affect the 
amount of moisture within a soil. 

In steep areas large amounts of water run off the sur- 
face, and little water percolates through the soil. As a 
result, erosion is rapid and the soil material is removed 
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almost as rapidly as it is formed. The soils on steep 
slopes, therefore, are shallow and weakly developed. The 
Otway and Colyer soils are examples of soils formed in 
steep areas. 

In nearly level areas much of the rain that falls enters 
the soil and percolates downward through it. Little of 
the soil material is lost through erosion. As a result, 
the soils in nearly level areas are generally deep. 
Examples of such soils that have a well-developed profile 
are those of the Maury series. In some nearly level 
areas, the soils formed from parent material that con- 
tains much silt and clay. In these areas continued 

ercolation of water down through the soil causes the 

er particles to concentrate in the subsoil in a dense, 
brittle layer, or pan. The Bedford soils are examples 
of soils that contain a pan. 


Plant and animal life 


Plants and animals are active forces in the soil- 
forming processes. The kinds of changes they bring 
about depend, among other things, upon the -kinds of 
life and the life processes peculiar to each. The kinds 
of plants and animals that live on and in the soil are 
affected, in turn, by the climate, parent material, relief, 
and age of the soil, and by the associated organisms. 
Two of the chief functions of plants and animals are to 
furnish organic matter and to bring plant nutrients from 
the lower part of the solum to the upper layers. 

The native vegetation in this county was mostly forests 
of mixed hardwoods, but there were some parklike 
glades of open grassland. Redcedar grew mainly on 
shallow soils underlain by limestone, and yellow pine 
on shallow soils underlain by acid shale. The forest 
cover was uniform throughout the county, and only 
slight differences among the soils occurred because of 
differences in vegetation. The presence of trees as the 
dominant vegetation, however, greatly influenced the 
development of specific characteristics common to all 


the soils. 


Time 

Time is required by the active agents of soil formation 
to form soils from soil material. Generally, more time is 
needed for parent materials to accumulate than for 
different horizons to form in the profile. The length of 
time needed for a particular soil to form depends on the 
other factors involved. 

When. soils begin to form, they have characteristics 
almost identical with those of the parent material and 
are said to be immature. Among such immature soils 
in this county are the Huntington soils and other soils 
of bottom lands. These soils are forming in fairly recent 
deposits and have little or no profile development. 

A soil is generally said to be mature when it. has 
acquired well-developed profile characteristics and 
when it is nearly in equilibrium with its present environ- 
ment. Examples of mature soils in this county are those 
of the Loradale series. These soils are deep. They have 
developed distinct horizons, and the soil particles have a 
definite arrangement in relation to each other. 
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Morphology and Classification of Soils 


The soil classification used in the United States has 
several categories. The lower categories—soil type and 
soil series—are discussed in the section “How Soils are 
Mapped and Classified.” Soil series are also grouped 
into great soil groups and soil orders (8). All the soil 
orders—the zonal, intrazonal, and azonal—are repre- 
sented in this county. 

The zonal order consists of soils that have a well- 
developed soil profile. The soils reflect the predominant 
influence of climate and plant and animal life in their 
formation. They are nearly level to strongly sloping, are 
well drained, and have formed ‘in parent material that is 
not extreme in texture or composition. In Clark County 
the Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, the Reddish-Brown Lat- 
eritic soils and the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils are in the 
zonal order. 

Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed, 
genetically related horizons that reflect the dominant 
influence of a local factor of relief or parent material 
over the effects of climate and plant and animal life. 
In Clark County the Humic Gley soils, Low-Humic 
Gley soils, Planosols, Rendzinas, and solodized-Solonetz 
soils are in the intrazonal order. 

Azonal soils are young and do not have distinct, geneti- 
cally related horizons. The soils lack well-developed 
profile characteristics, commonly because of youth, 
resistant parent material, or excessive relief. In Clark 
County the azonal order is made up of Alluvial soils and 
Lithosols. 

Table 8 lists the soil series by orders and great soil 
groups and the principal characteristics and_ genetic 
relationships that are important in classification. In 
the pages that follow the great soil groups are discussed, 
each soil series in the group is described in alphabetic 
order, and a description of a representative profile in 
that series is given. 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 


These soils have a fairly thin organic AQ layer that 
overlies an organic-mineral layer, or Al horizon. The 
organic-mineral layer overlies a grayish-brown, leached 
A® horizon, which, in turn, rests upon a fine-textured, 
iluvial, brown B horizon. 

The Gray-Brown Podzolic soils in this county formed 
under deciduous forest in a temperate, moist climate. 
The Armour, Beasley, Brashear, Culleoka, Hampshire, 
Loradale, Lowell, Shelbyville, and Woolper soils are 
representative of soils in this group. The Allegheny, 
Ashton, Eden, and Salvisa soils are also Gray-Brown 
Podzolic_ soils, but the Allegheny are intergrading 
toward Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, the Ashton are 
intergrading toward Alluvial soils, and the Eden and 
Salvisa are intergrading toward Lithosols. 


ALLEGHENY SERIEes 


The Allegheny series is made up of deep, well-drained 
soils. These soils formed in alluvium washed from soils 
that were derived from acid sandstone and shale. AI- 
legheny soils that are on old, high terraces formed in 
material from soils derived from the Irvine formation. 
However, the Allegheny soils that are on more recent 
stream terraces formed in material from soils derived 


from sediments made up of a mixture of sandstone that 
came from an indeterminate source. <All of the Alle- 
gheny -soils are leached and are strongly acid. They 
are generally medium in organic matter. Allegheny 
soils are most nearly like Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, 
but they have some characteristics of Red-Yellow Podzo- 
lic soils. Thus, they are classified as Gray-Brown Pod- 
oe soils that intergrade toward Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils. 

Allegheny soils are closely associated with the Monon- 
gahela soils, but they are browner than those soils and 
Jack a fragipan. 

The native vegetation was forests of hardwoods. Oak, 
hickory, and yellow-poplar were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 


Al—O0 to 2 inches, brown (10YR 4/3)* loam; very weak, 
very fine, angular blocky structure; very friable 
to loose; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak, fine, 
angular blocky structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) loam 

that has stains of dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 

along the surfaces of the peds; moderate, fine and 

medium, angular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

to 30 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 

loam ; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 

firm; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—30 to 84 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
and pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
prominent black (10¥R 2/1) stains along the sur- 
faces of the peds; a few, fine, black concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C-—34 to 40 inches +, mottled dark yellowish-brown (10YR 
4/4), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), and light-gray 
(10YR 7/1) fine sandy clay loam; moderate, medium 
to coarse, angular blocky structure; firm; a few, fine, 
black concretions; prominent clay skins; very 
strongly acid. 


The texture of the surface layer ranges from fine 
sandy loam to silt loam, but it is commonly loam. In 
the B horizon the texture ranges from silty clay loam to 
fine sandy clay loam. The parent material is clay 
loam or sandy clay loam. Rounded quartzite pebbles 
occur throughout the profile in some places. In culti- 
vated areas the A horizon is somewhnt lighter colored 
than the one described, and in eroded areas mixing of 
the A and B horizons gives the surface layer a dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) color. The solum ranges 
from about 30 to 50 inches in thickness, and the alluvium, 
from about 4 to 12 feet, 


B2—12 


ARMOUR SERIES 


In the Armour series are soils formed in alluvium 
washed from soils derived from limestone high in phos- 
phate. These soils are nearly level to sloping. They 
are on terraces and colluvial slopes in the Inner Blue- 
grass. 

Armour soils are associated with the Braxton and 
Maury soils of the uplands. They have a younger, less 
well-developed profile than those soils. 


*Symbols express Munsell color notations; unless otherwise 
stated, the color is that of a moist soil. These and other terms 
used are described in the Soil Survey Manual (9) or in the 
Glossary. 
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ZONAL 
Great soil group and Degree of 
soil series Brief profile description Position Soil drainage |Sloperange| Parent material [profile devel- 
opment ! 
Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils: 
Representative 2— Percent 

Armour_.ou--- Dark-brown silt loam over! Terraces....--| Well drained..| 0 to 12_..| Alluvium from Moderate. 
brown silty clay loam. phosphatic 

limestone. 

Beasley - -_---- Brown silt loam over yellowish- | Uplands____-- Well drained__| 2 to 12__.| Residuum from Strong. 
brown silty clay; underlain at limestone 
a depth of about 30 inches by underlain by 
a marly substratum marl. 

Brashear. -_--- Dark grayish-brown heavy silt | Foot slopes.--| Well drained | 2 to 20.--| Colluvium from Moderate. 
loam over yellowish-brown to moder- caleareous shale, 
silty clay. ately well siltstone, and 

drained. limestone. 

Culleoka_._--- Dark-brown silt loam over dark | Uplands..---- Somewhat ex- | 2 to 30_..| Residuum and col- | Weak. 
yellowish-brown to brown cessively luvium from 
light silty clay loam. drained. calcareous 

siltstone. 

Hampshire__.-| Dark grayish-brown silt loam | Uplands__---- Well drained | 2 to 20_..| Residuum from Moderate. 
over yellowish-brown silty to moder- high-grade 
clay that is mottled with ately well limestone. 
strong brown; underlain by drained, 
massive, plastic, mottled clay. 

Loradale....-- Dark-brown silt loam over brown | Uplands_.--_- Well drained_-} 2 to 12__.]| Residuum from Moderate. 
silty clay; ata depth of about high-grade 
30 inches is yellowish-brown limestone, 
clay mottled with gray. 

Lowell.....--_- Dark-brown silt loam over dark | Uplands_____- Well drained__} 2 to 30___| Residuum from Moderate. 
yellowish-brown silty clay; at limestone and 
a depth of about 27 inches is calcareous 
light olive-brown, plastic clay shale. 
or bedrock, 

Shelbyville. __.] Dark-brown siltloam overbrown | Uplands_-_--- Well drained_.} 2 to 12_._] Residuum from Moderate. 
silty clay loam; there is a high-grade 
concretionary zone at a depth limestone. 
below about 27 inches. 

Woolper___.-_- Very dark grayish-brown silty | Foot slopes___| Well drained | 6 to 12_..} Colluvium from Moderate to 
clay loam over dark-brown to moder- ‘limestone and weak. 
silty clay that is mottled with ately well clayey, calcare- 
gray at a depth below about drained. ous shale. 

28 inches, 
Intergrades toward 
Alluvial soils— 

Ashton___ 22 Dark-brown silt loam; at a | Terraces and | Well drained__] 0 to 20__.} Alluvium and Weak. 
depth of about 36 inches is foot slopes. colluvium from 
brown silty clay loam. limestone. 

Intergrades toward 
Lithosols— 

Eden. 2-2. Dark grayish-brown silt loam | Uplands__.--- Somewhat 6 to 30___| Residuum from Weak. 
over yellowish-brown | silty excessively interbedded 
clay; variegated with grayish drained. calcareous shale, 
brown and light yellowish siltstone, and 
brown; very firm, limestone. 

Salvisa.....--- Very dark grayish-brown heavy | Uplands_----- Well drained | 6 to 30...| Residuum from Weak to 
silt loam over dark yellowish- to some- high-grade moderate. 
brown clay. what ex- limestone. 

cessively 
drained. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ZoNat—Continued 


Great soil group and 
soil series 


Gray-Brown Podzolic 
soils-—Continued 
Intergrades toward 
Red- Yellow 
Podzolic soils— 
Allegheny- ~ --- 


Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils: 
Intergrades toward 
Gray-Brown 

Podazolic soils— 
Hagerstown____ 


Intergrades toward 


Lithosols— 
MeAfee-_ ._---- 


Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
Representative— 


With a fragipan— 
Bedford 


Captina._-..-- 


Dark-brown 


See footnote at end of table. 


Brief profile description 


Dark-brown material that is 


chiefly loam over brown clay 
loam; strongly acid; friable; 
24 to 40 inches or more thick 
over stratified sand, silt, and 
clay that is gravelly in places. 


Dark-brown silt loam over red- 


dish-brown to yellowish-red 
silty clay. 


Dark-brown silt loam over red- 


dish-brown silty elay that 
grades to clay at a depth of 
about 18 inches; underlain at 
a depth of about 28 inches by 
bedrock. 


silt loam over 
yellowish-red cherty silty clay 
loam; underlain at a depth of 
about 36 inches by plastic, 
mottled, yellowish and red 
clay. 


Dark reddish-brown silt loam 


over  yellowish-red _ clay; 
underlain at a depth of about 
27 inches by greenish-gray 
clay. 


Dark-brown silt loam over silty 


clay loam that is brown but 
grades to yellowish brown. 


Brown silt loam over strong- 


brown silty clay. 


Brown silt loam over yellowish- 


red silty clay. 


Brown silt loam over yellowish- 


brown silty clay loam; gray 
mottles begin at a depth of 23 
inches; a compact fragipan is 
at a depth of 30 inches. 


Brown silt loam over yellowish- 


brown silty clay loam that is 
mottled with light gray; a 
firm and compact pan is at a 
depth below 30 to 42 inches. 


Position 


Terraces_.__.- 


Uplands__-.-- 


Uplands__---- 


Uplands-__---- 


Uplands__---- 


Uplands...--- 


Foot slopes. -- 


Uplands_.---- 


Uplands....-- 


Terraces._..-- 


Taste 8.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series—Continued 


: Degree of 

Soil drainage |Slope range} Parent material |profile devel: 

opment ! 
7 Percent 
Well draincd._! 6 to 20...) Alluvium from Moderate. 
acid sandstone 
and shale. 
Well drained__| 0 to 12___| Residuum from Moderate. 
high-grade 
limestone. 

Well drained | 2 to 30_-.| Residuum from Weak to 
to some- phosphatic moderate. 
what limestone, 
excessively 
drained. 

Well drained..| 2 to 12_._| Residuum from Moderate. 

cherty, phos- 
phatic limestone. 

Well drained_-| 6 to 30...} Residuum from Moderate. 

limestone that 
overlies clay 
shale. 

Well drained__| 0 to 12...) Residuum from Moderate. 

phosphatic 
limestone. 

Well drained__| 6 to 30.__| Colluvium from Moderate. 

acid shale. 

Well drained__| 2 to 12.__| Residuum from Moderate. 

black fissile 
shale. 

Moderately 0 to 12...{ Limestone and Strong. 
well calcareous clay 
drained. shale. 

Moderately Oto 6.___]| Alluvium from Strong. 
well limestone. 
drained. 


Great soil group and 
soil series 
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TABLE 8.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series—Continued 


Brief profile description 


Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils—Continued 
With a Fragipan— 
Continued 
Mercer_.------ 


Monongahela. . 


Tilsit- 22-2 


Brown silt loam over yellowish- 
brown silty clay loam that is 
mottled with gray; a firm, 
compact fragipan is at a depth 
of about 24 inches. 


Grayish-brown loam over 
brownish-yellow silt loam that 
is mottled with gray below a 
depth of 23 inches; a compact 
fragipan is at a depth of about 
23 inches. 


Dark grayish-brown silt loam 
over yellowish-brown | silty 
clay that is mottled with gray 
below a depth of 20 inches; a 
compact fragipan is at a depth 
of about 20 inches. 


Humic Gley soils: 
Burgin_-..---- 


Dunning--~___- 


Low-Humie Gley 
soils: 


Planosols: 
Robertsville- - - 


Rendzinas: 
Ashwood --..-- 


Fairmount.__.- 


Black to very dark gray silty 
clay loam over mottled light 
olive-brown and dark grayish- 
brown silty clay. 


Very dark gray to black silty 
clay loam over dark gray silty 
clay that is mottled with light 
olive brown. 


Grayish-brown silt loam over 
light-gray silt loam that is 
mottled with yellowish brown 
and light gray. 


Grayish-brown silt loam over 
light brownish-gray silty clay 
loam that is mottled with yel- 
lowish brown; somewhat com- 
pact at a depth of about 15 
inches. 


Grayish-brown silt loam over 
pale-olive silty clay loam that 
is mottled with gray and 
strong brown; somewhat com- 
pact at a depth of about 20 
inches. 


Black silty clay loam over dark 
grayish-brown silty clay; un- 
derlain by bedrock at a depth 
of about 15 inches. 

Very dark gray silty clay loam 
over olive-brown silty clay; 
underlain at a depth of about 
18 inches by bedrock. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ZoNaL—Continued 
Degree of 
Position Soil drainage |Slope range] Parent material [profile devel- 
opment ! 
Percent 
Uplands.__... Moderately 2to 12.__| Residuum from Strong. 
well high-grade 
drained. limestone. 
Terraces____-- Moderately 2to 12___| Alluvium from Strong. 
well acid shale and’ 
drained. sandstone. 
Uplands_._-.- Moderately 2 to 6___.| Residuum from Strong. 
well black, acid } 
drained. shale. 
INTRAZONAL 
Depressions-__| Very poorly Oto 2.___] Residuum or Moderate 
drained. alluvium from to weak, 
limestone. 
Bottoms___-_-- Very poorly Oto 2____} Alluvium from Little or 
drained. limestone. none. 
Bottoms___... Poorly 0 to 2___.| Alluvium chiefly Little or 
drained. from limestone. none. 
Terraces___._- Poorly 0 to 2._--| Alluvium chiefly Strong. 
drained. from limestone. 
Terraces___..-. Somewhat Oto 2_...) Alluvium chiefly Strong. 
poorly from limestone. 
drained. 
Uplands___._. Somewhat ex- | 6 to 30_..| Residuum from Weak. 
cessively phosphatic 
drained, limestone. 
Uplands.__._- Somewhat ex- | 20 to 50__-| Residuum from Weak. 
cessively limestone. 
drained. 
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Taste 8.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series—Continued 


InNTRAZONAL—Continued 


Great soil group and 


soil series Brief profile description 


Rendzinas—Con. 
Otway ------- Very dark grayish-brown silty 
clay loam over light olive- 
brown silty clay; underlain 
at a depth of about 15 inches 


by marl. 


Solodized-Solonctz 

soils: 

Shrouts—_------ Grayish-brown silty clay loam 
over olive-gray clay that is 
mottled with olive; underlain 
at a depth of about 20 inches 
by greenish-gray, alkaline 
shale. 


Position 


Uplands_----- 


Uplands..---- 


Soil drainage 


Somewhat 
excessively 
drained, 


- Somewhat 
excessively 
drained. 


Slope range 


Percent 


6 to 50... 


6 to 30__- 


Parent material 


Residuum from 
soft calcareous 
shale (marl). 


Residuum from 
alkaline clay 
shale. 


Degree of 
profile devel- 
opment ! 


Weak. 


Moderate. 


i i $$ 


Alluvial soils: 
Dark-brown loamy fine sand 
over brown loamy sand; depth 
to the unconforming sub- 
stratum is 48 inches or more. 


Dark-brown silt loam over very 
dark gray silty clay loam; 
firm. 


Eigam..--.---- 


Dark-brown silt loam; depth to 
the unconforming substratum 
is 40 inches or more. 


Huntington_.-- 


Brown silt loam over dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam that is 
mottled with gray and grades 
to light brownish gray at a 
depth of 26 inches. 


Lindside..._.-- 


Newark__----- Dark grayish-brown silt loam 
over grayish-brown silt loam 


that is mottled with light 


gray. 
Intergrades toward 
Humic Gley 
soils— 

Lanton_..--~-- Black silty clay loam over very 
dark gray silty clay that is 
mottled with gray and yellow- 
ish brown, 

Lithosols: 
Colyer_.------ Brown silt loam over variegated 


red, brown, and gray silty 
clay loam; underlain at a 
depth of about 14 inches by 
black fissile shale. 


AZONAL 


Bottoms._..-- 


Bottoms__...- 


Bottoms_-_---- 


Bottoms_...-- 


Bottoms_.._-- 


Bottoms....-. 


Uplands._..-- 


Iixcessively 
drained. 


Well drained 
to moder- 
ately well 
drained. 


Well drained. 


Moderately 
well- 
drained. 


Somewhat 
poorly 
drained. 


Somewhat 
poorly 
drained to 
moderately 
well 
drained. 


Somewhat ex- 
cessively 
drained. 


0 to 2... 


Oto 2... 


Oto 2... 


0 to 2___- 


0 to 2____ 


0 to 2____ 


6 to 50_-. 


Sandy alluvium. .- 


Alluvium from 
limestone and 
calcareous clay 
shale. 


Alluvium chiefly 


from limestone. 


Alluvium chiefly 


from limestone. 


Alluvium chiefly 


from limestone. 


Alluvium from 
limestone, 


Residuum from 
fissile, black 
shale. 


Little or 
none. 


None to 
weak. 


Little or 
none, 


Little or 
none, 


Little or 
none, 


Little or 
none. 


Little or 
none. 


i 


1 As measured by the number of important genetic horizons and 


the degree of contrast between them, 


2 The descriptions are of soils that have little or no erosion. 


CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


The native vegetation was hardwood forests. 
hickory, and elm were the chief trees. 
Typical profile: 


Al—O to 3 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; slightly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—15 to 26 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—26 to 48 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 

loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 

ture; slightly firm; a few concretions; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of yellowish brown; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary, 

inches +, reddish-brown (5Y¥R 4/4) silty clay; 

moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 

firm; common concretions; clay skins on the sur- 
faces of the peds; medium acid. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 24 to 48 inches, 
depending mostly on the depth of the parent sediments. 
The color of the B horizon ranges from strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) to reddish brown (5YR 4/4). Chert is in 
the profile in some places, but the amount varies from 
place to place depending on the nearness of the soils 
to associated soils on the uplands. 


Oak, 


B3—48 


ASHTON SERIES 


In the Ashton series are deep, well-drained soils on 
terraces and colluvial slopes. These soils formed in 
sediments washed from soils of the uplands that were 
derived from limestone and calcareous shale. Ashton 
soils are most nearly like Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, 
but they have some characteristics of Alluvial soils. 
Thus, they are classified as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils 
that intergrade toward Alluvial soils. 

Ashton soils are associated with the well drained Hunt- 
ington soils and the moderately well drained Lindside 
soils of the bottoms and with medium-textured soils of 
the uplands that were derived from limestone. Their 
profile is moderately developed, in contrast to the weakly 
developed profile of soils of the bottoms and the well- 
developed profile of the soils of the uplands. They have 
a surface layer of dark-brown, friable silt loam and a 
subsoil of brown silty clay loam. 

The original vegetation was hardwood forests, made 
up mainly of oak, maple, sycamore, and yellow-poplar. 
In places there were canebrakes. 

Most of the acreage is in the Inner Bluegrass, but 
some is in the Hills of the Bluegrass and in the Outer 
Bluegrass. The areas have mostly been cleared and 
are used for corn, tobacco, and hay crops. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky and granular. structure; fri- 
able; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A3—9 to 14 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—14 to 30 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; a 
few, fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/8) 
to light yellowish brown (10Y¥R 6/4); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B38—30 to 38 inches, brown (10YR 4/8) silty clay loam: 
common, fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 
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6/3) to light yellowish brown (10Y¥R 6/4); weak, 
fine, angular blocky structure; firm, numerous con- 
eretions that become more numerous with increasing 
depth; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—38 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay; 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid. 

Generally, the gently sloping soils are deeper than 
the steep ones. Depth to the substratum of silty clay or 
clay ranges from 26 to 40 inches. The substratum 
ranges from yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) to variegated 
yellowish red (SYR 4/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and grayish brown (10YR 5/2). The soils that are 
mottled in the lower part are near heavier textured 
soils of the uplands, or there is residual material at 
that depth. 


BEASLEY SERIES 


The Beasley series is made up of deep, well-drained 
soils of the uplands. The upper part of the solum formed 
in material from hard limestone, and the lower part, in 
material from calcareous shale, known Jocally as marl. 
These soils are on sloping ridgetops. 

Beasley soils are closely associated with the Otway 
soils, which formed in material from marl, and with the 
Hagerstown soils, which formed in material from lime- 
stone. Beasley soils are deeper than the Otway soils, 
and they have a thicker, better developed B horizon. In 
contrast to the Hagerstown soils, the Beasley soils have a 
plastic, brownish, mottled subsoil. 

The native vegetation was a forest of hardwoods. The 
trees were mainly oak, elm, black walnut, hickory, and 
ash. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8 to 3/8) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—8 to 14 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—14 to 25 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
silty clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; slightly sticky when wet; many, 
small, black concretions; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B22—25 to 30 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) clay; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
slightly sticky when wet; many, small, black con- 
cretions; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3—280 to 39 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; mas- 
sive; a few, fine, distinct mottles of light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2); neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

C-—39 to 54 inches +, variegated olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), and light-gray (2.5Y 
7/2) clay; massive; very firm; very sticky and 
very plastic when wet; very hard when dry; some 
soft, black concretionary material; calcareous. 

The surface layer is silty clay loam in places. Its 
color ranges from dark brown (10YR 3/3) to dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) in places. The color of ‘the 
B horizon is yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) or brown 
(10YR 5/3). Depth to the calcareous parent material 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 


BRASHEAR SERIES 


In the Brashear series are deep, well drained to mod- 
erately well drained sotls. ‘These soils formed in col- 
luvium washed from upland soils that developed in 
residuum from limestone and calcareous shale. 
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Brashear soils are associated with the Hampshire, 
Eden, Lowell, and Salvisa soils of the uplands. They are 
also near the Woolper and Ashton soils, which formed 
from similar material. The Brashear soils have a lighter 
colored and coarser textured surface layer than the Wool- 
per soils. Their subsoil is finer textured and better de- 
veloped than that of the Ashton soils. 

The original vegetation was hardwood forests. Oak, 
hickory, and maple were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/8) silt loam; mod- 
erate, fine, granular structure; friable; roots are 
abundant; pH 5.8; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

B1—7 to 18 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; a few clay 
films; firm to friable; slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; abundant roots; small, round, 
dark-brown concretions are common; a few small 
pores ; pH 5.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—18 to 22 inches, dark, yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) silty 

clay; a few, medium, faint variegations of brown 

(T5YR 4/4); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 

structure; clay films continuous in most places; 

firm; sticky and plastic when wet; plentiful roots; 
small, round, dark-brown concretions are common 
to abundant; pH 5.3; gradual, smooth boundary. 

to 31 inches, dark, yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 

clay; a few, medium, faint variegations of yellowish 

brown (10YR 5/6) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) ; 
weak, medium, blocky structure; patchy clay films; 
very firm; sticky and very plastic when wet; a few 
roots; soft, black concretionary material and small, 
very dark brown coneretions are abundant; pH 

5.8; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—31 to 36 inches, variegated clay; variegations are many, 

fine, and distinct and are light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4), 

pale olive (5Y 6/3), and strong brown (7.5YR 

5/6); massive; very sticky and very plastic when 

wet; a few roots; abundant, soft, black and dark- 

brown concretions; pH 6.8; clear, smooth boundary. 
inches -++, limestone bedrock of the Cynthiana 
formation. 


The subsoil ranges to dark brown (10YR 4/38). 
Depth of colluvial material over residuum ranges from 
30 to 40 inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 36 inches 
to several feet. 


B3—22 


Dr—36 


CULLEOKA SERIES 


The Culleoka series is made up of deep to shallow, 
well-drained to somewhat excessively drained soils 
formed in residuum from calcareous siltstone of the Gar- 
rard formation. These soils are on ridgetops and side 
slopes in areas where the ridges are long and narrow and 
the valleys are narrow and steep sided. The deep soils 
are in areas where the topography is gentle, and the 
shallow soils are in the more rugged areas. 

Culleoka soils are associated with the Lowell, Shelby- 
ville, and Eden soils, but those soils were derived from 
clay shale and limestone. The Culleoka soils are much 
coarser textured than the Lowell and Eden soils, and they 
are browner throughout the profile. They are similar to 
the Shelbyville soils, but their profile is more weakly de- 
veloped and lacks a concretionary layer. 

The native vegetation was forests made up of various 
kinds of hardwoods. 

Typical profile: 

AI—O0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 


silt loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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A2—2 to 9-inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
medium acid; clear, sinooth boundary. 

A38—9 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) to yellowish- 
brown (10Y¥R 5/4) silt loam; weak, fine, angular 
blocky structure; friable; common, weathered frag- 
ments of calcareous Garrard siltstone; medium 
acid ; boundary clear and smooth. 

B21—12 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; friable; a few, dark-brown concretions 
and fragments of Garrard siltstone; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—17 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
friable; numerous, dark brownish-black, round con- 
eretions and fragments of weathered Garrard silt- 
stone that are 1 to 3 inches in diameter; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C—36 inches ++, variegated yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
yellowish-red (5¥R 4/8), and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) weathered Garrard siltstone; single grain; 
loose. 


In places there are loose, weathered fragments of silt- 
stone on the surface, and the soil is flaggy. ‘The siltstone 
throughout the profile ranges from almost none to a fairly 
large amount. In places in the subsoil, there is 3 or 4 
inches of plastic clay just above the bedrock. 


EDEN SERIES 


The soils in the Eden series are moderately deep and 
somewhat excessively drained. They formed in ma- 
terial derived from calcareous shale, siltstone, and thin- 
bedded limestone. These soils are on long, winding 
ridges and on the sides of steep, narrow valleys. Eden 
soils are most nearly like Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, 
but they have some characteristics of Lithosols. Thus, 
they are classified as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that 
intergrade toward Lithosols. 

Eden soils are associated with the Hampshire, Lowell, 
Salvisa, and Culleoka soils. They have a thinner B ho- 
rizon than the deep Hampshire and Lowell soils, and 
they are neutral in the upper part of the solum. They 
are similar to the Salvisa soils, but their surface layer ts 
lighter colored and has slabs of rock scattered on it, 
rather than having protruding limestone ledges. In con- 
trast to the shallow Lowell soils, which formed in ma- 
terial derived from massive limestone, the Eden solum 
is alkaline. It is also less well developed. Eden soils 
lie just below the Culleoka soils, and unlike those soils, 
they have a subsoil of yellowish, plastic clay. 

The native vegetation was mostly oak, hickory, elm, 
and walnut, but redcedar grew in places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0O to 6 inches, dark, grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm to friable; roots are abundant; pH 7.0; abrupt, 
irregular boundary. 

B2—6 to 12 inches, clay; the exteriors of the peds are dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), and the interiors are 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); a few, fine, faint 
variegations of light olive brown (2.5¥ 5/4); mod- 
erate, medium, angular and subangular blocky strue- 
ture; clay films are continuous in most places; very 
firm; sticky and plastic when wet; abundant roots; 
dark-colored silty clay loam intrusions from the Ap 


horizon are common; pH 7.0; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 
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B3—12 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) clay; 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; patchy clay 
films; very firm; sticky and very plastic when wet; 
plentiful roots; very dark brown concretionary ma- 
terial is abundant; pH 7.0; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

to 383 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common, fine, distinct variegations of light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive; very firm; very sticky 
and very plastic when wet; a few roots; very dark 
brown conecretionary material is common; pH 7.0; 
weakly calcareous; clear, irregular boundary. 


The proportion of siltstone and limestone in the parent 
rock influences the texture and reaction of the surface 
layer. Where there is more siltstone than limestone in 
the parent material, the surface layer is thin silt loam 
that is medium acid. The number of rock slabs on the 
surface ranges from few to many. The color of the 
subsoil ranges from dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
to light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4). 


C1—21. 


HAMPSHIRE SERIES 


In the Hampshire series are deep to moderately deep, 
well drained to moderately well drained soils. These 
soils formed in residuum from high-grade limestone 
and calcareous shale. They are on broad, gently sloping 
ridgetops and on strongly sloping hillsides. 

These soils are closely associated with the Mercer 
and Salvisa soils. They are also associated with the 
Maury, Hagerstown, McAfee, Loradale, and Eden soils. 
The Hampshire soils have a yellower, more mottled 
subsoil than the Maury, Hagerstown, and Loradale 
soils. They are deeper, have a better developed profile, 
and are more acid than the McAfee, Eden, and Salvisa 
soils. Unlike the Mercer soils, the Hampshire soils have 
a tough, plastic, clayey subsoil and lack a fragipan. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Oak, walnut, hickory, and ash were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular and weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—6 to 18 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; friable; a few, small, dark concretions; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; common, fine, faint mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10Y¥R 4/4); moderate, medium, angular 
blocky structure; firm; common, small, round, dark 
eoncretions and some soft concretionary material; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B8—19 to 36 inches, mottled clay; mottles are fine and dis- 
tinct and are pale brown (10YR 6/3), pale yellow 
(2.5Y 7/4), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); 
weak, medium, angular blocky structure; firm: 
abundant concretions and soft, irregularly shaped 
econcretionary material; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C1—36 to 60 inches +-, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
and light olive-gray (SY 6/2) clay; massive; very 
firm; a few, small, black concretions and some soft, 
irregularly shaped concretionary material; medium 
acid. 


Depth of the solum ranges from 24 to 36 inches. Depth 


to bedrock is 48 inches to several feet. In some places 
the upper part of the B horizon is strong brown (7.5YR 


B2—138 


718-798—64—-8 
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LORADALE SERIES 


The Loradale series is made up of deep, well-drained 
soils that formed in residuum from high-grade limestone. 
These soils are on ridgetops and side slopes in undulat- 
ing areas in the Inner Bluegrass. 

The Loradale soils are associated with the Maury, 
Hampshire, Mercer, Salvisa, and McAfee soils, which 
are also in the Inner Bluegrass. Their surface layer is 
brownish and mellow like that of the Maury soils, but 
the upper part of the subsoil is high in clay. Their sub- 
soil is deeper and more friable than that of the Salvisa 
and McAfee soils. It is more plastic than that in the 
Mercer soils, but the Loradale soils lack a fragipan. The 
subsoil is similar to that in the Hampshire soils, but it 
is less mottled and the lower part is yellowish like the 
lower part of the Hampshire subsoil. . 

The native vegetation was mostly forests. Oak, hick- 
ory, elm, hackberry, and black walnut were the main 
trees. 

Typical profile: 

A1—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 

loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
gradual, smooth boundary; pH 6.5. 

AS—8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10Y¥R 3/3) silt loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; pI 6.0; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 16 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak, fine and medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; pH 5.5; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 27 inehes, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 3/2) silty 
clay; strong, medium, angular blocky structure; 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; pH 5.5; clear, 
smooth boundary. 
to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 to 5/6) 
silty clay; moderate, fine, angular blocky structure ; 
sticky and slightly plastic when wet; numerous, 
small, black concretions 1 to 3 millimeters in diam- 
eter and soft, irregularly shaped concretionary ma- 
terial; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C—37 inches ++, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; a few, 

fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); massive; 
sticky and plastic when wet; hard when dry; abun- 
dant, black, soft, irregularly shaped concretionary 
material; pH 5.5. 

The color of the surface layer ranges from very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) to brown (10YR 4/3), and 
that of the upper part of the subsoil, from strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) to dark brown (7.5YR 4/4). 


Lower, SERIES 


In the Lowell series are deep to moderately deep 
soils that are underlain by bedrock at a depth between 
1% feet and 6 or more feet. The underlying rock is 
mainly interbedded limestone and calcareous shale, but 
in places it is fairly pure limestone. 

These soils are associated with the Shelbyville, Cul- 
leoka, and Eden soils. They are finer textured in the 
lower part of the B horizon than the Shelbyville soils, 
and they lack a prominent concretionary zone. Their B 
horizon is more yellowish and is finer textured than that 
of the Culleoka soils, which were derived from silt- 
stone. Lowell soils have a lighter colored plow layer 
than the Eden soils, but they are acid in the upper part 
of the solum. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests 
made up of oak, maple, black walnut, hickory, and elm. 


B1—12 


B2—16 


B38—27 
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Redcedar was the chief softwood. 
open parklike glades. 
Typical profile: 

Ap—O to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) to 
brown (10¥R 4/3) silt loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; friable; roots are abundant; 
pH 5.5; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2—9 to 15 inches, light silty clay; the peds have yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/4) exteriors and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) interiors; strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; continuous clay films; firm; 
sticky and plastic when wet; roots are abundant; a 
few, small pieces of partly weathered siltstone; a 
few, very small, black concretions; pH 5.6; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B3—15 to 20 inches, silty clay; the exteriors of the peds are 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and the interiors have 
many, fine, distinct variegations of yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/6), yellowish red (5YR 5/6), and light 
olive gray (5Y 6/2); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; patchy clay films; firm; sticky 
and plastic when wet; a few roots; common, 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) pieces of siltstone that 
range in size from very small fragments to pieces 
1% inches across; pH 5.6; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—20 to 34 inches, variegated clay; the variegations are 
medium and distinct and are gray (5Y¥ 6/1), gray 
(N 6/0), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); weak, 
coarse, blocky structure; massive; very firm; very 
sticky and very plastic when wet; yellowish-brown, 
partly weathered fragments of siltstone ranging 
from small to channery size; these fragments make 
up about 30 percent of the volume; a few, black 
stains of manganese; pH 5.6; diffuse, smooth 
boundary. 

C2—34 to 44 inches, interbedded, gray (5Y 6/1), somewhat 
brittle clay and yellowish-brown siltstone; dark-red 
(2.5YR 8/6) stains of iron are common; pH 5.6; 
clear, irregular boundary. 

Dr—44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) siltstone; pH 
4.0. 


In places there were 


In most places the surface layer is silt loam, but 
generally, in the severely eroded areas and in the shallow 
areas it is silty clay loam. Where the profile is shallow 
and the soil is severely eroded, the surface layer is 
silty clay. Where the soil is formed in residuum domi- 
nantly from siltstone, there are fragments of weathered 
siltstone throughout the profile. 


Satvisa SERIES 


In the Salvisa series are shallow to moderately deep, 
somewhat excessively drained, and sloping to moder- 
ately steep soils. These soils formed in residuum from 
high-grade limestone. Salvisa soils are most nearly 
like Gray-Brown Podzolic soils, but they have some 
characteristics of Lithosols. Thus, they are classified 
as Gray-Brown Podzolic soils that intergrade toward 
Lithosols. 

The Salvisa soils are associated with the Maury, 
Braxton, Loradale, Hampshire, McAfee, and Ashwood 
soils. They have a thimner, more rocky solum than 
the Maury, Braxton, and Loradale soils, and their B 
horizon is firmer and more clayey. They are similar 
to the Hampshire soils, but they have a thinner solum, 
and stiff, plastic clay is nearer the surface. Salvisa 
soils are yellower than the McAfee soils. They have a 
thicker solum than the Ashwood soils, a lighter colored 
surface layer, and fewer rock outcrops. 

The native vegetation was a forest made up mainly 
of hardwoods that grow well on soils high in ime. Elm, 
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redbud, black locust, honey locust, black walnut, and 
the Kentucky coffeetree were the main trees, but red- 
cedar grew in places. 

Typical protile: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown 
silty clay loam; ‘moderate, medium, 
blocky structure; firm; a few, small, 
cretions; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—7 to 11 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) silty 
clay; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; noticeable clay skins on the surfaces of the 
peds; many, small, dark-brown and black concre- 
tions, and some light-colored flecks of disintegrated 
limestone; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—11 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2); weak, coarse, angular bloeky structure; very 
firm; many dark concretions. up to 4 millimeters 
in diameter, more numerous dark concretions that 
are smaller than 4 millimeters in diameter, and 
some soft conecretionary material; prominent flecks 
of limestone; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Ci—18 to 40 inches, mottled clay; the mottles are fine and 
distinct and are light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); massive; very firm; 
some small, black concretions, and much soft, ir- 
regular concretionary material; mildly alkaline. 

Dr—40 inches +, limestone. 

Depth to bedrock ranges from 18 inches to about 4 feet. 
The texture. of the surface layer ranges from silty clay 
loam to clay, depending on the degree of erosion and 
depth to bedrock. In places the surface Jayer is very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 38/2) or dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4). The soils are mildly alkaline to 
medium acid in the A and B horizons. 


(10XR 3/2) 
subangular 
dark con- 


SHELBYVILLE SERIES 


The soils in the Shelbyville series are deep, well 
drained, and gently sloping to sloping, and they are on 
uplands. These soils formed in materials weathered 
from high-grade limestone. 

Shelbyville soils are closely associated with the Lowell, 
Culleoka, and Fairmount soils. They have a coarser 
textured, more friable B horizon than the Lowell soils 
and a distinctive, well-developed, fairly firm, mottled 
layer that is rich in dark concretionary material. Typi- 
cally, the Shelbyville soils have more gentle slopes than 
the Fairmount soils. Their slopes are also more gentle 
than those of the Culleoka soils, which formed chiefly in 
residuum from siltstone. Shelbyville soils are much 
deeper than the shallow, rocky Fairmount soils. 

‘the native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Oak, black walnut, hickory, and ash were the chief trees. 
There were probably open, grassy, parklike glades in 
places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—oO to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; medium acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—5 to 12 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; a few small, dark, round con- 
cretions that are 2.8 millimeters in diameter; medium 
acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21-—~12 to 22 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/G) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; friable; 
many, small, dark, round concretions that are 2.8 milli- 
meters in diameter, and some soft, irregular con- 
eretionary material; medium acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 
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B22—22 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; strong, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; many, small, dark, round concretions that are 
2.8 millimeters in diameter, and some soft, irregu- 
larly shaped coneretionary material; noticeable 
clay skins along the surfaces of the peds; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B8cn—30 to 42 inches, like the B22 layer but contains 

more concretions and more soft coneretionary mate- 

rial; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

inches +, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 

brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and paleolive (5Y 

6/3) clay; very firm; massive; contains much soft 

concretionary material; very strongly acid. 


In some places the B21 and B22 horizons are dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4). The B3cn horizon is mottled with 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) 
in places. Depth to the concretionary zone ranges from 
24 to 86 inches. The concretions vary in prominence. 
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WooLPreR SERIES 


In the Woolper series are cleep, moderately well drained 
to well drained soils. These soils formed in colluvium 
washed from upland soils derived from limestone. They 
occupy sloping areas at the base of steep hills. 

These soils are generally associated with Lowell, 
Otway, Fairmount, and other finer textured soils formed 
in residual limestone. They are also associated with the 
Brashear soils which are on toe slopes and formed in 
similar materials. The Woolper soils have a finer tex- 
tured surface layer than the Brashear soils and are 
darker colored throughout. 

The native vegetation was hardwood forests. Oak, 
hickory, beech, and ash were the main trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—9 to 15 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; a few, small, round, dark concre- 
tions; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—15 to 23 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) clay; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
a few, small, dark concretions; mildly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B8—23 to 32 inches, mottled clay; the mottles are many, 
fine, and faint and are yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); weak, fine, angu- 
lar blocky structure to massive; very firm; many, 
small concretions and some soft, concretionary ma- 
terial; clay skins noticeable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C1—32 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; many, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
and olive (SY 5/3); massive; very firm; some 
small, dark concretions and some soft, irregular 
concretionary material. 


The soils vary considerably, depending on the nature 
of the colluvium and the character of the underlying, 
nonconforming, buried soil material. In places the B2 
horizon ranges to very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2), 
and the B3 horizon to olive brown (2.5Y 4/4). 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


These soils have a dark-colored A horizon and a dark 
reddish-brown to yellowish-red, fairly clayey B horizon 
that is medium to high in free iron oxide. They are 
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strongly and deeply weathered. Base saturation is low 
to medium. 

The Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils in this county 
formed under a deciduous forest in a temperate, moist 
climate. The Hagerstown and McAtee soils are in this 
great soil group, but they are not representative. Ha- 
gerstown soils are intergrading toward Gyray-Brown 
Podzolic soils and McAfee soils are intergrading toward 
Lithosols. 

TIAGERSTOWN SERIES 


In the Hagerstown series are deep, well-drained soils 
that formed in material derived from high-grade lime- 
stone. The soils occupy broad flats and undulating ridge- 
tops. Hagerstown souls are most nearly like Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils, but they have some characteristics 
of Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. Thus, they are classified as 
Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils that intergrade toward 
Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. 

Hagerstown soils are associated with the Beasley, 
Otway, and Fleming soils, which formed in material 
from calcareous clay shale and siltstone. They are 
also associated with some soils that have_ restricted 
drainage, but because of their reddish subsoil, they are 
easily distinguished from these more poorly drained 
associates. Hagerstown soils are deeper than the Otway 
soils and lack the substratum of tough, plastic, calcare- 
ur gray clay that is typical of the Beasley and Fleming 
soils. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Oak, elm, ash, maple, hickory, and black walnut were 
the chief trees. 


Typical profile: 
Ap—0O to 4 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; medium 


acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—4 to 10 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) heavy silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; a few, small, dark concretions ; medium 
aeid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—10 to 16 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty cley 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky and 
weak, fine, angular blocky structure; slightly firm; 
common, small, dark concretions; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—16 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) silty clay; 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; many, small, dark concretions, and 
much soft, irregular concretionary material; medium 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 40 inches, strong-brown (7.5Y¥YR 5/8) silty clay; 

strong, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 

firm; many, small, dark concretions, and some soft, 
irregular coneretionary material; medium acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

to 50 inches +, reddish-yellow (SYR 6/8) clay; 

massive; very firm; a few, small, dark concretions, 

and some soft concretionary material; medium acid. 


Where limestone of the Duffin layer is part of the parent 
rock, the profile has a thin, black layer of shale in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 


c1—410 


MoArrr Series 
In the McAfee series are moderately deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping to moderately steep soils. These 
soils formed residuum from high-grade, phosphatic 
limestone. McAfee soils are most nearly like Reddish- 
Brown Lateritic soils, but they have some characteristics 
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of Lithosols. Thus, they are classified as Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils that intergrade toward Lithosols. 

McAfee soils are closely associated with the Maury, 
Braxton, Loradale, Ashwood, and Salvisa soils. They 
have a thinner, more rocky solum than the Maury, 
Braxton, and Loradale soils, their horizons are more 
weakly developed, and their B horizon is firmer and more 
clayey. McAfee soils are redder than the Salvisa soils, 
and their surface layer is not so dark as that of the 
Ashwood soils. They have a thicker, less rocky solum 
than the Ashwood soils. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Elm, oak, ash, hickory, and black walnut were the chief 
trees, but redcedar grew in places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0O to 7 inches, (1OYR 3/8) silt loam; weak, fine and 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 10 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/6) silty clay loam; 
small pockets of dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular and weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; slightly sticky and plastic when 
wet; abundant roots; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—10 to 16 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
moderate, fine, angular and subangular blocky 
structure; firm; sticky and slightly plastic when wet; 
many roots; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—16 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) silty clay 
or clay; moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky 
structure; very firm; sticky and plastic when wet; 
a few roots; a few clay films; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C—24 to 29 inches, reddish-brown (10YR 4/8) clay; mod- 
erate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
very firm; very sticky aud plastic when wet; a few 
roots; a few clay films; a few, small fragments 
of rock; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Dr—29 inches ++, limestone. 

The B1 horizon, or the B22 horizon, or both, are lack- 
ing in some places. The B2 horizon is dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/4) in places. In places the color of the 
C horizon ranges to strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). Depth 
to bedrock ranges from 18 to 30 inches. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


These soils are well developed and acid. They have 
a thin organic AO horizon that overlies an organic- 
mineral Al horizon. Just below is a light-colored, 
leached A2 horizon that rests upon a more clayey, red, 
yellowish-red, or yellow B horizon. The parent materials 
are all more or less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate 
streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and_ light 
gray are characteristic of deep horizons of Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils where the parent materials are thick. 

The Bedford, Braxton, Captina, Fleming, Maury, Mer- 
cer, Monongahela, Muse, Tilsif, and Trappist soils are 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 


Brprorp SrRIEs 


In the Bedford series are moderately deep, moderately 
well drained soils of the uwplans. These soils formed in 
material from Tmestone and calcareous shale. They ave 
mostly in the Outer Bluegrass, but a small acreage is in 
the section known as the Inobs. 

Bedford soils are associated with the Shelbyville, 
Lowell, and Hagerstown soils. Unlike those soils, 
which are well drained. Bedford soils have a fragipan 
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in the lower part of the subsoil. Their subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown, in contrast to that of the Shelbyville 
soils, which is brown, and that of Hagerstown soils, 
which is yellowish red. Their subsoil is similar in color 
to that of the Lowell soils, but it is coarser textured. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Oak, hickory, and maple were the main trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to dark 
yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; a 
very few, small, round, dark concretions; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—18 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, angular blocky structure; fri- 
able; a few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2); a few, small, round, dark concretions; very 
strongly acid; cléar, smooth boundary. 

B3mi1—28 to 35 inches, light yellowish-brown 
silt loam; common, fine, 
brownish gray (1OYR 6/2) and a few, fine, faint 
mottles of dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4); 
strong, fine, angular blocky structure; compact and 
brittle; a few splotches of soft, irregular concretion- 
ary material; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B3m2—35 to 48 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/3) to pale-olive 
(5¥ 6/8) silty clay loam; a few, fine, distinct 
mottles of olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) and prominent 
mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); moderate, 
fine and medium, angular blocky structure; com- 
pact and brittle; a few, small, dark concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C—48 to 60 inches, mottled light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), light 
yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4), and dark-brown (10YR 
3/3) silty clay; massive to weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; firm; many pockets of soft, black 
eoncretionary material; aggregates loosely cemented 
with concretionary material; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Dr—GO inches, limestone interbedded with shale. 


The color of the surface layer ranges to dark grayish 
brown (1OYR 4/2) in places. The B1 horizon is pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) in places. 


(2.5¥ 6/4) 
faint mottles of light 


BRAXTON SERIES 


In the Braxton series are deep, well-drained soils of 
the uplands. These soils formed in material derived 
from cherty, phosphatic limestone. They are in the 
Inner Bluegrass section. 

Braxton soils are associated with other soils in the 
Inner Bluegrass section derived from phosphatic material. 
They are finer textured than the Maury soils in the upper 
part of the subsoil and, unlike those soils, have chert 
throughout the profile. They are deeper than the Mc- 
Afee and Salvisa soils and are not so fine textured in 
the upper part of the subsoil. 

The native vegetation was hardwood forests. Oak, 
ash, hickory, and black walnut were the main trees. 

Typical profile : 

Ap—0O to 8 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) cherty silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular and weak, inedium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary, 

B1—S to 22 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/3) cherty silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; many fragments of chert in the lower 
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5 inches of this horizon; medium acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—22 to 26 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/8) cherty silty 
clay; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; slightly sticky and plastic when wet; 
many, light-colored, weathered fragments of chert; 
many, small, round, very dark brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—26 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) cherty silty 
clay; strong, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; sticky and slightly plastic when wet; many, 
light-colored, weathered fragments of chert, and 
many, small, round, very dark brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—82 to 50 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) cherty silty 
clay; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; sticky and plastic when wet; large pockets of 
light yellowish-brown silt loam ; medium acid. 

Dr—50 inches +, cherty, phosphatic limestone. 


The amount of chert on the surface of the Braxton soils 
ranges from nearly none to about 50 percent by volume. 
The chert is concentrated in horizontal layers or is evenly 
distributed throughout the profile. In most places the 
subsoil is reddish brown (5YR 4/8), but in some places 
the upper part of the subsoil is strong brown (7.5YR 


CapTINna SERIES 


The Captina series is made up of moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soils of the terraces. These 
sous formed in sediments washed from soils derived 
from limestone. 

Captina soils are closely associated with the well- 
drained Ashton soils, but, unlike those soils, they have a 
fragipan in the lower part of the subsoil. In drainage 
they are similar to the Monongahela soils, but they are 
finer textured and less acid. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 12 inches, brown to dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—12 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B38m—16 to 36 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(1LOYR 5/6) and a few, fine, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak, thin, platy structure; 
compact and brittle, but friable when crushed; 
abundant, small, dark concretions, and much soft 
concretionary material; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C—36 to 45 inches +, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) clay; 
common, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6); massive; many, small, dark con- 
eretions, and much soft concretionary material. 

In the upper part of the B horizon, the color ranges 
from brown (10YR 4/8) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). 
Depth to the pan ranges from 16 to 24 inches. In places 
the pan is weakly expressed and the subsoil is finer 
textured than the one in the profile described. 


FLEMING SERIES 
The Fleming series is made up of moderately deep, 
well-drained soils of the uplands. ‘These soils formed in 
residuum from limestone and from plastic, greenish 
clay shale. 
718-798-640 
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Fleming soils are closely associated with the Colyer, 
Muse, Trappist, Fairmount, Otway, and Shrouts soils. 
In contrast to the Shrouts soils, they have a well- 
developed, reddish-brown B horizon. The B horizon is 
thicker than that of the Shrouts soils because the parent 
material contains more limestone. Fleming soils have a 
deeper, more highly developed profile than the Otway, 
Fairmount, and Colyer soils. Their subsoil is reddish 
like that of the Trappist and Muse soils, but those soils 
formed in material from black shale and are extremely 
acid throughout. 

The native vegetation was mostly various kinds of 
hardwoods. Oak, elm, black walnut, black locust, and 
honey locust were the chief trees, but redcedar grew 
in some places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) or dark 
reddish-brown (5YR 38/4) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 
to 15 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; patchy clay skins; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—15 to 30 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay; moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
medium acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—30 inches +, light greenish-gray (5GY 6/1) clay varie- 
gated with olive brown, light olive brown, and dark 
brown; common, very dark brown concretions; 
strongly acid in the upper 12 inches, but calcareous 
below. 

Depth to parent material ranges from 15 to 30 inches. 
The deep soils are reddish brown (5YR 4/4), but the 
shallow ones are yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). 


B21—6 


Maury SERIES 


In the Maury series are deep, well-drained, gently 
sloping to sloping soils. These soils formed in materials 
weathered from high-grade, phosphatic limestone. In 
places there are prominent sinkholes and other holes at 
the surface that cause underground drainage. 

The Maury soils are closely associated with the Mc- 
Afee, Salvisa, Braxton, Loradale, and Hampshire soils. 
They are deeper than the McAfee and Salvisa soils and 
have a more friable subsoil. In contrast to the Braxton 
soils, they contain little or no chert and the lower part of 
the B horizon is less plastic. They are similar to the 
Loradale soils in the upper part of the profile, but they 
are browner and less plastic in the lower part. Maury 
soils have a redder, more friable subsoil than the Hamp- 
shire soils. 

The native vegetation was mostly forests made up of 
oak, maple, ash, hickory, black walnut, beech, and other 
kinds of hardwoods. These forests were interspersed 
with open grassy glades that were like parks. 

Typical profile: 

A1l—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—-6 to 11 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) silt 
joam:; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1l—11 to 16 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay 


loam; moderate, fine, angular blocky structure; fri- 
able; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
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B21—16 to 28 inches, yellowish-red (5Y¥YR 4/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—28 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (5¥R 4/8) silty clay; 
strong, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 
common, small, round, dark concretions; medium 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3—82 to 46 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) clay; 
strong, medium and coarse, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; many, small, dark, round concretions; 
noticeable clay films on the surfaces of the peds; 
medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—46 inches -}, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay; strong, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; medium 
acid. 


The lower part of the A horizon and the upper part 
of the B horizon are dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) in some 
places. In places the B21 and the B22 horizons are dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4). The C1 horizon is mottled 
reddish brown (SYR 4/4) and yellowish red (SYR 4/8) 
in places. 


MeRcER SERIES 


The Mercer series is made up of moderately well 
drained soils that are gently sloping to sloping. These 
soils formed in material weathered from limestone and 
calcareous shale. They have a yellowish-brown B2 hori- 
zon underlain by a well-developed fragipan. 

Mercer soils are closely associated with the Hampshire, 
Toradale, and Eden soils. They are less well drained 
than the Loradale and Maury soils, and their subsoil is 
yellowish, rather than brown or reddish brown. They 
are similar to the Hampshire soils, but they have a 
coarser textured, more friable B2 horizon. 

The native vegetation was hardwood forests. Oak, 
ash, hickory, elm, and maple were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—7 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; weak, fine and medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B3m1—15 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) heavy 
silt loam; many, mediun, faint mottles of dark brown 
(10Y¥R 4/3) and light brownish gray (10¥R 6/2); 
moderate, fine and medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture: firm, compact, and brittle; many, small, 
round, dark concretions; strongly acid; diffuse, 
smooth boundary. 

B3m2—20 to 26 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
heavy silt loam; many, fine and medium, faint mot- 
tles of brown to dark brown (10YR 4/3) and yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/4); weak, medium and coarse, 
angular blocky structure; firm, compact, and brittle; 
many, small, round, dark concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3m3-——-26 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; many, fine and medium, faint mottles of 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and brown to dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4); massive or weak, angular 
blocky structure; firm and compact; much black, 
irregularly shaped concretionary material; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—80 to 35 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; many, 
fine, faint mottles of brown to dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and many, medium, prominent mottles of light 
olive gray (5Y¥ 6/2); massive; very firm; common, 
small, round, dark coneretions; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—35 to 46 inches ++, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) clay; many, 
fine and medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
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(7.5YR 5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); 
massive; very firm; a few, small, round, black con- 
cretions; very strongly acid. 

In some places the surface layer is brown (10YR 4/3), 
and the BY layer is dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4). 
Depth to the Cavipan is as much as 80 inches in places. 
The thickness of the fragipan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

MoNoNGAHELA SERIES 


In the Monongahela series are moderately well 
drained, gently sloping to sloping soils on terraces. 
These soils formed in old alluvium that was washed 
from soils that were underlain mainly by acid sand- 
stone and shale. They have a well-developed fragipan 
in the lower part of the subsoil. 

Monongahela soils occur at many different elevations 
and are associated with the soils of many different 
series. They are less well drained than the oeohey 
soils with which they are most closely associated. In 
general, the Monongahela soils have a coarser textured 
surface layer than any of the associated soils formed 
in residuum. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forests. 
Oak, beech, and poplar were the chief trees, 

Typical profile: 

Ap—O to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22—17 to 19 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B8m1—19 to 26 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2); weak, fine, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B3m2—26 to 34 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silty 
clay loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) and many, medium, faint mottles 
of olive (5Y 5/3); strong, medium, angular blocky 


structure; friable to compact and brittle; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
C—34 inches -+, variegated strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), 


dark-gray (N 4/0), and olive (5Y 5/3) fine sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm ; very strongly acid. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from silt 
loam to fine sandy loam. The B horizon is light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) in some places. Depth to the com- 
pact fragipan ranges from 18 to 28 inches. The C hori- 
zon ranges from 80 to 40 inches in thickness, and it is 
fine sancly clay in places. 


MusE SERIES 


In the Muse series are deep to moderately deep, well- 
drained, sloping to moderately steep soils on toe slopes. 
These soils formed in colluvium. washed from upland 
soils derived from acid shale. 

Muse soils are associated with the Colyer, Shrouts, 
Fleming, Trappist, and Tilsit soils. They are deeper, 
redder, and coarser textured than the Colyer, Shrouts, 
and Fleming soils. They are similar to the Trappist 
soils, but they are generally deeper. Also, they are 
redder and better drained than the Tilsit soils and lack 
a fragipan, which is typical of those soils. 
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The native vegetation was mostly forests of mixed 
hardwood and pine. Oak, hickory, Virginia pine, and 


shortleaf pine were the chief trees. 
Typical profile: 


AO0—1%% inches to 14 inch of leaves and dead twigs. 

AO—%% inch or less of black duff from decayed and partly 
decayed leaves and twigs. 

AI—O to 2 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) to brown (10YR 
4/3) silt loam; moderate, fine, granular structure; 
friable; a few, small pieces of partly weathered 
shale; abundant roots; pH 4.8; clear, smooth 
boundary, 

A3—2 to 6 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) heavy silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; abun- 
dant roots; a few small pores; pieces of partly 
weathered shale are common; pH 4.5; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 18 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay loam; a 
few, medium, distinct variegations of gray (5Y 
5/1); weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; discontinuous clay films on the surfaces 
of the larger peds; firm; slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic when wet; abundant roots; pieces of partly 
weathered shale are common; a few, soft, black 
concretions; pH 4.5; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—18 to 31 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay: 
common, medium, distinct variegations of gray 
(N 6/0) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy clay 
films; firm; sticky and plastic when wet; plentiful 
roots; pieces of partly weathered, reddish shale are 
common; a few, fine pores; a few, small, very dark 
brown concretions; pH 4.5; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

B3—31 to 46 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct variegations of gray (10YR 
5/1) and olive gray (5Y 5/2); moderate, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure that breaks to weak, 
medium, angular blocky; patchy clay films; firm; 
sticky and plastic when wet; a few roots; pieces of 
partly weathered, red shale are common to abun- 
dant; pH 4.5; gradual, irregular boundary. 

C1—46 to 73 inches, variegated clay; variegations are medium 
and distinet and are red (2.5YR 4/6), gray (10YR 
5/1), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); massive; 
firm; sticky and plastic when wet; interbedded, 
partly weathered, black and gray shale; pH 4.5. 

Dr—%73 inches +, partly weathered, gray and black shale 
that has interstices filled with yellowish-brown, 
clayey material; pH 4.5, 


In places there is a brown (10YR 4/8) to dark-brown 
(10YR 5/3) A2 horizon. In some places the B2 horizon 
is strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) or reddish brown (5YR 
4/4). There is a B3 horizon of reddish-brown (SYR 
5/4) or yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) silty clay or clay that 
is mottled with brown (10YR 4/8) and light’ olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) in some places. The colluvium ranges 
from 24 to 60 inches in thickness. 


TILSIT SERIES 


In the Tilsit series are moderately deep, moderately 
well drained, gently sloping soils on upland ridges. 
These soils formed in residuum from acid shale. They 
have a fragipan. 

Tilsit soils are closely associated with the Colyer, 
Trappist, and Muse soils. They are deeper and better 
developed than the Colyer soils. In contrast to the 
Trappist and Muse soils, they are yellowish brown 
instead of reddish, and they are less well drained. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwood and pine 
forests. Low-grade oak, hickory, ash, Virginia pine 
and shortleaf pine were the chief trees. 
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Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) to grayish-brown 
(10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; very friable; abundant fine roots; pH 5.5; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 
B1—7 to 12 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/38) heavy silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
a few, dark reddish-brown concretions; common 
fine roots; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 
B2—12 to 21 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) silty clay 
loam; streaks of strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; patchy 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay films; firm; a 
few, small, dark-brown concretions; common fine 
roots ; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 
B3m—21 to 27 inches, olive (5Y 5/8) silty clay; common, 
fine, distinct to prominent mottles of strong brown, 
yellowish brown, and yellowish red; moderate, 
medium, prismatic structure; the prisms break 
along vertical axes to coarse plates; very firm; 
plastic; pale-brown silt coats on vertical faces; 
roots extend vertically between the peds; pH 4.5; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 
to 33 inches, olive-gray to light olive-gray clay; 
common, medium, prominent variegations of strong 
brown; massive; many partly weathered fragments 
of olive-gray shale that have yellowish-brown, 
broken surfaces. 
C2—33 to 386 inches, 
gray silty clay. 
Dr—236 inches ++, black fissile shale. 


The Ap layer is dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) in 
some places. The B1 horizon ranges from light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) to yellowish brown (10YR 5/4). 
ee to the compact fragipan ranges from 12 to 22 
inches. 


C1—27 


highly weathered shale and olive- 


TRAPPIST SERIES 


In the Trappist series are moderately deep, well- 
drained, gently sloping to sloping soils of the uplands. 
These soils formed in material weathered from highly 
fissile, black, acid shale. 

Trappist soils are closely associated with the Colyer, 
Tilsit, and Muse soils. They have a better developed 
profile than the Colyer soils, and they are better drained 
than the Tilsit soils. They are similar to the Muse 
soils, but they are generally not so deep as those soils, 
which formed in colluvium. 

The native vegetation was mixed hardwood and pine 
forests. Oak, hickory, ash, Virginia pine, and shortleaf 
pine were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—o to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
extremely acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 9 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; extremely acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bi—9 to 14 inches, brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) heavy 
silt loam; weak, fine, angular blocky structure; 
friable; a few, small flecks of black shale; extremely 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2—14 to 24 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) silty clay; 
a few, fine, distinct mottles of olive gray (SY 5/2); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; a few, small, black concretions and a 
few small fragments of black shale; extremely acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 27 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay; a few, 
fine, distinct mottles of gray (5Y 5/1); massive 
to weak, fine, angular blocky structure; firm; con- 
tains interbedded layers of soft, brown (10YR 5/6), 
partly weathered shale; extremely acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 
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Dr—27 inches +, dark reddish-brown (SYR 3/2 to 3/4), 
highly fissile, partly weathered shale of the De- 
vonian period ; extremely acid. 

The surface layer in some places is very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2), and in places the B1 horizon is 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6). The B2 and B3 horizons 
are yellowish red (SYR 5/6 to 4/8) in places. Depth 
to the partly weathered bedrock ranges from 20 to 36 
inches. 


Humic Gley soils 


Humic Gley soils formed mainly in marshes and 
swamps. They are very poorly drained and contain much 
organic matter. The soils have a thick, dark-colored 
mineral surface layer and a gray, gleyed subsoil with 
contrasting mottles. 

The Burgin and the Dunning soils in this county are 
classified as Humic Gley soils. 


BurRGIN SERIES 


The soils in the Burgin series are deep and very 
poorly drained, and they formed in residuum from lime- 
stone. They occupy slight depressions and flat areas in 
gently sloping uplands. Burgin soils are associated 
with well-drained soils of the uplands derived from 
limestone and with poorly drained soils ‘on old high 
terraces. Unlike any of these soils, the Burgin soils 
have a thick, black A horizon. Their subsoil is finer 
textured than that of the associated poorly drained 
soils and lacks the fragipan typical of those soils. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 10 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; weak, 
fine, granular and weak, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Bg—10 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay; common, fine, faint mottles of olive brown 
(2.5Y 4/4) ; moderate, medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; prominent clay skins on the surfaces of 
peds; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cgi—-12 to 86 inches, mottled clay; the mottles are fine 
and distinct and are dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) to grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; firm; 
neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Gg2—36 to 40 inches ++, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) clay; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(75YR 5/6) and dark gray (5Y 4/1); massive; 
firm; abundant, soft, black concretions that are 
10 to 15 millimeters in diameter. 

The surface layer ranges from black (10YR 2/1) to 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1). The B horizon ranges in 
thickness from 8 to 15 inches and in color from dark 
grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) to light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/4). Mottling in the subsoil varies in degree and in 
color from place to place. In places outwash from 
hilly soils underlain by acid, black shale has accumu- 
lated, and there the soils range to acid, rather than 
neutral. 


Low-Humie Giey soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils formed in swamps where 
drainage was poor. They have a thin surface layer and 
a gray subsoil. The subsoil is similar to the surface 
layer in texture but has contrasting mottles. Low- 
Humic Gley soils lack the thick, dark surface layer of 
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the Humic Gley soils and the fragipan or argipan of 
the Planosols. 

Only the Melvin soils in Clark County are classified 
as Low-Humic Gley soils. 


Metvin SERIES 


The Melvin series is made up of deep, poorly drained 
soils on first’ bottoms. These soils formed in young 
alluvium washed from upland soils derived mainly from 
limestone but partly from acid shale and sandstone. 

Melvin soils are closely associated with the Newark 
and Dunning soils of the bottom lands, but they are also 
associated with Robertsville and Taft soils of stream ter- 
races. They are more poorly drained and grayer than 
the Newark soils, and they lack the thick, very dark Al 
horizon typical of the Dunning soils. Melvin soils do not 
have as many horizons as the Robertsville or Taft soils, 
and they lack the fragipan, which is typical of those 
soils. 

The native vegetation was mostly oak, red maple, elm, 
sycamore, poplar, willow, alder, gum, and other water- 
tolerant trees. There were canebrakes in places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular ‘blocky structure; 
friable; many roots; a few, dark concretions; me- 
dium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—6 to 16 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky structure; fri- 
able; a few roots; common, dark concretions; clay 
skins are noticeable; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C21—16 to 44 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common, medium, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown; strong, me- 
dium and coarse, angular blocky structure; sticky 
and plastic when wet; firm; a few roots; many, 
small, dark concretions; a few water-rounded 
stones; clay skins are prominent; neutral; gradual, 
smooth blundary. 

C8en—44 to 48 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay; common, fine, distinct mottles of gray; weak, 
fine, angular blocky structure; firm; many, small. 
dark coneretions, and much soft concretionary ma- 
terial; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C448 to 52 inches, light-gray to gray (N 6/0) clay; com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of olive brown; mas- 
sive; firm; neutral. 

In some places the A horizon is lighter colored than 
the one in the profile described, the Ci horizon is 
browner, and the C21 horizon is grayer. In those places 
the A horizon is grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) and the C21 
horizon is light gray (N 7/0). The texture in some pro- 
files is somewhat coarser than that in the profile de- 
scribed. The C horizon ranges to silt loam and silty clay 


loam. 


Planosols 


Planosols have one or more horizons that are abruptly 
separated from, and contrast sharply to, an adjacent ho- 
rizon. The contrast may result from high clay content, 
cementation, or compactness. Some Planosols have B 
horizons that are very high in clay beneath A horizons 
that are low in clay, the two being separated by an 
abrupt boundary. Other Planosols have a fragipan— 
a compact, or brittle, seemingly cemented horizon— 
below a B horizon that has some clay accumulation. 
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The Planosols are poorly drained or somewhat poorly 
drained soils. In Clark County they formed in flat areas 
or depressions. The Robertsville and Taft soils in this 
county are classified as Planosols. 


ROBERTSVILLE SERIES 


In the Robertsville series are poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on terraces. These soils formed in old allu- 
vium washed mainly from soils underlain by limestone 
but partly from soils underlain by acid shale and sand- 
stone. They havea shallow root zone. 

Robertsville soils are closely associated with the Taft 
soils, which formed in similar materials and occupy 
similar positions, They have a grayer surface layer 
and subsoil than the Taft soils. Also, depth to the com- 
pact zone is less. 

The native vegetation was water-tolerant hardwoods. 
Willow, oak, sweetgum, beech, sycamore, and red maple 
were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) silt loam; a few, fine, 
distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10Y¥R 5/6); 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; a 
few concretions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—8 to 15 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam; a few, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); common, fine, faint mottles of light reddish 
brown (2.5YR 7/4); weak, fine, angular blocky 
structure; friable; a few, small, dark concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bgl—15 to 26 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silt loam; a few, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and common, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4); weak, fine, angular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; a few concretions somewhat larger 
than those in the A2 horizon; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

Bg2—26 to 82 inches, light-gray (2.5¥ 7/2) silty clay loam; 
a few, fine, faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 
4/2); weak, fine, angular blocky structure; friable; 
concretions more numerous than in the Bgl hori- 
zon; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3cn—32 to 45 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/1) silty clay loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellow (10YR 7/6) ; 
weak, fine angular blocky structure ; firm ; many, small 
to medium, dark concretions and much soft, irregularly 
shaped concretionary material; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1—45 to 54 inches +, light-gray (5Y 7/1) clay; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); moderate, me- 
dium, angular blocky structure; firm; many, small, 
dark concretions and some soft, irregularly shaped 
concretionary material; mildly alkaline. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from a few inches to as 
much as 30 inches. In some places the fragipan is not 
strongly expressed. 

Tart SERIES 

In the Taft series are somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level soils on terraces. These soils formed in 
old alluvium washed from soils that were derived mainly 
from limestone but partly from acid shale and sand- 
stone. They are moderately deep to the fragipan. 

Taft soils are closely associated with the Robertsville 
soils, which formed in like material and in similar posi- 
tions. They are not so gray as those soils in the surface 
layer and in the subsoil. Also, depth to the compact 
zone is greater. 
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The native vegetation was chiefly water-tolerant hard- 
woods. Maple, willow, gum, beech, and sycamore were 
the main trees. 

Typical profile: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(1O¥R 5/6); weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture: friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary ; 5 to 9 inches thick. 
B1—8 to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) ; weak, fine subangular blocky structure ; 
friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 24 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; a few, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and common, medium, faint 
mottles of light olive gray (5Y 6/2) ; moderate, fine, 
angular blocky structure; friable; a few concre- 
tions; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
B8mg—2¢4 to 86 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) silty clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct, olive (SY 5/3) 
mottles; weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; many concretions and much soft, 
irregularly shaped concretionary material; strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 
C—86 to 50 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/1) clay; common, me- 
dium, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); massive; very firm; much soft, concretionary 
material; strongly acid. 


The color of the surface layer ranges to grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2). The B1 and B2 horizons are pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) in some places. Depth to the pan ranges 
from 15 to 80 inches. The pan is weakly developed to 
strongly developed. 


B2—12 


Rendzinas 


Rendzinas are dark-colored soils, high in humus, that 
are underlain by soft, limy material. They have a thick, 
dark A horizon and a structural B horizon. The texture 
is generally clayey, the pH value is high, and the solum 
is thin. Rendzinas in this county are commonly rolling 
to steep and contain fragments of limestone. 

The Ashwood, Fairmount, and Otway soils in Clark 
County are classified as Rendzinas. 


ASHWOOD SERIES 


The Ashwood series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, shallow, sloping to steep soils on uplands. 
These soils formed in material from high-grade 
limestone. 

The Ashwood soils are closely associated with the 
Maury, Braxton, McAfee, and Salvisa soils. They are 
shallower than the Maury, Braxton, and McAfee soils. 
The Maury and Braxton soils are deep and have a 
browner subsoil than the McAfee soils, which are mod- 


erately deep. Ashwood soils are similar to the Salvisa 


soils, but they are shallower, are less well developed, 
and have a darker surface layer. 

The native vegetation was mostly mixed hardwoods, 
but it included some cedar. Black walnut, hackberry, 
black locust, and honey locust were the main trees. 
Such trees grow well on soils high in lime. 

Typical profile: 


A1—O0 to 5 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky and weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; slightly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 
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Bi—5 to 18 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/3) clay; 
moderate, fine, angular blocky structure; firm; neu- 
tral; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2); weak, 
fine, angular blocky structure; firm; a few, small. 
dark concretions; alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 
C2—21 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 3/4) clay; 
massive; firm; a few, small, dark concretions and a 
few small fragments of limestone; alkaline. 


The color of the surface layer ranges from black 
(10YR 2/1) to very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2), 
and that of the subsoil, from dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/8) to olive brown (2.5Y 4/4). Depth of the 
solum ranges from a few inches to 30 inches. Ledges 
of rock are common. 


C1—13 


FAIRMOUNT SERIES 

In the Fairmount series are shallow, excessively 
drained soils that formed in residuum from thin-bedded 
limestone. The soils occupy steep slopes in the Outer 
Bluegrass. 

Fairmount soils are closely associated with the 
Otway soils. They are on the same slopes, but generally 
the Fairmount soils are on the lower slope and the 
Otway are just above. The Fairmount soils are under- 
lain by hard limestone, and the Otway, by soft, cal- 
careous shale. Also associated with the Fairmount 
soils are the Lowell, Shelbyville, Beasley, and other deep 
residual soils on the uplands. These soils are not nearly 
so steep as the Fairmount soils. 

The native vegetation was mostly mixed hardwoods 
of oak, hickory, and walnut. Redcedar grew in some 
places. 

Typical profile: 


A1—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; strong, medium, subangular and 


fine, granular structure; friable; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
strong, medium, angular blocky structure; firm; 


very strongly alkaline; abrupt, wavy boundary. 
Dr—24 inches +, thin-bedded, hard, rubbly limestone. 

The Fairmount soils range from 4 to 30 inches in 
thickness and from silty clay loam to clay in texture. 
In uneroded areas the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2), but in eroded areas it is brown 
(10YR 4/3). The color of the substratum ranges from 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) to olive brown (2.5YR 4/4). 


Otway SrrRies 


In the Otway series are shallow to very shallow, 
somewhat excessively drained, gently sloping to steep 
soils. These soils formed in residuum from soft, cal- 
careous shale; limestone contributed very little to their 
development. The soils have a thin B horizon or none. 

Otway soils are closely associated with the Hagerstown, 
Beasley, Fleming, Shrouts, and Fairmount soils. Their 
surface layer is darker and generally finer textured 
than that of the Hagerstown and Beasley soils, and 
their solum is thinner. The Otway soils have a looser, 
coarser substratum than the Fleming and Shrouts 
soils. They are better developed than the Fairmount 
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soils, which were derived chiefly from hard limestone 
and commonly have slabs and ledges of limestone on 
the surface. 

The native vegetation was probably made up of 
grasses, canes, and Jegumes in large, open areas that 
had trees scattered throughout. The trees were mostly 
black locust, honey locust, black walnut, the Kentucky 
coffeetree, and redcedar. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; strong, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; moderately alkaline; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

B2—6 to 10 inches, olive (5Y¥ 5/4) silty clay; strong, medium 
to coarse, angular blocky structure; very firm; a 
few, small, round, dark concretions; noticeable 
clay skins and stains from organic matter on the 
peds; strongly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—10 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) clay loam; 
weak, coarse, angular blocky structure; very firm; 
many weathered pieces of calcareous, sandy shale; 
calcareous; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Dri—18 to 42 inches ++, olive-gray (5¥Y 5/2), weathered, 
calcareous, sandy shale streaked with pale olive 
(5Y 5/3); breaks to loam or clay loam; calcareous. 

The texture of the surface Jayer ranges from silty 
clay loam to clay, depending on the nature of the parent 
rock and the degree of erosion. In some places the B 
horizon is yellowish brown (10YR 5/6). The C horizon 
ranges from clay to clay loam, depending on the amount 
of sandy shale in the parent material. In uneroded 
areas the Al horizon is very dark brown (10YR 3/2). 
There are some thin slabs of limestone and fragments 
of shale on the surface in places. 


Solodized-Solonetz soils 


Solodized-Solonetz soils formed in parent materials 
that were originally high in salts. The salts have been 
gradually reduced by leaching, but the soils are still 
high in magnesium. These soils have a bleached A 
horizon and a clayey B horizon. The B_ horizon has 
prismatic structure, and the prisms are coated with dark- 
gray clay. The Shrouts soils in this county are classi- 
fied as solodized-Solonetz soils. 


Surovuts Serres 


In the Shrouts series are shallow, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, sloping to moderately steep soils of the 
uplands. These soils formed in materials weathered 
from greenish-gray, moderately alkaline, soft, clayey shale 
that was calcareous in many places, 

Shrouts soils are closely associated with the Colyer, 
Fleming, Trappist, Muse, and Otway soils. They are 
more clayey and alkaline than the Colyer soils. They 
lack the thick, reddish B horizon of the Trappist and 
Muse soils and also of the Fleming soils, which are 
underlain by greenish shale. The Shrouts soils have a 
lighter colored A horizon than the Otway soils, and their 
parent material is more plastic, more olive, and contains 
more clay. The B horizon of the Shrouts soils has pris- 
matic structure and is high in exchangeable magnesium. 

The native vegetation was largely forests of low-grade 
hardwoods. Scrub oak, elm, hackberry, and ash were 
the main trees, but redcedar grew in places. 
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Typical profile: 


Ap—O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; slightly firm; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2—7 to 13 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y¥ 5/4) clay; many, 
fine, faint mottles of light gray (2.5Y 7/1) and many 
fine, prominent mottles of yellowish brown (10Y¥R 
5/8); strong, prismatic structure that breaks to 
coarse, angular blocky; very firm; sticky and plastic 
when wet; moderately alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

CG—13 to 24 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) clay; a few, fine, 
faint mottles of olive (5Y 5/4); weak, coarse, 
angular blocky structure; extremely firm; thin 
layers of almost decomposed fragments of olive- 
gray shale that are not more than 1 imch thick; 
moderately alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

Dr—24 to 36 inches, greenish-gray (5GY 5/1), soft, clayey 
shale; calcareous. 

In some places the surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2). The B2 horizon is olive gray (5Y 
5/2) in places. The C horizon ranges from gray (5Y 
5/1) to olive (5Y 5/6) and commonly is mottled. In 
severely eroded areas the surface layer is clay and is 
less gray than described. The A and B horizons range to 
strongly acid. In some places the surface layer is 


neutral or mildly alkaline. 


Alluvial soils 


Alluvial soils formed in geologically recent alluvium, 
They do not have evident horizons in their profiles, even 
though the surface layer may have gained some organic 
matter. The alluvium is stratified in most places. The 
soils range from wet to extremely dry. The Bruno, 
Egam, Huntington, Lindside, and Newark soils in this 
county are classified as Alluvial soils. anton soils are 
classified as Alluvial soils intergrading toward Humic 
Gley soils. 

Bruno SERIES 

In the Bruno series are deep, sandy, excessively 
drained soils of bottom lands. These soils formed in 
sediments washed from upland soils derived mainly 
from sandstone and shale but partly from limestone. 
Consequently, they are medium acid to neutral. The 
soils have a brown surface layer and subsoil. They 
occupy low-lying areas along the Kentucky River. 

Bruno soils are associated with the Huntington, 
Newark, Allegheny, and Monongahela soils. They are 
coarser textured than the well-drained Huntington soils 
and the somewhat poorly drained Newark soils. Bruno 
soils are younger and coarser textured than the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela soils, and their profile is less 
well developed. 

_The native vegetation was mostly forests. Oak, beech, 
birch, willows, and cottonwoods were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) loamy fine 
sand; single grain; loose; medium acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Ci—8 to 28 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—28 to 36 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 


sandy loam; weak, fine, angular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid. 
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The surface layer ranges to dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) in places, and the subsoil ranges from dark brown 
(LOYR 3/3) and brown (10YR 4/3) to yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6). In places the profile is poorly developed, 
and in other places it is somewhat eee developed. 
The better developed profiles have a finer textured 
substratum. 

Eqam SERIES 

In the Egam series are deep, well-drained soils of the 
bottom iands: These soils formed in sediments washed 
from soils developed in residuum from clayey limestone 
and calcareous shale. 

Egam soils are associated with the Huntington and 
Lindside soils, but they have a darker surface layer and 
a more compact and finer textured substratum. They 
have a Jess permeable subsoil than the Huntington soils 
and better drainage than the Lindside soils. Egam soils 
are also closely associated with several soils on the 
terraces, but they have less profile development than 
those soils, a generally higher pE{ value, and finer 
texture. 

The native vegetation was hardwood forests. Oak, 
gum, sycamore, willow, poplar, and ash were the chief 


trees. 
Typical profile: 

Ap—0O to § inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; neu- 
tral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silty clay loam; 
wenk, fine, subangular blocky structure; slightly 
firm; a few, fine, faint mottles of brown (10YR 
5/3); neutral; gradual, smooth boundary; 10 to 15 
inches thick. 

C2—20 to 40 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay; weak, me- 
dium, angular blocky structure to massive; very 
firm; common, medium, distinct mottles of grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) and a few, fine, faint mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; neutral. 

The surface layer of these soils ranges to silty clay 
loam. 

HUNTINGTON SERIES 

The Huntington series is made up of deep, well- 
drained soils on bottoms. These soils formed in recent 
alluvium washed from soils developed mainly from lime- 
stone but partly from sandstone. Except for a few 
places where the sediments are from sandstone, and 
the soils therefore are slightly acid, Huntington soils are 
neutral. Huntington soils lack a well-developed pro- 
file, but they are stratified in places because alluvial 
materials of different texture were deposited at various 
times when the soils were forming. hae 

These soils are closely associated with the Lindside. 
Newark, and Egam soils, which formed in sediments 
from similar parent material. They are better drained 
than the Lindside and Newark soils. They have the 
same drainage as the Egam soils, but their surface 
layer is not so dark and their substratum is not so com- 
pact. Huntington soils are better drained than the 
Melvin soils, which formed in similar parent materials 
and are grayish and mottled. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forest. 
Maple, oak, sycamore, elm, poplar, and ash were the 


chief trees. 
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Typical profile: 

Ap—0O to 4 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
slightly acid; abrupt boundary. 

Al—4 to 14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; neu- 
tral; gradual boundary. 

C1—14 to 26 inches, brown to dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; friable; 
neutral; gradual boundary. 

C12—25 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; slightly firm; a few, small, dark, round 
coneretions ; mildly alkaline. 

In a few places the surface layer is fine sandy loam. 
The profile ranges from dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) to dark brown (10YR 4/3). Depth to the underly- 
ing rock ranges from 20 inches to several feet. 


Lanton SERIES 


In the Lanton series are somewhat poorly drained soils 
on first bottoms. These soils formed in recent allu- 
vium washed from upland soils that formed in residuum 
from limestone. Their surface layer is dark colored, 
and their subsoil is gray, mottled, gleyed clay. The 
soils are neutral. 

Lanton soils are closely associated with the Dunning 
soils, but they are better drained than those soils, have 
a thicker A horizon, and fewer concretions in the C 
horizon. They are also associated with the Egam, 
Huntington, Lindside, Newark, and Melvin soils. Lan- 
ton soils have about the same drainage as the Newark 
and Melvin soils, but they are better drained than the 
Egam, Huntington, and Lindside soils. Also, their 
surface layer is black (10YR 2/1), rather than very dark 
grayish brown (10YR.3/2) to grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2). 

The native vegetation was mostly oak, red maple, 
boxelder, willow, and other water-tolerant hardwoods. 

Typical profile: 

A1—O to 7 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
slightly firm; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A2~—7 to 18 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silty clay; weak, fine 
and medium, angular blocky structure; firm; neu- 
tral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Cgl—18 to 30 inches, dark-gray (2.5Y 4/0) silty clay; a few, 
faint mottles of light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); mas- 
sive; very firm; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cg2—30 inches ++, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) clay; mas- 
sive; very firm; neutral. 

The thickness of the A. horizon ranges from 12 to 18 
inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 3 to 6 feet. 


LInpsine Series 


In the Lindside series are moderately well drained, 
fertile, neutral soils on bottoms, These soils formed in 
recent alluvium washed from upland soils derived from 
limestone residuum. 

Lindside soils are closely associated with the Hunting- 
ton, Newark, and Melvin soils. They are less well 
drained than the Huntington soils and are mottled nearer 
their surface. They are better drained than the Newark 
soils, their surface layer is less gray, and gray mottling 
is ata greater clepth. 
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The native vegetation was mainly oak, maple, syca- 
more, poplar, willow, ash, and other water-tolerant trees. 
There were canebrakes in places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; mod- 
erate to fine, granular structure; friable; medium 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 17 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many, small, dark concretions; medium acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—17 to 23 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; a few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4); weak, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

Cg—23 to 36 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; com- 
mon, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and common, fine, faint mottles of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; many small con- 
cretions and prominent clay skins on the surfaces 
of the peds; strongly alkaline. 


The surface Jayer and the upper part of the sub- 
stratum range from very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) to dark brown (10YR 3/8) or brown (10YR 4/3). 
In some places the lower part of the substratum is gleyed. 


NEWARK SERIES 


The Newark series is made up of deep, somewhat 

oorly drained soils on first bottoms. These soils formed 
In young alluvium washed mainly from soils underlain 
by limestone but partly from soils derived from acid. 
shale and sandstone. 

Newark soils are closely associated with the Lind- 
side and Melvin soils, which are also on bottoms. They 
have poorer drainage than the Lindside soils and are 
more mottled and gray nearer the surface. They are 
better drained and less gray than the Melvin soils, par- 
ticularly in the upper part of the profile. 

The native vegetation was mostly hardwood forest 
made up mainly of water-tolerant oak, maple, sycamore, 
poplar, willow, and ash. There were canebrakes in 
places. 

Typical profile: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
moderate, fine and medium, granular structure; 
very friable; medium acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 14 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
a few, fine, faint mottles of dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 3/4) and distinct mottles of reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4); weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2g—-14 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 3/4); massive; friable; many, soft, 
black concretions and also concretionary material; 
mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C8g—24 to 36 inches +, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2 to 
10YR 4/2) heavy silt loam; massive; friable; com- 
mon, small, black concretions; mildly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

In some places the Ap horizon is dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2). 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are a group of soils that do not have geneti- 
cally related horizons. They formed in materials that 
are shallow or very shallow to bedrock. Many are 
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stony or contain fragments of hard rock. They are gen- 
i The Colyer soils are the 


erally in steeply eae areas. 
only soils in Clark County classified as Lithosols. 


CoLYER SERIES 


The Colyer series is made up of shallow, extremely 
acid soils. These soils formed in residuum from black, 
highly fissile shale. They are on ridges and side slopes 
im terrain that is rough and broken. 

Colyer soils are closely associated with the Tilsit and 
Trappist soils. They are shallower than those soils. 
They lack the reddish B horizon of the Trappist soils and 
the fragipan of the Tilsit soils. 

Originally, the vegetation was mixed hardwoods and 
pe _Qak, hickory, beech, Virginia pine, and short- 
eaf pine were the chief trees. 

Typical profile: 

Al—0 to 1 inch, brown (10¥R 5/8) silt loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky and moderate, fine, granular 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

A3—1 to 6 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
contains a few, small pieces of reddish-yellow 
(75YR 6/6) and reddish-brown (5YR 5/4), weath- 
ered fissile shale; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—6 to 10 inches, variegated yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), brown 
(75YR 5/4), and light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm; numerous, small, yellowish-red 
(5YR 4/6) fragments of weathered fissile shale; very 
strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
inches ++, slightly weathered, highly fissile, black 
shale; outer surfaces are brown (7.5YR 5/4), and 
freshly broken surfaces are dark reddish brown 
(5YR 2/2). 

The number of fragments of shale in the surface 
layer varies. The steeper and more eroded soils have 
more shale on the surface than the other soils. Depth 
to shale bedrock ranges from. 4 to 24 inches. The deep 
soils are on the broadest and flattest ridges, and they 
have a surface layer of silt loam. 
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Soil Characterization Data ° 


Table 9 lists chemical and physical characteristics of 
some representative soils in Clark County. Two profiles 
of each of four soil types were sampled for analysis. 

The analyses show facts about the parent material of 
the soils and the climate under which the soils formed. 
They also suggest responses of the soils to use and 
management. 

_ Silty clay loam or finer textured material was at the 
surface or only as deep as 8 inches in the first profile of 
the Muse series. This indicates that the parent material 
was clayey. Except in the Muse soils, calcium was the 
major extractable metallic cation. The Muse soils were 
low in extractable calcium, which would be expected, 
inasmuch as these soils formed in parent material from 
acid shale. Assuming that the relative proportions of 
the various sand sizes would remain fairly constant 
throughout soils formed from uniform parent material, 
the analyses indicate that, of the soils sampled, only 


*Interpretations of the data were supplied by Dr. H. H. 
Baltey, associate professor of agronomy, University of 
Kentueky. 
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the Brashear formed from 
material. 

Because the soils formed in a humid, temperate cli- 
mate, they are moist much of the time and are highly 
leached. In the soils sampled, base saturation was lowest 
and hydrogen ion concentration was highest in the Muse 
soils. 

The percent of clay in and close to the surface of the 
soils indicates that the A horizon has been altered by 
moderate erosion. Organic matter was fairly low in 
the Brashear and Lowell soils sampled, but the content 
of organic matter in the Eden and Muse soils was fairly 
high. The carbon-nitrogen ratio of one Muse soil was 
fairly high in the surface layer. The sample was taken 
in a forested area, and therefore, the surface layer con- 
tained raw organic matter. In the other soils sampled, 
a lower carbon-nitrogen ratio indicated that the organic 
matter was well decomposed. 

Examination of the data in table 9 indicates that broad 
interpretations about management of these soils can be 
made. The capacity of soils to hold exchangeable cat- 
ions, termed cation-exchange capacity, affects the fer- 
tility of the soils. Table 9 indicates that the Brashear 
and Muse soils are about average in fertility, as com- 
pared to other Kentucky soils, and .that the Eden and 
Lowell soils are considerably above average. Gener- 
ally, a base saturation of 75 percent or more is desir- 
able, and all but the Muse soils have a moderately high to 
high value. Therefore, on the Muse soils, large amounts 
of lime and fertilizer are required to improve them for 
plant growth. Because of the fairly high bulk density in 
the B horizon of most of the soils, movement of water 
through the soil is restricted. Drainage through the 
soil can be improved if plants with roots that can pene- 
trate the tight subscil are grown, and if practices are 
used that control runoff. 


heterogeneous parent 


General Nature of the County 


This section gives facts about the geology, physiog- 
raphy, relief, drainage, and climate of the county. In- 
formation is also given about the settlement and devel- 
opment and about the agriculture. 


Geology, Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Clark County is in four major physiographic sections 
of Kentucky. Most of the county is in the Inner Blue- 
grass, the Hills of the Bluegrass,-and the Outer Blue- 
grass sections, but some areas along the eastern eee 
of the county extend into the section known as the 
Knobs (4). 

The geologic formations of the county are mainly of 
the Ordovician period. Devonian, Silurian, and Ter- 
tiary rocks occur in many areas, and a few rocks of the 
Mississippian period are exposed along the Montgomery 
County line (3). 

The Ordovician rocks that underlie the Inner Blue- 
grass are limestones of the Cynthiana, Lexington, and 
Highbridge formations. Those that underlie the Hills of 
the Bluegrass are shales of the Eden formation, which 
are easily eroded, The Outer Bluegrass is underlain by 
Ordovician soft limestones and shales of the Maysville 
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and Richmond formations and by Silurian rocks of the 
Brassfield formation. The Brassfield formation occurs 
mostly as an escarpment, and the top of it marks the 
beginning of the section known as the Knobs. The 
Knobs are erosion remnants of the eastern Ken- 
tucky mountain escarpment. The areas are underlain 
by Silurian rocks of the Crab Orchard formation and by 
Devonian rocks of the Duffin, Boyle, and Ohio forma- 
tions. A geologic cross section of the county, showing 
some of the principal soils and their relation to the rock 
formations, is shown in figure 16. 

The relief of the county ranges from level to very 
steep. Jt is closely related to the geologic formations 
and to the kinds of soils. Most of the Inner Bluegrass is 
gently undulating, but the areas near large streams 
have steep slopes and narrow divides. Along the gorge 
of the Kentucky River, where the soils are underlain by 
massive limestone of the Highbridge formation, the 
landscape is rugged. In the Hills of the Bluegrass are 
narrow, V-shaped valleys and long, narrow ridges. The 
Outer Bluegrass is undulating and steep. The areas 
are rough and broken and are highly dissected hy 
streams. Here the soils are underlain by shale and 
limestone. The Knobs consist mostly of narrow, wind- 
ing ridges, of steep side slopes, and of narrow valley 
floors. Also in the Knobs is a small acreage of a 
broad, flat valley floor that lies on the outward fringes 
of the Knobs. In this valley the soils formed in deposits 
generally considered to be old and to have been Inid 
down in slack water. There is little karst topography 
in the county, and it is in the southwestern part. 

Except for the small area of karst topography where 
there is subterranean drainage, Clark County is drained 
by surface streams. The northern third of the county is 
within the watershed of the Licking River. It is drained 
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mainly by Strodes and Stoner Creeks. The remainder 
of the county is drained by tributaries of the Kentucky 
and Red Rivers. Clark County is within the Ohio River 
basin, and ali streams that drain the county eventually 
reach that river. The general relief of the county and 
location of the streams are shown in figure 1%. 


Climate’ 


Clark County has a wide range in temperature, rain- 
fall, wind, and humidity, but the range is within limits 
suitable for varied plant and animal life. Table 10 gives 
temperature and precipitation data for the county. 

Occasional hot spells in summer and cold spells in 
winter cause the greatest extremes in temperature, but 
there is considerable variability in all seasons. The tem- 
perature rises to 90° F. or higher on about 29 days in an 
average year. A temperature of 100° or more is likely 
to be reached about once each year in June, July, Au- 
gust, or September. 

Freezing temperatures occur on about 97 nights in an 
average winter, but the temperature rises above 32° on 
all but 20 of the days. Therefore, a daily freeze-thaw 
cycle is normal for much of the cold weather. The tem- 
perature drops below zero perhaps once each winter. 

The average length of the growing season—from the 
last light freeze in spring to the first light freeze in fall— 
is 190 days. In about 5 years out of 10, the growing 
season is 179 to 201 days long, and in 8 years out of 10, 
the growing season ranges from 169 to 211 days. 

Clark County has an average annual rainfall of 43 
inches, which 1s sufficient for agricultural production. 
During an ordinary year, the heaviest 1-hour rainfall is 


*By O. K. ANDERSON, meteorologist, and staff, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 
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Figure 16.—Geologie cross section of Clark County, showing some of the principal soils and their relation to the rock formations. 
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Figure 17.,—General relief of the county and location of the 
streams, 


about 1.15 inches. There is a 85-percent chance that 
such a 1-hour rain will occur in July, a 30-percent chance 
that it will come in August, and less than a 1-percent 
chance that it will happen in November through Janu- 
ary. Once in 10 years, a 24-hour total of 4.25 inches of 
rain can be expected. There is about a 5-percent chance 
that this amount of rain will fall in any July, about a 
314-percent, chance that this will happen in March, and 
even less of a chance that it will occur in other months. 

Thunderstorms occur on an average of 47 days per 
year. They are most frequent from May through Au- 
gust, but they may occur in any month. Thunderstorms 
bring most of the short, intense rainfall during the sum- 
mer. Less intense rainfall that lasts for several days 
sometimes occurs late in spring and delays early tillage. 
These long, slow rains are the ones that are the most 
likely to cause local floods, since they occur when soils 
are frozen, snow covered, or saturated. Measurable 
amounts of precipitation occur on an average of 181 
days each year in this county. In fall, however, when 
harvesting needs to be done, long periods of mild, sunny 
weather are typical, 

Normally, snowfalls of 1 inch or more occur about five 
times a year. The average yearly snowfall is 19 inches, 
but the ground is seldom covered with snow for more 
than a few days. 

Relative humidity depends on the temperature, as well 
as on the moisture content of the air, and it therefore is 
extremely variable. The average for the early morning 
hours is 83 percent, and for early afternoon, 58 percent. 
Early morning readings can range from 55 to 100 per- 
cent, and afternoon readings range from 25 to 80 percent. 

Prevailing winds, from the south average about 11 
miles per hour. Calm periods that generally last less 
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than 24 hours occur frequently. High, gusty winds, 
ranging from 50 to 70 miles per hour, generally occur 
at the beginning of heavy thunderstorms. 

The probable risk of frost damage to various crops can 
be determined with the help of table 11. Critical tem- 
peratures for individual crops must, of course, be known. 
Probabilities of light, moderate, and severe freezes after 
various dates in spring and before specified dates in fall 
are given in the table. 


Settlement and Development 


Clark County was organized by an act of the Kentucky 
Legislature in December 1792 out of parts of Fayette 
and Bourbon Counties. The county was named for Gen- 
eral George Rogers Clark. Later, Montgomery, Estill, 
and Powell Counties were formed from acreage that had 
originally been part of Clark County. 

In 1751 John Findley came from Lancaster, Pa., and 
established a trading post at Eskippakithiki, a Shawnee 
Indian village, now known as Indian Fields. Some of the 
trading goods, which Findley brought to the post, were 
packecdl in straw from English grass that had been 
brought to Pennsylvania by early settlers from England. 
The straw was cast out on the land. Seed from it germi- 
nated and flourished in the rich limestone soil. It is from 
this grass that the bluegrass of modern Kentucky comes. 

Daniel Boone, who spent some time in the vicinity of 
Findley’s trading post in the year 1769, passed on the 
story of how well English grass grew in the area, and the 
“Bluegrass of Kentucky” became world renowned. 
Many settlers followed Findley and Boone into the area, 
and in 1792 Winchester was made the county seat. The 
present population of the city of Winchester 1s more than 
10,000. 

There are many industries in Winchester that provide 
employment for residents of the county. In recent years 
metal fabricating and electrical plants have been estab- 
lished in this city. Among long-established enterprises 
are manufacturers of clothing for men, of machines that 
harvest’ bluegrass, and of walnut lumber products. 
Other industries are plants for mixing fertilizer and for 
processing and packing turkeys. 

There are some limestone quarries in the county. Here 
limestone for building purposes is quarried or limestone 
is processed for agricultural use. 

Winchester has many grade schools and_ high schools, 
and it is the site of Southeastern Christian College. Con- 
solidated schools and other schools provide grade school 
and high school education throughout the county. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has always been important in Clark County. 
The area is part of the Bluegrass region of Kentucky, 
and the growing of pasture crops and the raising of live- 
stock have always been the chief farm enterprises. 

Around the tum of the century, there were.many work 
animals on the farms of the county. In addition, much 
livestock was raised for market. As a result, consider- 
able feed was required, and much corn and small grain 
were grown. The livestock now on the farms are fed 
mainly on grass, and the acreage in corn and small grains 
has decreased. 
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TaBLE 10.—Temperature and 
[Temperature and rainfall data based on a 67- 

Temperature 
Month 74 
Average | Average | Average Highest on record Lowest on record 
maximum | minimum 
oF °F oF oF Date aD Date 

January------.----------- 33. 9 41.8 26. 0 80 | Jan. 24, 1943 —15 | Jan. 23, 19386_____--_---.-__- 
February _.---.------------ 34.9 43, 4 26, 7 176] Feb. 15, 1945 —20 | Feb, 18, 1899___...--------- 
Marchi 2 cceezeesaleees 44,0 53. 3 34. 7 86 | Mar. 25, 1929 —1| Mar, 4, 1873__---.--------~-- 
April creer shah Greet eet oe 54.0 63. 7 44. 2 91 | Apr. 30, 1942 15 | Apr. 18, 1875___-.---------- 
May.n2s-Soeicsveccee sete 64, 0 73.9 54, 2 96 | May 22, 1941 30 | May 1, 1876_-.--------.---- 
MUNEL Ch ot essen ees alg 72.9 82. 6 63. 3 104 | June 29, 1936 40 | June 3, 1910__---__._____._- 
July 2a se he RSA ee 76. 1 85. 6 66. 6 108 | July 10, 1936 247 | July 23, 1945._----.-------- 
AliguStss s-ose.02 2-455 455 74. 8 84. 3 65. 2 105 | Aug. 19, 1936 45 | Aug. 31, 1946_..-__.___-._-- 
September_--------------- 69. 2 79. 3 59. 1 3101 | Sept. 14, 1936 32 | Sept. 30, 1899_-__-_....-_.-- 
October_---.------------- 57.5 67. 6 47.5 93 | Oct. 6, 1941 21 | Oct. 29, 1925______.---.---- 
November---------------- 44,7 53, 2 36, 2 480 | Nov. 1, 1950 5-3 | Nov. 25, 1950___----.------- 
December-.--_------------ 36. 0 43. 6 28. 4 6°71 | Dec. 26, 1942 —9 | Dee.1 and 10, 1917____-.-.-- 
Annual__.------------ 55, 2 64. 4 46. 0 108) |-sseetcee Sess 5 3205 [Sucve cee eee te ete 


1 Also in 1944. 2 Also in 1987. 3 Also in 1939. 


TaBLy 11.—Probabilities of last freeze in spring and first 
freeze in fall 


(During a light freeze, the temperature ranges from 28° through 
32° T’., and generally only the tenderest plants are killed. Dur- 
ing a moderate freeze, the temperature ranges from 24° to 28°, 
and most plants are damaged to some extent. During a severe 
freeze the temperature is 24° or lower and most cultivated plants 
are killed or heavily damaged] 


Dates for given probability 
Probability ! 
Light | Moderate; Severe 
freeze freeze freeze 
Spring: 
5 years in 10, after....------- Apr, 20..] Apr. 5_-.| Mar. 21. 
2 years in 10, after_..-------- Apr. 29..| Apr. 16__| Apr. 2. 
" 1 year in 10, after_---------- May 5..| Apr. 22._| Apr. 8. 
‘all: 
5 years in 10, before. _----__- Oct. 22__| Nov. 2__| Nov. 14. 
2 years in 10, before.-.------| Oct. 12__] Oct, 24..| Nov, 3. 
1 year in 10, before_.-------- Oct. 7-.-| Oct. 19_.| Oct. 28. 


1 Number of chances in 10 that a freeze will occur. For example, 
the last light freeze in spring will occur after Apr. 20 in 5 years 
out of 10; after Apr. 29 in 2 years out of 10; and after May 5 in 
1 year out of 10. The first light freeze in fall will occur before 
Oct. 22 in 5 years out of 10; before Oct. 12 in 2 years out of 10; 
and before Oct. 7 in 1 year out of 10. 


Beef cattle, sheep, and turkeys account for most of the 
livestock now on the farms, but hogs are raised on a few 
farms. The hogs are fed to market size on the farm, or 
they are sent outside the county to areas where much 
corn is grown and are there fed to market size. There 
are many small dairy farms worked mostly by the farm 
operator, but there are no large commercial dairy farms. 
Fforses are raised on some of the farms, and some of them 
are thoroughbreds. 

Burley tobacco has been the most important cash crop 
in the county since it was first introduced into the State. 
Tn 1959 there were 3,204 acres of burley tobacco grown in 
the county. 


4 Also in 1938 and 1945. 


5 Also in 1929, § Also in 1875. 


There were 1,356 farms in the county in 1954, and 
1,183® in 1959. Many farm operators, especially those 
on the small farms, work off the farm part time. 
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year record; snowfall data based on a 63-year record] 
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Precipitation 
Average Greatest amount Lowest amount Greatest amount in 24-hour period Average Greatest snowfall 
on record on record snowfall on record 
Inches Inches Year Inches Year Inches Date Inches Inches Year 
4, 39 3. 65 1950 0. 77 1931 O50 | Jatt) POLS sw ole mede st eceese . 2 21.7 1918 
3.18 11. 06 1883 . 62 1895 3.04 | Feb. 24, 1909___________-____- 4. 6 14.7 1894 
4, 46 9. 91 1890 . 46 1910 3.61 | Mar. 26, 1913 3.1 16. 3 1896 
3. 57 7. 50 1948 . 40 1896 4,39 | Apr. 12 and 13, 1948_....-.----~- 4 4.0 1901 
3. 65 11. 03 1882 . 60 1932 2.77 | May 18 and 14, 1935___._._-__.- a1 6. 0 1894 
4. 08 10. 62 1928 1.05 1864 5. 50 | June 29, 1928__...22 22k 0 [| ne eecoemeereetees 
4, 32 11, 24 1875 . 42 1930 4,02 | July 12, 1875._....2..2-------.- 0 OS (iba. bee, 
3. 37 8. 96 19382 . 62 1875 8.06 | Aug. 2, 1932_.___-...-_----------- 0 OO” Nee noe 
2. 78 7. 92 1910 . 33 1895 5.45 | Sept. 3, 1922___._______..------ 0 Ob «Woes os 
2. 44 7.95 1919 oil 1924 2.78 | Oct. 16 and 17, 1925__.._-___---_ 1 2.8 1925 
3.16 8. 50 1919 . 53 1904 3.95 | Nov. 26, 1919...._._.--.-.------ 11 9.7 1950 
3. 60 9, 02 1899 . 80 1925 2.63 | Dec. 6, 1919_._______________.-- 4.0 19. 4 1917 
43.00" |eecs see Sale eg occe y Ei wewesiies $206: os sce eset lees tad eect Hb Os es ccdowescliawtowsen 
Fragipan. A dense and brittle pan or layer in soils that is very 
Glossary low in organic matter and clay but rich in silt or very fine 


Acidity. See Reaction. 

Aggregate, soil. A single mass or cluster of many individual fine 
particles held together, such as a prism, crumb, granule, 
or block. 

Alluvium. Soil or rock material, such as gravel, silt, or Clay, de- 
posited on Jand by streams. 

Available water capacity. The difference between the amount of 
water in a soil at field capacity and the amount in the 
same soil at the permanent wilting point. Commonly 
expressed as inches of water per inch depth of soil. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other uncon- 
solidated material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Bottom land. Nearly level land on the bottom of a valley that has 
a stream flowing through it. Subject to flooding and often 
referred to as a flood plain. 

Chert. Irregularly shaped, angular fragments of crystalline quartz 
rock weathered from cherty limestone. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil ma- 
terial that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent 
sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggre- 
gate. Also called clay coat, or clay skin. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by 
creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the base of 
Steep slopes. 

Consistence soil. The property of soil material that is expressed 
by the resistance of the individual particles to separating 
from one another (cohesion) or by the ability of a soil mass 
to undergo a change in shape without breaking (plasticity). 
The consistence varies with the content of moisture. Thus, 
a soil aggregate or clod may be hard when dry and plastic 
when wet. Terms used to describe consistence are— 

Friable. When moist, easily crushed by hand and coheres 
when pressed together. Friable soils are easily tilled. 

Firm, When moist, crushes under moderate pressure, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. Firm soils are likely 
to be difficult to till. 

Hard. When dry, is moderately resistant to pressure; can 
be broken in the hands without difficulty but is barely 
breakable between thumb and forefinger. 

Loose. Noncoherent when moist or dry. Loose soils are 
generally coarse textured and are easily tilled. 

Plastic. When wet, retains an impressed shape and resists 
being deformed; plastic soils are high in clay and are 
difficult to till. 

Soft. Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, breaks to pow- 
der or individual grains under slight pressure. 


sand. The layer is seemingly cemented when dry, has a 
hard or very hard consistence, and has a high bulk density 
in comparison with the horizon or horizons above it. 
When moist, the fragipan has a tendency to rupture sud- 
denly if pressure is applied, rather than to undergo slow 
deformation. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or 
very slowly permeable to water, and has few or many 
bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragipans 
are a few inches to several feet thick and generally occur 
below the B horizon at a depth of 15 to 40 inches from the 
surface. : 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, with characteristics produced by soil-forming proc- 
esses. The relative positions of the several soil horizons in 
the soil profile and their nomenclature follow: 

A horizon. The master horizon consisting of (1) one or more 
mineral horizons of maximum organic accumulation; or 
(2) surface or subsurface horizons that are lighter in color 
than the underlying horizon and that have lost clay min- 
erals, iron, and aluminum with resultant concentration of 
the more resistant minerals; or (3) horizons belonging to 
both of these categories. 

B horizon. The master horizon of altered material charac- 
terized by (1) an accumulation of clay, iron, or aluminum, 
with accessory organic materials; or (2) blocky or pris- 
matic structure together with other characteristics, such 
as stronger colors, unlike those of the A horizon or the 
underlying horizons of nearly unchanged material; or (3) 
characteristics of both these categories. Commonly, the 
lower limit of the B horizon corresponds to the lower limit 
of the solum. 

CO horizon. <A layer of unconsolidated material, relatively lit- 
‘tle affected by the influence of organisms and presumed 
to be similar in chemical, physical, and mineralogical 
composition to the material from which at least a part of 
the overlying solum has formed. 

D horizon. Any stratum underlying the C, or the B if no C 
is present, which is unlike the C, or unlike the material 
from which the solum has formed. 

Internal drainage. The movement of water through the soil pro- 
file. 

Leaching, soil. The removal of materials in solution by the move- 
ment of water through the soil. 

Moisture-supplying capacity. The relative capacity of the soil to 
take in and supply moisture in amounts favorable to most 
plants. It is related to the amount of runoff, the rate of 
infiltration, the available water capacity, the depth of the root 
zone, the depth of the soil, and the moisture-extraction pat- 
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tern. Relative moisture-supplying capacity is expressed as 
very high, high, medium, low, or very low. 

Morphology, soil. The physical constitution of the soil, including 
the texture, structure, consistence, color, and other physi- 
cal and chemical properties of the various soil horizons 
that make up the soil profile. 

Mottled. Ivregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils generally indi- 
cates poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size— 
fine, medium, and coarse; contrast—faint, distinct, and 
prominent. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the elaboration of food and tissue. 
Among the elements obtained from the soil are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, calcium, potassium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, 
manganese, copper, boron, and zine. Plant nutrients ob- 
tained largely from the air and water are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

Parent material. 
which the soil profile forms. 
file, soil; Substratum. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a 
prism, or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil that enables it to transmit 
water or air. Terms used to describe permeability are very 
slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, moderately rapid, 
rapid, very rapid. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See also Horizon, 
soil. 

Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of soil expressed in 
pH values or in words, as follows: 

pH 
Ixtremely acid... Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid_ 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid-____ 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid__- 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid G.I to 6.5 
Neutral___---__--- 6.6 to 7.3 


Relief. Elevations and inequalities of the land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Residuum. Unconsolidated, partly weathered mineral material 
that accumulates over disintegrating solid rock. Residuum 
is not soil but is frequently the material in which a soil has 
formed. 

Root zone, depth. The depth of the soil that is penetrated, or can 
be penetrated, by plant roots. The height of the water 
table, content of clay, presence of a fragipan, and the bed- 


The unconsolidated mass or rock material from 
See also Horizon, soil; Pro- 


pH 
Mildly alkaline_.-_. 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... 8.5 to 9.0 


9.1 and 
higher 


rock are features that limit depth of the root zone. Terms 
used to indicate root zone in this report are— 
Inches Inehes 
Very shallow... Less than 10 Moderately deep... 20 to 36 
Shallow___---.----- 10 to 20 Deep__--------.-- 86 or more 
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Sand. Individual fragments of rocks or minerals that have di- 
ameters that range from 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) to 
2.0 millimeters (0.079 inch). The term “sand” is also applied 
to a soil that contains 85 percent or more of sand and not 
more than 10 percent of clay. 

Individual mineral particles of soil that range from 0,002 
millimeter (0.000079 inch) to 0.05 millimeter (0.002 inch) in 
diameter. The term silt is also applied to a soil that con- 
tains 80 percent or more of silt and less than 12 percent of 
clay. 

Soil. The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 
surface of the earth; it is composed of organie and mineral 
materials. 

Solum, soil. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent 
tnaterial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. 
The solum in mature soils consists of the A and B horizons. 

Structure, soil, The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The 
principal forms of structure are platy, prismatic, columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain—each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand, or (2) massive—the parti- 
eles adhere without any regular cleavage, as in many clay- 
pans or hardpans. : 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth in which roots normally grow. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil. ‘The term 
is applied to both parent material and to other layers unlike 
the parent material, below the B horizon or the subsoil. 

Surface soil. That part of the soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or 
its equivalent in uncultivated soil; about 5 to 8 inches in 
thickness. The surface layer. 

Terrace. (1). Agricultural: An embankment or ridge of earth con- 
structed on the contour or at a slight angle to the contour, 

The terrace intercepts or retards runoff so that the water 
will infiltrate into the soil and so that any excess cau flow 
slowly to a prepared outlet without causing erosion. 

(2) Geologic: An old alluvial plain, generally flat or undu- 
lating, that borders a river, lake or sea; frequently called 
second bottom as contrasted with flood plain; seldom sub- 
ject to overflow. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of the various size groups 
of individual soil grains in a mass of soil. Specifically, it 
refers to the proportions of sand, silt, and clay in the soil. 
The basie classes in order of increasing proportions of the 
fine separates, are sand, loamy sand, fine sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. 

Topsoil. Soil or soil material, presumably fertile, that is ordi- 
narily rich in organie matter and is suitable as a surface 
for roadbanks, embankments, and ditches. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 
water in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a 
higher elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace 
Land above the lowlands along rivers. 


Silt. 
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See table 1, p. 11, for the approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils; see table 2, p. 60, for the estimated average acre 
yiclds. For facts about woodland, see the section beginning on p. 63, and for facts about wildlife, see the section beginning p. 70. For 
information significant to engineering, see the section beginning on p. 74. Dashes show that Made land was not placed in a capability 


unit, because it is not suited to crops} Woodland suita- Wilduif “ 
oodland sutta- Wildlife suita- 


Capability unit bility group bility group 
Map i 

symbol Soil name Page | Symbol Page | Number Page | Number Page 
AfD2 Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_.------ 12 | [Ve-1 54 | 3 67 | 2 73 
AgB Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.._---------------------- 10 | IIe~1 49 | 3 67 | 1 72 
AgC2 Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__---..-_---------- 12 | IITe-1 51] 3 67 | 1 72 
ArA Armour silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_.---------------------- 13 | I-3 48 | 3 67 | 1 72 
ArB Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes -_- 13 | Ile-1 49 | 3 67 | 1 72 
Arc Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.__--------------------- 13 | ITe-1 51 | 3 67 | 1 72 
AsA Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-____-__.------------------ 13) I-3 48 | 1 67 | 1 72 
AsB Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___._--------- Baers 14 | Ile-1 49 | 3 67 7 1 72 
AsC Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__._-_-------------------- 14 | IIe-1 51 | 3 67 | 1 72 
AsC2 Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.----._---------- 14 | I[Te-1 51 | 3 67 | 1 72 
AsD2 Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_____--.--------- 14) [Ve-1 54 | 3 67 | 2 73 
AvC3 Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 +o 12 percent slopes, severely eroded -- 15 | VIs-2 58 | 13 69 | 3 73 
AvD3 Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded _- 5 | VIfs-2 59 | 13 69 | 3 73 
AvE3 Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded _. 15 | VITs—2 59 | 13 69 | 3 73 
AwC Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.__.---- 14) VIs-1 57 | 13 69 | 3 73 
AwD Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes.___.-- 14) VIs-1 57 | 18 69 | 3 73 
AwE Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes--_.__-- 5 | VIIs-2 59 | 13 69 | 3 73 
BaB2 Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. -.-----.--------- 15 | Ile-2 49 | 8 68 | 2 73 
BaC2 Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded _._--------..---- 16 | IIle-2 51 | 8 68 | 2 73 
BTA Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__- ____------------------ 6] IIw-1 50 | 6 68 | 2 73 
BB Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. -.-.---.--.------------- 16 | Ile-6 49 16 68 | 2 73 
BIC Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes..___.---.-------------- 16 | IITe-8 §2 | 6 68 | 2 73 
BhB Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______-.-------.-------- 17 | Ile-2 49 | 4 67 | 2 73 
BhC2 Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-------------- 7 | Ille-2 61) 4 67 | 2 73 
BhD2 Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded __-_..-_.-___--- 17 | IVe-3 54 | 4 67 | 2 73 
BoB Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..--------------------- 17 | Ile-2 4915 67 | 1 72 
BoC2 Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-..------------ 17 | IITe-2 §1 |] 5 67/1 72 
Br Bruno loamy fine sand_.___----------------------------------- 18 | IITs-1 54) 1 67 | 2 73 
Bu Burgin silty clay loam_. -.-.----------------------------~------ 8 | IlIw-2 53 | 2 67 | 3 73 
CaA Captina silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_____.__---------------- 18 | Ilw-1 50 | 6 68 | 2 73 
CaB Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._----..---------------- 19 | Tle-6 49 | 6 68 | 2 73 
CsC3 Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded. 19 | VITIs-3 59 | 11 69 13 73 
CsD3 Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely croded- 19 | VIIs-3 59 | 11 69 | 3 73 
CsE3 Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded - 20 | VIIs-3 59 | 11 69 | 3 73 
CtCc Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.......__----------------- 19 | VIs-3 58 ; 10 69 | 3 73 
CtE Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes......._.---------------- 19 | VIIs-1 59 | 10 69 | 3 73 
CuE2 Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded_..-...--- 21] VIe-1 56 | 14 70 | 2 73 
CuF2 Cullecka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded_---___- -- 21 | Vile-1 58 | 14 70 | 3 73 
CvB Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes____.__.-_.-----.---- ne 20 | Ile-1 49 | 14 70) 1 72 
CvC2 Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-.-.----------- 20} Ille-1 51 | 14 70] 1 72 
CvD2 Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded.._--.------.--- 20 | TVe-1 54 | 14 70 | 2 73 
CvE2 Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__---..--------- 20 | VIe-1 56 | 14 70 | 2 73 
EcC3 Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded__..-.---------- 22 | IVe-10 55 | 13 69 | 2 73 
EcD3 Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severley eroded__..-.--------- 22 | VIe-3 57) 18 69 | 2 73 
EcE3 Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded_._-.----------- 22 | VIe-3 57 | 13 69 | 2 73 
EfD3 Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded__._____- 22 | VIe-3 57 | 13 69 | 2 73 
EfE3 Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely croded__.__--_- 22) VIe-3 57 | 13 69 | 2 73 
EhC2 Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.._._-._--.--.- 21 | Ille-4 51 | 12 69 | 2 73 
EhD2 Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 21 | [Ve-4 55 | 12 69 | 2 73 
EhE2 Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 22 | Vie-1 56 | 12 69 | 2 73 
Em Wigan silt loam. 22 9<-9. 203 etnias, de Ru ee eee Bete Yok 23 | I-1 48] 1 67 | 1 72 
FaE3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely croded -_. _- 23 | VITe~2 58 | 13 69 | 3 73 
FaF3 Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded - - -- 23 | Vile-2 58 | 13 69 | 3 73 
FFE Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes- - ~~ ----- 23 | ViIe-1 56 | 12 69 | 3 73 
FIC2 Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_______---------- 24 | IITe-2 51} 8 68 | 2 73 
FpC Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes_._-.-.---------- 24 | [Ve-6 55 | 8 68 | 2 73 
FpD Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes____---.-.-.---- 24} VIe-8 57 | 8 68 } 2 73 
FpD3 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely croded -- 24 | VIIs-3 59 | 13 69 | 3 73 
FpE Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes____..---------- 24 | VIle-2 58 | 8 68 | 3 73 
FpE3 Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded - - 25 | VIIs-3 59 | 13 69 | 3- 73 
Gu Gillieddandc.52 s228dscne4 Soccer SR! Eb 25 | VilIe-4 59 | 15 70 | 3 73 
HgA Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._---.-.-----.-.------ 25 | I-3 48 | 5 67 | 1 72 
HgB Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.___-.-.-------------- 25 | IIe-1 49 | 5 67 | 1 “72 
HoC2 Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____-...--.-- 26 | IITe-1 51 | 5 67 | 1 72 
HmB Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. ------.- Cone aren 26 1 Ile-2 49 | 4 67 | 1 72 
HmB2 Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_____..---.---- 26 | IIe-2 49 | 4 67 | 1 72 
HmcC Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_____-.-.-.---------- 26 | IiIe-2 51 | 4 67 | 1 72 
HmC2 Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__..-.-.------ 26 | IITe-2 51 | 4 67 | 1 72 
HmD2 Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____._..--__- 26 | TVe-3 54 | 4 67 | 2 73 
HpC3 Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely croded_. 27 | IVe-11 56 | 12 69 | 2 73 
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GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS—Continued 


Woodland suita- 
Capability wnit bility group 


Wildlife suita- 
bility growp 


Map 

symbol Soil name Page | Symbol Page | Number Page 
Hs Huntington:silt loam... 5. sc.0 ce. couse es ete t eee ence sees 27 | I-1 48 | 1 67 
Hu Huntington silt loam, shallow___.--.-...----------------------- 27 | IIs-5 50 | 1 67 
La Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams 28 | IlIw-7 54 | 2 67 
Ld Lindside silt loam.__.-.----------------.----------------- 28 | [-2 48 | 1 67 
LeB Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-__-- 4 28 | Ile-2 49 | 5 67 
Lec Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes..---------------------- 29 | ITIe-2 51] 5 67 
LeC2 Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded______..--------- 29 | IIIe—-2 51] 5 67 
LoB Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes...----.-.----...---------- 29 | Ile-2 49 | 4 67 
LoB2 Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded._._..-__..-.------- 29 | Ile-2 49 | 4 67 
LoC Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes.---..----.--------------- 29 | ITTe-2 5lL |) 4 67 
LoC2 Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_....--.-.--------- 30 | IIIe-2 61) 4 67 
LoD2 Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_-_----.-_--------- 30 | [Ve-3 54} 4 67 
LoE2 Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded___-.------------- 30) VIe-1 56 | 4 67 
LsC3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded... 30 | VIe-4 57 | 18 69 
LsD3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded _. 30 | VIe-4 57 | 13 69 
LsE3 Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded _- 30 | VITe-1 58 | 13 69 
LvC3 Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded _._-~- 31 |} [Ve-11 56 | 12 69 
LvD3 Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded __ -_- 31 | VIe-2?. 56 | 12 69 
LvE3 Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded -_.__- 31 | ViIe-2 56 | 12 69 
LwC2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded... -- 31 | IVe-6 55 | 12 69 
LwD2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__- -- 31 | VIe-1 56 | 12 69 
LwE2 Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__-_ 31 | VIe-1 56 | 12 69 
Ma Made lands=2.6:22.55., 526-58 Ge cesetecued Sate cp od See ee tact eee 92. | toc lcoeteteo eu 15 70 
MbA Maury silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.-----.-.---.------------ 32 | I-3 48] 5 67 
MbB Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____._.-.-.-_------------ 32 | Ie-1 49 | 5 67 
MbB2 Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-.-.--..--.-------- 32 | Ile-1 49 1 5 67 
MbC Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. ._._._-----_---~---..--- 32 | IIIe-1 51] 5 67 
MbC2 Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.---------------- 33 | IIIe-1 5145 67 
McB McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.._..-_...._------------- 33 | ITTe-10 52 | 4 67 
McC McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes._--......--------------- 33 | [Ve-6 55} 4 67 
MeD3 McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded___._--- 33 | ViIe-4 57 | 13 69 
MfB2 McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, erocded___....-.---- 33 | ITIe-10 52 | 12 69 
MfC2 MeAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.._.-----.-- 34 | TVe-6 55 | 12 69 
MfD2 McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded______-_--- 34 | VIe-] 56 | 12 69 
MfE2 McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded____-__-_-_- 34 | VIe-1 56 | 12 69 
MhD2 McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. 34 | VIs-1 57 | 12 69 
MhE2 McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded- 34 | VIIs—2 59 | 12 69 
MI Melvinsit leat... -..cascccetugesecaweidecc. Sh octutaiiew dene ee 35 | IlIw-5 53 | 2 67 
MmB Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 35 | Ile-6 49 | 6 68 
MmB2 Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___-------.-------- 35 | Ile-6 49 | 6 68 
MmcC Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.._.-.------------------ 36 | IlIe-8 52 | 6 68 
-MmC2 ~~ Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.-.----.---------- 36 | UTe-8 52 | 6 68 
MoB Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes______.-.--_------------ 36 | Ile-7 49 | 7 68 
MoC2 Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.-...._---.------ 36 | IIIe—-9 52 | 7 68 
MuC2 Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded... ...-.-----.---.-.- 37 | I[le-2 51] 9 68 
MuD2 Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded. -.--.------------- 37 | [Ve-3 54 | 9 68 
MuE2 Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 37 | ViIe—t 56 1 9 68 
Ne Newark. silt. loa. 2 ece bce ccees secede eos ec ds set eee 88 | Ilw-4 50 | 2 67 
OsC3 Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded__-__-.---- 38 | VIs-5 58 | 13 69 
otc Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_-.---..-.---------- 38 | [Ve-6 55 | 13 69 
OwE3 Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded________._.-- 38 | VIIs-3 59 |) 13 69 
OwF Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes-_...-._.-.-.--.------------ 39 | VIIs-3 59 | 13 69 
Rb Robertsville silt loam_...---...---------~--------------------- 39 | [Vw-1 56 | 2 67 
Ro Rock land. «= 30232 cay eee SS ee ed deo ee lee Bas 39 | VIIs-5 60 | 13 69 
SaC3 Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded___.-.-------- 40 | VIe-4 57 | 13 69 
SaD3 Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_...-.-.------ 40 | VIe-4 57 | 13 69 
SaE3 Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded __ ~~ ~~ -- Fite 40 | VITe-1 58 | 13 69 
ScB2 Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-_..-_._---- 40 | IlIe-10 52 | 12 69 
ScC2 Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, erocled.-_....-.---- 40 | IVe-6 55 | 12 69 
ScD2 Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, croded._...._----- 41 | Vie-1 56 | 12 69 
ScE2 Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded__..-------- 41 | VIe-1 56 | 12 69 
SeB Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.---.-.-.-_------------ 41 | Ile-1 49 | 5 67 
SeB2 Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.._.-.-_------ 41 | Ile-1 49 | 5 67 
Sec Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes...-.--.-------------- 42 | UIIe-1 51 | 5 67 
SeC2 Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded.___..--.------ 42 | I1Ie-1 51) 5 67 
Ta Taftsilt loam. ou2scccstece de losutwesouneeeece ete kes eee 42 | IIIw-1 53 | 2 67 
TsB Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-..------------------------ 43 | Ile-7 49 | 7 68 
TtB Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.....------.------------- 43 | Ile-1 49 59 68 
TtC2 Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_______..-------- 43 | IIle~7 52 | 9 68 
WoC Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__.-...-.-.-------- 44 | I[le-4 51 | 8 68 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Maury-McAfee-Salvisa association: Undulating, deep or 
moderately deep soils of uplands; most of them high in 
phosphate 

McAfee-Salvisa-Ashwood association: Mostly strongly 
sloping to steep, shallow to moderately deep, droughty, 
clayey soils of uplands 
Hampshire-Mercer association: 
moderately deep, well drained or moderately well drained, 
medium-textured, fertile soils of uplands 


Undulating, deep or 


Hampshire-Salvisa association: Mostly strongly sloping, 
deep or moderately deep, well-drained soils, with clayey 
subsoil, of uplands 

Eden-Culleoka association: Mostly steep, fertile, some- 
what droughty soils of deeply dissected uplands 
Lowell-Shelbyville association: Undulating, deep or 
moderately deep, mostly well-drained, medium-textured soils 
of uplands —_ 
Eden-Lowell-Culleoka association: Deeply dissected 
uplands--deep, well-drained, gently sloping soils, with 
clayey subsoil, on ridges, and steep, fertile, somewhat 
droughty soils on side slopes 

Hampshire-Salvisa-Lowell association: Dominantly strongly 
sloping uplands--deep, well-drained, gently sloping soils, 


ZA with clayey subsoil, on ridges, and moderately deep, 
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strongly sloping, clayey soils on side slopes 
Otway-Beasley association: Deeply dissected uplands-- 
shallow to moderately deep, dominantly droughty, sloping 
and steep soils, and some fairly wide bottoms 
Colyer-Trappist-Muse association: Deeply dissected 
uplands--shallow, droughty soils of low fertility 

on sloping ridges and on steep slopes, and some gently 
sloping to steep, deep to moderately deep soils on 

lower slopes. 

Otway-Fleming-Shrouts association: Deeply dissected 
uplands--gently sloping, moderately deep soils, with 
clayey subsoil, on ridges, and steep, mostly shallow, 
clayey soils on side slopes 
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CLARK COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the first one of the soil name. A second 
capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. Most symbols 
without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils, such as Melvin 
silt loam, but some are for soils or land types, such as Gullied land, 
that have a considerable range of slope. A final number, 2 or 3, in the 
symbol, shows that the soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


NAME 


Allegheny fine sandy loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Allegheny loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Allegheny loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Armour silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Armour silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Armour silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Ashton silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Ashton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Ashton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Ashton silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Ashwood very rocky clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ashwood very rocky clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Ashwood very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 


SYMBOL 


Beasley silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Beasley silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Bedford silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Bedford silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Bedford silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Brashear silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Brashear silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Brashear silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Braxton silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Braxton silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Bruno loamy fine sand 

Burgin silty clay loam 


Captina silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Captina silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Colyer shaly silty clay loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Colyer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Colyer silt loam, 20 to 50 percent slopes 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 

Culleoka flaggy silt loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, eroded 

Culleoka silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Culleoka silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Culleoka silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Culleoka silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Eden clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Eden clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Eden clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 

Eden flaggy clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Eden flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Eden silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Eden silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Eden silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
Egam silt loam 


Fairmount flaggy clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Fairmount flaggy clay, 30 to 50 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Fairmount flaggy silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 

Fleming silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 6 to 12 percent siqpes 

Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes 
Fleming-Shrouts complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Gullied land 


Hagerstown silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Hagerstown silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Hagerstown silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Hampshire silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Hampshire silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Hampshire silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Huntington silt loam 


NAME 


Huntington silt loam, shallow 


Lanton and Dunning silty clay loams 

Lindside silt loam 

Loradale silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Loradale silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Lowell silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Lowell silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


KENTUCKY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Lowell silty clay, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Lowell silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Lowell silty clay loam, shallow, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Made land 

Maury silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Maury silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Maury silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

McAfee silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

McAfee silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

McAfee silty clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
McAfee silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
McAfee silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
McAfee silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
McAfee silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
McAfee very rocky silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Melvin silt loam 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Mercer silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Mercer silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Monongahela loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Monongahela loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Muse silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Muse silt loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Muse silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 


Newark silt loam 


Otway silty clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Otway silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Otway soils, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Otway soils, 30 to 50 percent slopes 


Robertsville silt loam 
Rock land 


Salvisa clay, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Salvisa clay, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Salvisa clay, 20 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Salvisa silty clay loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Shelbyville silt loam, 2 to & percent slopes, eroded 
Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

Shelbyville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Taft silt loam 

Tilsit silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Trappist silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Trappist silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Woolper silty clay loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 


Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic 
Division, Soil Conservation Service, USDA, 
from 1960 aerial photographs. Controlled 
mosaic based on Kentucky plane coordinate 
system, north zone, Lambert conformal conic 
projection. 1927 North American datum. 
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TaBLE 9.—Chemical and physical characteristics of some representatiwe soils + 


[Dashes in columns indicate sample not’ taken or material not present] 


\ q 
Particle size distribution— Moisture held at Extractable cations (milliequivalent Bulk density Extractable cations 
tensions of— per 100 grams of soil) as percent of 
exchange pepacity 
Me- | Fine | Ver : Cation- Base Base by MH,OAc 
Soil type and sample location Hori- | Depth | Very |Coarse] dium | sand | fine Silt | Clay | 0.2 0.02 Textural class pH_ | Organic } Nitrogen! nitrogen exchange satura- | satu- | Ca/Mg 
: zon coarse} sand-| sand } (0.25 } sand | (0.05; (less to to carbon ratio } % ¥ 15 capacity tion, ration! ratio 
sand | (1 to | (0.5 to (0.10 | to | than | 0.02 | 0.002 atmos- | atmos- | atmios- ((NH,OAc)} Ca Mg H Na K_ | (NH,OAe) | (sum) 
(2 to] 0.5 to 0.10 to | 0.002 | 0.002 | mm. | mm. phere phere | pheres 
1 mm.) | 0.25 |mm.-) | 0.05 | mm.) | mm.) (pieces) | (sieved) Ca | Mg H 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Brashear silt loam, sloping: Inches | Percent.) Percent-| Percent | Percent | Percent | Bercent | Percent | Percent | Percent | __ Percent Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
ee Alone Muddy Creek Road, 1.7 miles south | Ap 0-7 2.6] 32) 15] L4/ 08 | 65.8) 24.7] 18.8] 48.441 Silt loam____----__- 5.3 11.0 13.4] 56] O6] 138.1] O11] O02 33 9.3 42 4 98 
of the railroad overpass near the city | BL 7-13 | 5.9} 54] 21] LO] 21] 51.6 | 32.0) 14.8 | 38.7 | Silty clay loam_____- 5. 2 13.5 ‘441-4 67 24) 487) <4 .2 52 38 16. 48 3 83 
limits of Winchester. B? 13-22} 62/ 51] 21] 25] 16] 41.7} 40.8] 13.7 | 30.8 | Silty clay._._.. | 53 17.1 186/108] .5|142]/<1 3 62} 45) 21 58 3 76 
B3 22-311 1.3) 251 18) 3.71 3.0 | 30.3-|-57.4] 13:0] 224] Clay...0.2- Loe 5.3 22.9] 2831202) .7;171] 1] 24 76) 56| 28 71 2 61 
€ 31-36 | 2-5-| 3.r] 2.0 4.4| 3.61 29.6) 54.8 | 13.9 | 22.0 | Clay..._.__----___- 6.1 22.3 30.8 | 27. 2 -7} 118 1 .4 92 71 38. 88 2 38 
1 mile north of Morris Road from inter- | Ap 0-7 .4{ 1.4] Lot 2a] 23 | 68.3 | 25.5 | 26.4 | 44.7 | Silt loam__________- 6.0 10. 6 11.8; 78] .9) 74) <1 3 76] 55 8. 66 8 63 
section with State Highway No. 15 and | Bl 7-14 4 1.5 12 1:3 1.9 | 62.5 | 31.2 | 22.9 | 42.1 | Silty clay loam__..--| 5.7 13.5 12. 2 8.3 .8 64] <1 .3 17 59 10. 68 6 52. 
2,500 feet east. over ridge to Little Stoner | B2 4-20] .6| 121 .9] £41 25] 55.4] 38.0] 21.3 | 37.3 | Silty clay loam..._-_ 5.9: 16.2] 150/111] Lo] 67] <1] -3 g3} 65) 11 74 7 45 
Creek. B3 20-32 8 .9 oe 1.2 | 3.1} 50.4 | 42.9 | 21.8 | 32.3.) Silty clay...-..---_- 5.8 18.1 17.0] 12.7] 1.3] 7.9) <.2 .4 85 64 9 75 | 8 46 
Cc 32-44 A 14 3 fe} 1. 8-| 48.2 | 48:4 | 148! 35.7 | Silty clay___--___-_- 5. 5 19.1 21.0] 17.1 12 91) <1 3 88 67 14. 81 6 43 
ilty clay loam, gently sloping, eroded: i ; 
sca cak Aas eich Cole Road, Nae mile past | Ap 06 | <1 “2 .2 .8!| 1.6] 49.4] 47.8] 17.0 | 34.5 | Silty clay___---_.._- 6. 6. 4..53 ~4005) Daf 4825 |ataee Selle ee 22. 4 27.5 | 265] 20] 84] <.1 1.0 107 73 13. 96 7 30 
grade crossing with the railroad, north- | B2 6-12 | <.1 i -2] .7} 1.5} 382 | 59.3 | 138.3 | 26.8 | Clay_--..-.-------- 6.1 1, 36 £1382] 10] = 5,3 J-----_--]-------. 23. 4 30.2 | 26.9) 1.1] 10:1 1 -6 95 74 24, 4 89 4 33 
east of the road 150 feet: B3 12-21 | <.1 i. .6) 1.0] 340) 641) 9.3 | 26.1 | Clay... -. edacss< 7.2 59 .062| 104 5.2 |-----.--]-------- 24..6 34.9 | 39.7 -6| 46 1 4 117 90 66. 114 2 13 
C1 21-33 |-<.1}) <.1 ol £3 .5 | 40.6 | 58.5; 10.1 | 31.2 | Silty clay and clay...) 7.4 35 £048) 8) 45 }---_--L-}-------- 21.8 34. 0.| 38. 2 -5| 3.6 ci .2 115 92 76. 112 1 li 
C2 33-48 | 1.5 9) .4]  .5 .6 | 41.8} 54.31 10.4 | 32.3-| Silty clay__.---___-- | 7.6 20 emmel|odessees| Ad Jae eeelfe oe 20. 8. 31.7 | 47.9 4 .7 1 2 153 98} 119 151 1 2 
ile south on old Ruckerville Road off | A: 0-6 | <1 .2 .4 -9| 2.4} 46.7] 49.7 | 18.0) 31.3 | Silty clay__-__ este 6.3 3. 66 2314) 12, 44 [---.-.--f---_---- 21.3 27.5 | 27.7] 1.3] 84/7 <1 6 108 78 21 101 5 31 
ea Highway No. 89; 750 feét east of BD 6-14 | <.1 .2 3] bO| 2.3) 37.3 | 58.8] 13:8 | 26.4 | Clay...--_-----__-- 6.8 84 089) BOF B2dre.leejee ess -- 22.4 31.8) 31.1 .8| 5.8 1 4 102 85 38. 98 2 18. 
road. BS 14-23 | <1 lh 1.3] LO} 2.2] 37.3 | 59.1) 12.7 | 27.4 | Clay._-__---------- 7.4 45 .054) 8] 5.5 ]----_--]-.-_---- 23. 0 34.1 | 37.1 .8| 3.6 pal .3 112 91 46 109 2 il 
C1 23-34 | <.1 .2 -31 1.1[ 3.0] 45.0] 50:4] 18 3 | 30.4 | Silty clay__--.--__-- 7.5 24 -040) GF 4.8 ]---_-.--}-----_-- 20. 7 28.7 | 33.0 -6) 3.1 1 .2 118 92 55. 115 2 i 
C2 ga4g| 7+ 16] 24] £0} 22) 41.1} 54-0] 13.7 | 30.2 | Silty clay. oo. 7.5 19 [2 eeesaols|), ae ass ee -| 21.6) 295/388} 76] 22] .1] .2 134; 95 | 64 132)} 2 7 
Lowell silt loam, gently sloping: 
iles w ‘along road from State High- | 0-6 LO Li 6 8 2.1] 70.6 | 23.8} 30.5 | 42.6 5.7 1. 65 . 151 11,2 14.0 9.0 1.2 81) <1 5 76 57 7. 64 8 58 
ae 1b sone tlerHmt Reed end | Bar | 6-15| .2/ .6| 16] 1.5] 19] 516] 486] 193] 35.1 5.0 31.| | 047 179| 206/116] 16]134) <i} [4 66| 50 7 56}; 8 65 
3,000 feet north of road. pa2 | 15-26} 12] 1.3] .6{ £2] 23] 505} 42.9] 181] 354 4.6 22'| | 035 17.6} 213)136} 21) 120] V1] .4 76| 57. 6 64| 10 57 
) C1 26-36 1/ 02} ‘e6| £2] 27] 580| 35.2] 244] 37.0 74 19°} 2058 2.) ees one 145) 175/298] v4] 12] <1] .2 179| 96] 21 170 8 7 
% mi ate Highway No. 15 | A oo | 17/ 12] 1.6) .9] 23] 65.2] 281] 25.0] 43.0 4.9{ 2231 | 198 13.0} 13.9] 59) 14/145] 1] .6 58| 36 4 42] 10] 104 
i. ee Road and r00b BS 9-15 4 7 3 .7 3.6] 44.1] 502/190] 29.1 4.5 52 . 065 21.2 19.0 4.7 1.4) 19.4 cok .6 35 26 3 25 7 105 
feet west of road. B38 15-20 7 9 4 8 3.6} 42.5) 51.1} 182 | 28.5 4.4 42 . 056 22.1 20. 4 3.1 1.6 21. 8 wl A 25 19 1 15 8 107 
Ci 20-34 L4 .9 4 La 4,4 | 45.4 | 46.4] 21.8 | 28.7 | Silty clay_--..-._-- -| 43 26 . 043 19.7) 20.2 2.2 2.1) 21.8 1 ed 23 17 1 11 10 108 
C2 34-44 5 me .6 1.9! 59) 53.1 | 37.3] 25.8] 34.6 | Silty clay___-_._---- 4.4 19.) 2a 2vensleeeee ees 17.0 137} 17] 23); 198 .1 .3 24 18 | 9 12 106 
Muse silt loam, strongly sloping: siong Pine | Ai | o-2 [107] 33} 10| 14| .9| 61.8 | 20.9| 11.6| 518) Sittloam....| 40] 401] 176] 23] 30.7 }--..---| 108} 158! .3| .6] 217] <.a] .2 7| 8 ch ESE ee ears em Uo 51 |. 7| 2] 4] asz 
Ridge Road and 200 feet east of road. A3 2-8 41] 26 9] LB. .9 | 66.2 | 24.0] 11.6] 56.1 | Silt loam__--.-.---- 4.5 1. 47 -W6) At 8H |... ----|-------- 9.7 10.1 .3 -4;415.07 .1 3. 11 7 8 {| 23.8] 1,32 | 289] 1.32} 1.35 85 j.--_-- 42 { 3 4 148 
Bl $15/ 63/33] 11 17| LO] 55.9 | 30.7/ 10.41 47.3 | Silty clay loam___--_ 4.6 50 -067 | «77 10.0 |__-_----}-------- 12.0 91) <.1 -5} 141) <1 3 9 Gif ye less ole aloe Fon pene ace RE, 32 |_-_____ 30 |_----- 5 133 
B21 15-24! 2.8 15), .6 8 .5 | 55.4) 384) 9.5 | 46.8 | Silty clay loam__---- 47 36 -061) ‘“6) 60 4J___-.-.-f--.----- 14.5 95) <1 4] 13.3 at 4 9 i eenee 18.3.) 1.58 | 22.2; 1.56] 1.61 16 |._-_-- 25 j------ 4 140 
po2 | 24-31) 23) 14) 15] 8 6 | 87.8 | 36.6 | 11.1 | 47.7 | Silty clay Joam___-_- 4.8 93) tec else || SSO eee se 14, 4 99{ .2) -6]/ 126] <1] .4 12 9 Fl Fes ie Ue ieee Pes Ca pe 16 |-____- 27 2 6| 127 
B3 31-42] 3.8} 18 6 8 6.| 57.8 | 34.6] 12.4 | 46.4 | Silty clay loam______ 48 AG Vecteteivescstevsl 2iOiat oes sees 14,1 9.3 1 -56] 14) <1 -3 10 7 2| 20.3) 1.62 | 23.7 |] 1.60 | 1. 64 20 |----=- 27 1 5 133 
C 42-48| 411 20] 17] 1.0 9 | 58.2 | 33.1] 12.6] 47.0 | Silty clay loam__---.| 4.6 7 ee ise rere Ee ee Se 1] a ON 13. 8 73) <1} 24} 107) <1} .2 8 Baie weak Ns OS Sg ade | ce I eine Py ene 5 | 147 
Vv mi tate Highwa: Al 0-2 4.5 3.5 14) 2.3 4.4 | 61.3 | 25.6 | 10.7 | 53.1 | Silt loam__--_--_--- 4.5 2. 95 - 235 31.9 38. 9 iL4 13. 0 4 £6) 17.8) <1 .5 12 8 Tact ettle site He BNR co Bae 30 4 51 3 5 137 
reece pes tat eee oe 26 | 30|/ 25| £1] 18] 10] 57.9| 327] 81] 51.7 | Silty clay loam 45] 155] . 153 33.3) 37.9) 121) 11.3) .1) 25) 154) c1] .4 9 6 2 no 5 -5-|--- 22 -|-3 0 =] oo] 2a 21 5) 34 1 4) 136 
. B21 6-18; 40] 24 “9| £2] .7| 54.1] 367| 68} 486 | Silty clay loam 4.6 43 . 078 24.4 30. 9 13.4 94) .1] .2] 3] <1 4 6 i eee 18.51 1.65 | 22.9|160/ 1 66 21 5 26 |-.___. 2 131 
B22 ig-31 | 23] 20 .71 1.0 6 | 49.2 | 44.2] 62] 44.1 | Silty elay__----...-- 4,5 39 083 {| 5] 5.6 |---.----|-------- 16. 4 1057 .1 .2/140)/ <1 .4 7 5 51.195] 1.64 | 23.0] 1.60) 1.68 13 6 24 1 2 133 
B3 31-46 | 1.8] 1.2 15 .7 4) 46.41 49.0) 5.9 | 41.3) Silty clay_-.----.--- 4,2 . 82 |--------|--------| 5.3 |-----~--}-------- 18.38 10. 8 1 -3| 162] <1 .3 6 el eee 16.1] 1.68 | 23.3 | 161] 1.68 il 7 22 |_--.-- 3 141 
Cl 46-73 | 3.6| 17 .6{ 11 7| 55.4 | 36.9| 96] 47.1 | Silty clay loam___--- 41 28 oeloscctoemegene  Py2ifecectet cece eee 16.5 9.9 .1 .8 | 138.8) <1 .3 7 5 co) eer ae Gee beers deas alle ia ee, § 20 6 27 1 3 140 


1 Determinations were made by Soil Survey Laboratory, Soil Conservation Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 


